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Prefatory Note 


HE preparation of this book has been a difficult task 
because no complete collection of Russian books on 
social and economic questions is available in this country. 
This is an especial handicap in respect of books published in 
Russia since the revolution. For these reasons I am parti- 
cularly grateful to Mr. C. G. Rakovsky, Chargé d’Affaires of 
the Soviet Embassy in London, who has procured for me a 
large library of books from Russia published since the revolu- 
tion. A large proportion of these works, a number of which 
are detailed in a bibliography in the Appendix, are written by 
authors who gained the larger part of their experience under 
the Tsarist régime but who are now working for the Soviet 
Government. 

I must also express my debt of gratitude to my Anglo- 
Russian Secretary, Miss D. Howard, whose indefatigable work 
as a translator and whose care in the verification of references 
have made the completion of my task possible. 


L. HADEN GUEST. 
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Introduction 


HE object of this book is a modest one. It is to give 
information about the Soviet Union of Republics which 
will be useful to the politician, to the student of social ques- 
tions and to the business man. 
_ The Russian revolution of 1917, culminating in the seizure 
_ of power by the Soviets in November, 1917, was one of the 
shattering events of the period of world war. Opinions about 
that revolution are very sharply divided and are often so 
much mixed with passion and prejudice on both sides as 
to be intellectually irreconcilable. But the revolution has 
happened. The Soviet Government is in power and is a stable 
government. And it behoves those whose concern with the 
world is a concern for the work of the world and the interest 
of the people’s welfare to understand the position of this new 
world-power. 

The present stage of development of the world is a stage 
_of the evolution of world-powers as certainly as the age of 
the Heptarchy in England was the age of the clash and com- 
promise of district and county influences. 

The world grows more and more towards an economic unity 
determined by the influences of modern methods of rapid 
transport and intercommunication, by modern methods of 
production and by the exchanges of its different countries. 
More and more the standard of life and welfare in one country 
is dependent on the standard of life, of welfare and of produc- 
tion in other countries. 

Russia cannot be left out of account even by those who 
_ for reasons of political conviction would wish to do so. In 
the economic exchanges of the world the participation of 
Russia is important ; for us in Europe it is even essential, 
for the exploitation of her largely untouched natural resources 
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is one of the ways (and we shall need to use all other ways as 
well as this one) by which we can get out of the economic 
difficulties in which we are now plunged. 

The difficulty is not only that of unemployment, it is a 
difficulty of low standard of life and of a tendency to the fall 
of that standard which has been such a marked after-effect 
of the war. The lowering of a standard of life which is only 
reasonably sufficient, or the maintaining of a standard of life 
which is at or only little above mere subsistence level, is a 
calamity to all civilization. It affects not only the physical 
well-being of the workers, but their productive capacity, their 
purchasing power, and so in a vicious circle worsens industrial 
conditions again by unemployment. One way out of the 
difficulty is by widening the area of the exploitation of the 
world’s natural resources, that is by increasing the usable and 
exchangeable wealth of the world by using more of the natural 
riches of the world. 

This is one of the aspects of economic questions which makes 
Russia so important at the present time. The larger part 
of the natural resources of Russia in and on the soil are still 
untouched. Russian methods of cultivation of the land are 
still primitive, and with a system more in line with the practice 
of Western Europe, Russian agriculture could greatly increase 
its yield. Russian forests are hardly more than notched and 
Russian mineral resources are developed only to a small extent 
of their possibilities. Russia is therefore in a position to 
make a great contribution to the increase of real wealth. 

In the chapters which follow, the different aspects of the 
economic, social and political life of Russia are treated so as 
to give a concrete and definite idea of what is actually happen- 
ing in Russia at the present time. 

In Russia the economic conditions have been profoundly 
modified by the revolution of 1917; the political life of the 
country is entirely changed, the economic life of the country 
is being directed into new channels. In connection with 
economic organization new organs of administration have 
been created for the purposes of the socialized economy and 
the limits and powers of the organizations and their relation 
to private enterprise and trade in Russia (which exists 
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on a very great scale) are both complex and _ interesting. 

The information on which this book is written is derived 
partly from books, papers or journals published in Russia 
since the revolution, partly from books published outside 
Russia since the revolution and partly from books published 
before the World War. ‘To the study of these documents the 
writer brings the result of the experiences of two visits to 
Russia—one in 1920, at the time of the culmination of the 
purely politicai period of Bolshevism, and one in 1923 (at the 
time of the Moscow Agricultural Exhibition), when the new 
Economic Policy had been over two years in operation. On 
the first occasion, in the capacity of Secretary of the British 
Labour Delegation to Russia, he met and conversed with the 
chief leaders of the Russian revolution. In the capacity of 
Editor of the report of that delegation he had to study, sort, 
and arrange a mass of documents dealing with every aspect 
of the revolutionary situation. 

At a very early stage of these labours he formed two quite 
definite ideas: (1) that the Soviet Government is a stable 
government backed by the mass of the population, the peasants 
and the workers; and (2) that the attempt to introduce 
Communism on the scale projected in 1920 was a mistake 
which would have to be acknowledged and the country’s 
policy founded upon the needs and wishes of the great peasant 
mass of the population for whom a bridge would have to be 
built from individualist production to Socialism. Both of 
those views were profoundly unpopular when they. were first 
expressed ; the first, as to the stability of the Soviet, with all 
those politicians of the interventionist type who could not 
bring themselves to realize facts ; and the second, that of the 
necessity for giving up the Communist programme, with all 
those ardent spirits who saw in the events in Russia the herald 
of an immediate and sweeping world-change. 

Yet both opinions have been completely justified by events. 
The Soviet Union is now recognized by England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Japan and a multitude of other Powers, and 
Communism had to be abandoned and the New Economic 
Policy had to be declared by Lenin himself only a few months 
after the British Labour Delegation visited Russia. 
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This book is not primarily concerned with political and 
economic theories, but with political and economic facts. 

The laws which guide the destinies of States and Peoples 
may not be those expounded in the philosophy of Bolshevism, 
but it is equally certain that they are not those expounded 
by the émigrés who have left Russia during and since the 
revolution or by their political friends in Europe and America. 
If we are ever to learn much about those laws, we shall need 
to observe very much more objectively than has been the 
practice of economists and political thinkers up to the present 
time. 

As far as Russia is concerned we have to take her as she is, 
largely unknown and mysterious: in some ways strangely 
alien to our purely Western conceptions ; in others, as in her 
great Art, strangely appealing to deep primitive instincts 
within ourselves. Who can listen to great Russian music 
without some stirring of the spirit? Who can contemplate 
the panorama of the great virgin forests of Russia and Siberia, 
the gigantic spaces of the Steppe, the mountains of the 
Caucasus and the mountains of Asia, the ardent enthusiasm 
and the great sacrifices of the proletariat of the towns and the 
vast, patient, toiling peasant people, without some lighting 
up of the imagination to realize what it may mean when this 
land steps into the line of world advance ? 

To any student of history or of affairs the developments 
of Russia since the revolution are of great interest. A whole 
new series of forms of life has been created. Not perhaps 
what their authors projected, not certainly what their enemies 
feared. But at least something alive. And one thing is 
certain: Russia before the revolution lagged deliberately 
behind the general advancement of mankind. Russia since 
the revolution has done everything she could to make up for 
lost time and equip herself for social life so as to be on an 
equality with the great civilized powers. The obscurantist, 
pseudo-mystic period of Russia is over. 

It is quite true that Russia has not completely succeeded. 
Russia has problems pressing for solution very urgently and 
yet unsolved. But Russia is not alone in that, for so have 
England, Germany and the United States. 
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In this book, then, I tie myself down to a limited and 
pedestrian task. 

To describe Russia and such parts of the social, political 
and economic structure as come within my scope in a manner 
which is, I hope, accurate rather than exciting and useful 
rather than polemical. But how do you know ? people say. 
How can you be sure of the facts ? 

It was notoriously difficult to get accurate statistics of Russia 
before the war; the margin of error was considerable, and it 
is no less difficult now; but let me assure the reader that 
present Russian statistics are not compiled by Machiavellian 
politicians misusing them for sinister ends. Indeed, the 
frankness with which the bare bones of industry and of national 
life are exposed is somewhat remarkable. In dealing with 
figures the same tests have been applied as would be applied 
in considering the figures of any other country. The distin- 
guished Russian writers who have published books since the 
revolution dealing with Russian political and social affairs are 
certainly as trustworthy and reliable as men of the same type 
in any other country. And when in fields so distant from each 
other as those of land legislation, the increase of coal pro- 
duction, and the methods of Foreign Trade one sees the same 
general tendencies at work, it is clear that we are observing 
real happenings and not political inventions. 

It is time we got out of the red fog and the white fog which 
have surrounded Russian questions and let in some ordinary 
daylight. I do not, of course, claim that this is the first book 
on Russia to attempt this task. Indeed, Iam grateful to many 
writers, both Russians and others, who have themselves taken 
up the burden of this task in the past few years. 

This volume only hopes to add somewhat to the daylight 
and be useful for ordinary people. The statistics quoted in 
this work have been chosen carefully, the opinions quoted as 
representative of different schools of opinion. Both statistics 
and opinions have been carefully weighed and it is hoped 
that the dross of error is not in undue proportion. But that 
mistakes have been made is at least probable, for statistical 
work under conditions of revolutionary change is very difficult 
and complete accuracy is impossible. If mistakes are dis- 
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covered, I shall be glad to have them pointed out for the 
benefit of future editions. 

But, despite difficulties and drawbacks, Russia—the Soviet 
Union of Socialist Republics—is a great confederation of 
States rapidly extending her power and influence in the world 
of great nations, and her circumstances and conditions warrant 
the most careful study and attention. This book is written 
in the hope that it may help in the understanding of the 
relations of Russia and the world and in the study of conditions 
in Russia. 


THE NEW. RUSSIA 


CHAPTER I 


General Political and Geographical Description 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


HE old Imperial Russia of the pre-war era has been 
replaced by the new Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics. Parts of the old Imperial Russia are outside the Union 
altogether; namely, Finland, Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania, 
all of which are independent Republics; the province of Bess- 
arabia, which is now incorporated as part of the Kingdom of 
Roumania, and a small area in the Trans-Caucasus ceded to 
Turkey. The Russian portion of Poland is also separated from 
the older Russia and united with the Polish part of Germany 
and the Polish part of Austria forms the independent Republic 
of Poland. 

The territory which remains under the control of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics has its capital at Moscow and 
stretches from the Baltic Sea in the west to the Pacific Ocean 
in the east, and from the Arctic Sea in the north to the Black 
Sea in the south. On the north its boundaries may be said 
to be the Gulf of Finland and the Arctic Ocean; to the west 
the frontiers are fixed by treaty and separate the Soviet Union 
from Norway, Finland, Esthonia, Lithuania, Poland and 
Roumania, going from north to south. The southern boun- 
dary begins in the west with the Black Sea and goes to the 
south of the Caucasian Republic (part of the Union) and the 
Caspian Sea to Afghanistan and Mongolia; in the east the Sea 
of Japan and the Sea of Okhotsk. The group of countries just 
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north of Afghanistan, Turkestan, Khiva and Bokhara are now 
part of the Soviet Union. 

Since the first establishment of the Soviet Government by 
the revolution of October, 1917, there have been very many 
changes in the boundaries of States and there is a tendency to 
carry on a process of subdivision to great lengths. The Soviet 
organization is in its nature one which is fluidic and capable of 
great variety of forms in order to adapt it to local circumstances. 
In Russia and Siberia the local circumstances vary very widely 
indeed from the conditions of Western European town-life as 
found in Petrograd (now Leningrad) to those ruling among 
primitive nomadic tribes as in Northern Siberia. And in 
addition there are great racial differences, involving differences 
of language and of customs inside Russia itself. The British 
Trade Mission in October, 1921, recognized four groups of States 
or Communities bound formally or by mutual agreement to the 
central Government at Moscow. They were (1) the original 
Russian Socialist Federative Soviet Republic, which was made 
up of European Russia and Siberia minus the portions separ- 
ated from Russia in the west as previously mentioned and 
which has subdivided and federated in a complicated way ; 
(2) the Autonomous Republics owing their origin to decrees 
of the main Republic; (3) Provinces conceded provincial 
autonomy ; and (4) Independent Republics associated more or 
less closely with the main Russian Republic. 

The main Republic now includes the gubernias of Archangel, 
Orel, Bryansk, Ekaterinburg, Gomel, Kaluga, Kursk, Kostroma, 
Murmansk, Moscow, Novgorod, Nijni-Novgorod, Novorossisk, 
Petrograd, Pskov, Penza, Perm, Ryazan, Rostov, Rybinsk, 
Smolensk, Samara, Simbirsk, Saratov, Stavropol, Tver, 
Tambov, Tsaritsyn, Tcherepovets, Vitebsk, Voronej, Vladimir, 
Vyatka, Yaroslav, as well as those parts of Eastern and Western 
Siberia not otherwise administered. Federated with this are 
the following autonomous Republics :— 


Bashkir Republic created by decrees of 1919 and May 27, 
1920. 

Tatar Republic created by decree of May 27, 1920. 

Kirghiz re i re ». Aug: 26, 1920., 
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Daghestan Republic created by decree of Jan. 20, 1921. 


Gorsky 9 ¥, 5 » dan. 20,1921. 
Turkestan - 5 ie » April 11, 1921. 
Crimean sg is a » Oct. 18,1921, 


All these States are described as Soviet Socialist Republics, 
except the Bashkir Republic, which is Soviet but not Socialist. 

The provinces which were conceded autonomy by the Moscow 
Government are :— 


German Volga Province created by decree of Oct. 19, 1918. 
Tchuvash Province created by decree of June 24, 1920. 
Karelian Labour Commune created by decree of June 8, 1920. 
Votyak Province created by decree of Nov. 4, 1920. 
Kalmuk os ie 5 - pects etc ila 


Marisk 2? ») ~}e) 9? 29 9 

Ziryansk os = May 5 5, 1921. 

Kabarda- Balkarskaya Provinte created by decree of Sept. 1, 
1971. 

Buryat Mongol Province created by decree of January 9, 
1922. 


Yakut Province created by decree of April 27, 1922. 


The following are independent Republics :— 


The Ukrainian Socialist Soviet Republic. 

The Khorezm (Khiva) People’s Soviet Republic. 
The Bokhara People’s Soviet Republic. 

The Georgian Socialist Soviet Republic. 

The Armenian Socialist Soviet Republic. 

The Azerbaijan Socialist Soviet Republic. 

The White Russian Socialist Soviet Republic. 
The Far Eastern Republic, 


Since 1921 further changes have taken place and a new 
constitution (described in the next chapter) has been brought 
into existence. 


1 Since this was written the Congress of Soviets of May, 1925, has 
made changes in the constitution and in the boundaries of States. 
For example, the Far Eastern Republic no longer exists as a separate 
entity, and is absorbed in the R.S.F.S.R. 
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The principle underlying the subdivisions seems to be that 
of allowing political liberty of organization within the Soviet 
system, and arranging for close economic co-operation, but 
is largely the expression of the spontaneous desire for self- 
government on the part of numerous national groups who 
were only kept in subjection to the Tsarist Government by 
armed force. 

The frontiers of the different units entering into the Soviet 
Union are best studied on the map. White Russia is on the 
Polish border and includes the old Province (Gubernia) of » 
Minsk, and parts of Vitebsk and Mogilef Province (Gubernia). 
The Ukraine has a northern frontier to White Russia; a 
western frontier to Poland, Roumania and Bessarabia; a 
southern frontier to the Black Sea, the Crimean Republic 
and the Sea of Azov; while its northern frontier follows 
the southern boundaries of the Minsk, Mogilev, Orel, Kursk 
and Voronej Governments and turns south to reach the 
Sea of Azov immediately to the east of Taganrog. 

The complicated situation in the Caucasus is simplified by 
the fact that, for most purposes, Georgia, Armenia, and 
Azerbaijan work in close contact. The boundaries of the 
eight subdivisions of the Caucasus are most easily seen on 
the map, and the constitutional arrangements of their asso- 
ciation, together with Moscow, will be found treated in the 
next chapter. 

The Karelian Labour Commune stretches along the Finnish 
frontier from its junction with the Murmansk provincial 
boundary down to the south, where it meets the Petrograd 
provincial boundary on the shore of Lake Ladoga. The 
Ziryansk Province is an area lying between the Archangel 
Province and the Siberian boundary, it is in the latitude of 
Finland and in size is a little larger than Finland; in its 
northern part it consists of the typical Arctic Tundra; in 
the south, at about the level of Petrograd Cnohingnae? it is 
covered in forest. 

The German Labour Commune (now a definite republic) 
represents the territories colonized by Germans in the time 
of Catherine the Great and which still retain their dis- 
tinctive German character, the German language and the 
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Lutheran Church; the Chuvash and Marisk Provinces fall 
into a group with the Tatar Republic, with its capital of 
Kazan on the Volga, and the Votyak Province lies to the 
north of the Tatar Republic, with which it has a common 
frontier. To the east of the Tatar Republic lies the terri- 
tory of the Bashkirs, and south of that again and east of 
the Volga is the enormous area of the Kirghiz Republic, 
which covers the Semipalatinsk, Akmolinsk, Turgai, and 
Uralsk Provinces almost in their entirety, as well as part 
of the Astrakhan Government and the Transcaspian Province. 
To the south this province is bounded from west to east by 
the Transcaspian Province of Turkestan, the Khanate of 
- Khiva (now part of the Turkoman Republic), the Aral Sea, 
and the eastern portion of Turkestan. The eastern bound- 
ary of this Republic is China and its northern boundaries 
in European Russia from west to east are the provinces 
of Samara, the Bashkir Republic and the Ekaterinburg 
Province, and further east the provinces of Western Siberia. 

The subdivisions of Siberia are best studied on the map. 
The interesting Republic of Khiva (now part of the Uzbek 
Republic) is a small area wedged between the two parts 
of Turkestan and resting in the west on the Bashkir Republic 
and in the east on Bokhara. . Bokhara also lies between 
the two parts of Turkestan, touches Khiva to the north- 
west and has a frontier with Afghanistan to the south. 
From the brief description just given it will be seen that 
the Soviet Union has direct land or sea frontiers, not 
only with the States of Western Europe, but with Turkey, 
Persia, China and Mongolia, and more of the Soviet Union’s 
territory is in touch with the East than with the West and 
that nearly the whole of the Soviet Union is to the east of 
the longitude of Constantinople. Samara on the Volga is 
about the same longitude as Aden on the Red Sea. Thus 
the tremendously strong eastward tendency in Russian affairs 
and the great influence of Russia in the East are partly 
questions only of geography. By her determination to be 
of the modern Western world, Russia set her face to the West 
and Peter the Great built Petrograd (Leningrad) as his window 
to the West, But much of the life that nourishes Russia 
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comes out of the East. Even at this day the priests who 
serve in Buddhist temples on the east bank of the Volga 
some miles above Astrakhan are recruited from Thibet, often 
speak no Russian at all, and have ideas wholly Oriental in 
their origin and in their associations. The Tatar Republic 
on the Volga is quite definitely Eastern and the inhabitants 
speak mostly a Mongolian language. To many people Moscow 
has a more Eastern appearance than Cairo. 

The most recent big administrative change in the Soviet 
Union dates back only to September, 1924, when Bokhara 
and Khorezm (Khiva) united with a part of Turkestan and 
subdivided to form two new Republics, namely (1) the Uzbek 
Soviet Socialist Republic with the Autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republic of Tadzhik and (2) the Turkoman Soviet Socialist 
Republic. On October 7, 1924, the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Soviet Union decided to admit these Republics 
to the Union, but their exact boundaries are not yet delimited. 
The Uzbek (Bokhara) Republic consists of territories with a 
preponderatingly Uzbek population, namely North-Eastern, 
Central and Eastern Bokhara, Ferghana, Samarkand and part 
of the Syr Darya region of Turkestan, and also the Autono- 
mous Republic of Tadzhik which is mainly Eastern Bokhara 
and part of the Samarkand region of Turkestan. The Turko- 
man Republic includes the southern and western parts of 
Khorezm (Khiva), the Turkoman region of Turkestan and 
a part of Western Bokhara. 

The Federation of East and West in the Soviet Union 
is a new thing. Before the Soviet regime began, the eastern 
territories of Russia were regarded as colonies to be exploited 
for their material wealth and as places to which convicts 
could be sent. It is characteristic of the twentieth century 
that Russia in Europe and Russia in Asia are coming closer 
together, just as in the British Commonwealth of Nations 
the Western European and the Indian are seeking for a way 
of federal unity which shall unite East and West. Russian 
problems and Russian questions are world problems as much 
as those of the British Commonwealth of Nations, for Russia 
stretches from one side of the Old World to the other and 
touches the New. In the development and the working out 
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of world problems in the next few years ieee inevitably 
must play a big part. 


The Population and Area of Russia 


It is probable that no statistics of population in any country 
are so full or so accurate as they ought to be; the reflection 
applies with particular emphasis to Russian statistics. The 
statistics of Russia before the war were usually subjected to 
a discounting process before being issued for Western European 
consumption. Statistics since the war and revolution need 
the discounting process rather more rigidly applied, but the 
possibilities of discounting are very difficult. It is as well, 
- therefore, to boldly recognize that Russian statistics are only 
approximations. Eminent Russian statisticians contradict 
each other, State Departments contradict each other, added 
to which a plentiful crop of printers’ errors, not corrected, 
makes the path of an investigator difficult. Mr. V. J. Groman, 
the author of an official Russian Soviet publication, The 
Economic Condition of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 
opens his work with words as follows: ‘‘ Every one who works 
on Russian Economic questions. knows the dreadful state of 
our statistical materials, and when the attempt is made to 
discover comparable figures in different groups of phenomena, 
for the purpose of checking them, almost insuperable obstacles 
are met.’”? And Mr. Groman goes on to say that, owing to 
gaps and defects of material, calculations are ‘‘ more or less 
approximate.”! Mr. Groman gets out of the difficulty by 
presenting several differing sets of statistics on certain econ- 
omic questions and then stating the reasons which lead him 
to choose certain final figures. Dealing with the question 
of the production of State Industry, Groman gives six sets 
of statistics from the following authorities, all recognized as 
being authorities, viz., Census of 1923, Comrade Dubovikov, 
Comrade Vorobiov, Statistical Bureau of the Gosplan, Socialist 
Economy and the Supreme Economic Council. The differences 
in estimates are not slight. Thus the production in 1922 
is variously estimated at 1,763,000,000 roubles and 759,000,000 


1 A leading Communist, speaking recently, said: “‘ Qur statistics are 
of the Einstein variety.” 
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roubles, that in 1923 at 1,072,000,000 roubles and 820,000,000 
roubles. While the estimates of the number of workmen 
employed in State Industry vary from 1,000,000 to 715,000. 
Every year that goes by, and latterly every month that 
passes, make it more easily possible to get accurate statistics. 
But in order to realize the nature of the statistics it is neces- 
sary to remember that Russia has been ravaged by war and 
civil war more than any other European country, that she was 
always a backward country from the standpoint of the general 
education of the masses of the people, and that the attempt 
has been made to mould her into a new system during a period 
of great confusion. Apart from economic and political con- 
siderations, the conditions of Russia during the last few years 
have made accurate statistical work impossible. 
The author has therefore had to abandon the attempt to 
present a precise and definite statistical summary of Russian 
conditions. The raw material for such a summary may 
exist as regards certain aspects of Russian life, but after . 
reading masses of statistics, both of Russian and non-Russian 
origin, it is clear that not much reliance can be placed on their 
accuracy. It is, in fact, better to try to get a view of Russia 
and Russian affairs in proper perspective than to get a pseudo- 
accurate view of detail. It is, for example, quite useless to 
work out the productivity of the Russian worker to a place 
of decimals, if the original collection of statistics upon which 
the calculation is based has an error of 25 or even 50 per cent. 
This unreliability of Russian statistics is not a Bolshevik 
product, it is a Russian product; it existed before the war 
and it exists now. Thus before the war it was quite usual 
for the accounts of a town to be a year late and for the details 
of expenses filled in with more regard to the imagination of 
the clerks concerned than to the facts. And unfortunately 
the tradition persists. Perhaps this is partly due to the 
fact that the provincial statistical officials are worse paid than 
any other civil or municipal servants and worse paid than 
the workers in any branch of State industry (see Chapter XV, 
“Real Wages of Workers and Employees of Gubernias in 
Large-Scale Industry’). Indeed, it would seem that the 
statistics most interesting to a provincial statistical employee 
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will be those concerning the number of kopeks in a rouble. 

As a matter of convenience, in transcribing statistics from 
Russian sources, I have usually given the figures as they 
exist in the original, but they can only be taken as approxi- 
mations. 


Area 


The latest estimates of area and population are those given 
in the first number of the Soviet Union Review of January 3, 
1925, and are as follows :—The six allied Republics which made 
up the Soviet Unions are the Russian Socialist Federation 
of Soviet Republics, the Ukrainian Socialist Soviet Republic, 
the Transcaucasian Socialist Federative Soviet Republic, the 
White Russian Socialist Soviet Republic and the new Republics 
of the Uzbeks and the Turkomans. The R.S.F.S.R. dwarfs 
the other Republics in size and exerts a preponderant effect 
in politics and government, for it contains not only Moscow, 
the capital, and Leningrad, the leading city of the revolution, 
but it was in the R.S.F.S.R. that the revolution was accom- 
plished and in the Communist Party of the R.S.F.S.R. that 
the new leaders of Russia on the political side have been 
trained. Moscow is not only symbolically but actually the 
head-quarters of the revolutionary movement and of the 
experiments in the adaptation of Socialist and Communist 
theory which are now being worked out in the Soviet 
Union. The R.S.F.S.R. covers 96-7 per cent. of the total 
area of the Union (exclusive of the Uzbek and Turkoman 
Republics), the Ukraine makes up 2-1 per cent., Trans- 
caucasia -9 per cent. and White Russia only -3 per cent. 
The figures in square kilometres give the following areas 
for the different Republics: Russian S.F.S.R., 20,188,700 ; 
Ukraine, 446,400; Transcaucasia, 195,800; White Russia, 
59,700. The enormous area of the Russian S.F.S.R. is 
largely in Asia (16,339,700 square kilometres), only 4,550,900 
square kilometres being in Europe, of which a large part 
is in the far north and includes very sparsely inhabited 
lands. So that in point of fact even the geographical dis- 
proportion between the main Russian Federation and the 
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Caucasus and the Ukraine, when it is considered in terms of 
towns and comparatively thickly populated rural areas, is 
less marked than appears at first sight. The importance 
of this is that the Federation is a Federation and not a unity, 
and that there is room for the development of considerable 
social, political and economic differences within the boun- 
daries of the Soviet Union as a whole. The idea of Russia 
as a federation of States new to Western Europe and thought 
of as “‘ Bolshevik’? has a much earlier origin. Indeed, the 
early history of Russia provides parallels. Long before the 
World War and the revolution, liberal thinkers in Russia, con- 
cerned as to its proper control and governance, had projected 
a series of allied Republics as the best means for achieving 
this aim. The division of Russia into a federation of Republics 
follows, therefore, a well-established tradition and will un- 
doubtedly be the means for the expression of a great measure 
of variety. 

The old Russian Empire had an area of about 21,800,000 
square kilometres, and about 4 per cent. of this area, 
808,800, has been transferred to neighbouring States. 

The areas transferred by arrangements in which the Soviet 
Union concurs are—to Poland, 249,100 square kilometres ; 
to Finland, 336,400 ; to Esthonia, 41,000 ; to Latvia, 69,400; 
to Lithuania, 58,600; to Turkey, 19,900. The area of 
Bessarabia is described as “‘ seized ’’ from the Soviet Union 
and extends to 44,400 square kilometres. 


Population 


A Census of Russia was carried out by the Soviet Govern- 
ment in 1920 at the time of the culmination of the period 
of military communism. Its results are valuable, and as 
regards the large centres of population are to be relied upon 
in important particulars. But the Census in rural areas, in 
mountain districts, in Siberia and in places difficult of access, 
is only approximate. Some of the Census figures were not 
obtained for months after the date prescribed for the enumer- 
ation, and difficulties in the Census reached the point of 
assassination of enumerators in certain places. 
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An estimate based on the Census of 1920 gave a figure of 
about 131,000,000 persons, and it is calculated (No. 1 Soviet 
Union Review, London) that the population has increased 
by about 4,000,000 since that time. 

The estimate of population on January 1, 1924, is as 
follows : 


: Per cent. 
Republic. Urban. Rural. Total. of Total: 


Russian 8.F.S.R.. | 15,297,000 | 86,409,000 | 101,706,000 75-4 


Wikraines 66 660% 4,926,000 | 21,252,000 26,178,000 19-4 

2 Transcaucasus. . 1,074,000 4,449,000 5,523,000 4:1 
White Russia. . 275,000 1,256,000 1,531,000 11 
Total . . | 21,572,000 | 113,366,000 | 134,938,000 100 


To these figures must be added the estimated population 
added by the Uzbek 8.S.R., and the Turkoman 8.8.R., which 
is over 3,500,000. The population of Russia in Europe is 
(in round figures) about 105,000,000 and in Asia about 
29,000,000, exclusive of the Uzbek and Turkoman Republics. 
But there is an interesting difference in the distribution of 
these groups. 

In Europe about 88,000,000 are rural population and 
17,000,000 urban. But in Asia the proportions are: urban, 
25,000,000, and rural only 4,000,000. 

Thus in European Russia a rural population of 88,000,000 
is spread over 4,500,000 square kilometres, whereas in Russia 
in Asia a rural population of 4,000,000 is spread over 16,000,000 
square kilometres. And while 17,000,000 people out of 
105,000,000 live in the towns of European Russia, 25,000,000 
out of 29,000,000 live in the towns of Siberia, the urban 
population of which, with its very much smaller population, 
thus actually exceeds the urban population of Russia in Europe. 
The significance of these facts lies in the fact that Siberia 
is the colonial Hinterland of Russia in Europe, a new country, 
often an unexplored country, thinly peopled by tribes still 
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largely nomadic, and into this country the colonists from Russia 
have gone, making their settlements. In the European part 
of the Soviet Union the density of population is over 20 to 
the square kilometre, but in many parts of Siberia there is 
less than one person for a square mile; vast areas are, in 
fact, uninhabited primitive forests or, in the far north, wild 
Arctic wastes. 

A large proportion of the “ urban” population of Siberia 
live in what we should call large villages. 


Changes in Population since the War 


According to the figures of the official Census of 1920 there 
was a considerable decrease in the population of Russia during 
the years 1914-20. It is difficult to estimate this exactly 
because the estimates of the population in 1914 vary from 
over 106,000,000 for the fifty-eight Governments in which an 
approximately accurate return was obtained (estimate of the 
Central Statistical Committee of Russia in 1914) to about 
103,000,000. According to the Report of the Administration 
Centrale Statistique de la Russie, Vol. I, Book 3 (Moscow, 1921), 
which is printed in Russian and French and has a short ex- 
planatory introduction, and taking the lower estimate of pre- 
war population, there has been a drop of population of about 
12,000,000. According to this authority the loss is attributed 
as to 3,000,000, to losses of lives in the World War; as to 
3,000,000, to emigration from Russia; and as to 6,000,000, to 
the excess of death-rate over birth-rate during the war period 
and in the period of civil war pestilence and famine which 
followed. The wastage of population during the war and 
civil war period mostly affected European Russia, as a com- 
parison of the figures of populations in the table on opposite 
page shows clearly.} 

Thus the total loss of population in European Russia in 
the forty-seven Governments concerned was 11,504,473, and 
the total loss of population of eleven Governments of Asiatic 
Russia was 539,316. The only districts in which an increase 
occurred was among the nomad Kirghiz. 


1 Census of 1920, Central Statistical Department, Moscow. Esti- 
mates of population in 1924 will be found in the Appendix. 
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Population. 
Difference 
+ or — 
1914, 1920. 
1. Forty-five Governments of 
European Russia (ex- 
cluding Ukraine) . . | 80,181,520 | 69,106,006 | — 11,075,514 
2. Two Governments of the 
Ukraine. . oa 4,818,850 | 4,389,891 — 428,959 
3. Three Cor opients of 
Northern Caucasus. . 5,641,854 5,335,268 — 306,586 
4. Six Governments of Si- 
iberiay.ns-< ses 10,293,100 | 9,978,370 — 314,730 
5. Two Govirumients of Kir- 
ghiz Territory ... . 1,858,100 1,940,100 + 82,000 


The excess of deaths over births is seen also in the follow- 
ing table :— 


STATISTICS FOR YEAR 1920 


Statistics reckoned per 
10,000 inhabitants. 
Governments. 
Births. Deaths. Difference. 
MECMOTEDOVOUS: LRM cna sS yo pees 240 296 — 56 
NOV EOROG |: Ge SS er 240 253 — 13 
Petrograd Sie Ma eee 223 . 895 —sOn2 
Smolensk, . Fe ge See aC 297 334 — 37 
PEVOV ei ath tee ee Weg tees 261 270 —9 
EYGSOO Wearwep tay sis ec vs) mas at sone 275 408 — 133 
Moscow: (COWl)i <1. ise. ae ong 462 — 243 
Ivanovo-Voznesensk . . . . 328 463 — 135 
Kostroma . ae 2 teen: 332 496 — 164 
inven Mov gorod’” Aes a aes. 249 338 = eh!) 
WAVGRI EGY 9 5 Ge ier eee ener 162 241 — 79 
[PSIATN ICUS Meee eR me 190 260 — 70 
Penza 5 ya Oe ees eee 280 408 — 128 
ByVazan tren! cS hs emer 254 272 —18 
SOG eter ee A ae Po Sete cer ay We aime oy 242 364 — 122 


The detail of the Census returns for fifty-eight Governments of 
European and Asiatic Russia is shown in the following tables :— 
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Taking the figures of the Census of 1920, it appears that 
the general birth-rate in Russia had fallen to about one-half 
of what it was in pre-war days, the figure being then 25 per 
thousand of the population as against a pre-war figure of 45 per 
thousand. The general death-rate per thousand before the 
war was 31; it had risen in 1920 to 38. These figures are 
of course only approximate. And since this period there 
has been a great amelioration, the death-rate falling and the 
birth-rate rising; but it still appears that in the villages 
of the central region of Russia the excess of deaths over births 
which was characteristic of the Tsarist regime continues. 
The health of the towns is, however, improving more rapidly. 

Among the population in 1920 there were calculated to be 
(Russia Information and Review, December 1, 1921) about 
60,000,000 children under 16 years of age, of whom about 74 
million were in the towns and 524 million in rural areas. 


The diversity of races in the Soviet Union can be appreciated 
by a glance at the table which follows :— 


TABLE II 


PRESENT POPULATION OF TWENTY-SEVEN GOVERNMENTS ACCORDING TO 


NaTIONALITY (Census August 28, 1920) 


Nationalities. Totals. 


1. Russian , 3 : : : - : : ; - 699,067 
2. Ukrainian. y : - 798,655 
3. White Russians . . 118,976 
4. Poles : et : : : : : : . A1B,272 
5. Baltic Slavonic . 3 < : 4 z ‘ : ‘ 9,593 
6. Lithuanians 30,464 
7. Latvians . 82,915 
8. Latin 3 9,372 
9. German R . . §75,924 
10. Other Teutonic races. : 4,060 
ll, Jews. ' - 153,920 
12. Georgians . 11,509 
13. Greeks se O5205: 
14, Armenians : . 111,595 
15. Persians and allied races 6,216 
16. Kurds 5 57 
17. Asetini 3 - 123,838 
18. Gypsies . : 3,511 


19, Other Indo-Europeans 1 
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TABLE II (continued) 


Nationalities. Totals. 

20. Kabardin . : é ; ‘ : , : ; . 140,120 
21. Tcherkess . : : : : : : : ¢ . 108,831 
22. Alhastze . é j 4 ; 4 ; 4 3 9,573 
23. Tchetchentay . ‘5 : A ; i 5 x eSsts03 
24. Lesgini . ; : : : ; : F é 3 606 
25. Finns A Z : . , : F : ; oD, O4e 
26. Votyak , é : z : : 7 : . 34,792 
27. Karelian and allied races . : : 5 97,023 
28. Esthonians : ‘ ; 3 3 A : 3 - 97,876 
29. Ziryans . REE ; ; . 5 5 ; . 180,192 
30. Perm 3 = A 5 . f a 3 A . 114,336 
31. Mordaines . F : 5 : : j - : . 204,041 
32. Marys : 5 : ‘ ; : : 4 - 90,815 
33. Other Finns é 5 : : ; : ; : : 7,232 
34. Tatars é 4 5 : F é . 429,490 
35. Bashkirs and allied races . j : . : : . 858,884 
36. Tchuvash . ; 3 3 A - . : 2 SOLO 
37. Karachaizevsi . 3 ; : : F : . 10,425 
38. Turks and allied races e x . 4 3 : : 1,545 
39. Turkomans . : 5 : , : 2 : us 
40. Kirghiz . é ; : s , j : ; : 8,095 
41. Sarti. 2 5 4 3 ; 6 : 5 3 ¢ 144 
42. Uzbek ; ‘ 3 : : ‘ ; F ’ ‘ 1 
43. Yakuts A . : ; . ; : : 3 10 
44, Kalmuk . : é 4 ; ‘ : : : . 10,866 
45. Buryats . : ; : : ; ‘ : 2 2 8 
46. Other Mongols . : : é : : ; A 1l 
47. Chinese, Japanese, and KS caliek 5 é 5 : - 3,498 
48. Gyperhoretzi . : ; : C : : ‘ . 48,068 
49. Other nationalities . 3 A : : : mt. 10,477 
50. Nationality unknown. E ; é : 5 ‘ ; 3,337 
32,761,679 


Among these various races, some with names almost un- 
known to Western Europe, there are twenty-three chief 
languages—Russian, Little Russian, Polish, other Slav tongues, 
Lithuanian, Lettish, German, other European languages, 
Tatar, Buryat, Tchuvash, Bashkir, Turkish and Turkoman, 
Kirghiz, Finnish, Esthonian, Karelian, Mordaine, Mary, 
Votyak, Perm, Ziryan and Kalmuk. 

The following table gives the number of households speak- 
ing these languages in twenty-two Governments of Huropean 
Russia :— 
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This great diversity of race and of language, of custom and 
of habit, is one of the marks of Russian life. The Tatars of 
Kazan are as different from the Russians of Leningrad as 
Hindus from Englishmen. And differences in language and 
race are reflected in differences in religion. The chief religions 
_ are Christian and Mohammedan, but there are also Buddhists, 
considerable numbers of Jews, there are Zoroastrians and 
there are primitive Pagans, the latter especially in Siberia. 
Christians are divided into Orthodox Church and various sects, 
such as Baptists, Doukhobars, and Molokanie. The Greek 
Orthodox Church is estimated to include over 65,000,000 
people, other Christian denominations over 30,000,000, Mos- 
lems over 25,000,000, and Jews about 2,000,000 or less. 


Russia as a Continent 


To think of Russia as one country is almost certainly to get 
a wrong impression of its enormous size. On the globe of 
the world it sprawls across from the Old World Hemisphere 
into the New. Moscow is four to five days’ journey from 
London or Paris by a quick route, but it takes sixteen more 
days of travel via the Trans-Siberian railway to cross the 
remainder of European Russia and Western and Eastern 
Siberia to the sea at Vladivostock. 

The total area of the Soviet Union is estimated at 8,150,000 
square miles and has a population of about 134,000,000.1 
England, Wales and Scotland have an area of 88,321 square 
miles and a population of 43,000,000. Thus the Soviet Union 
with nearly one hundred times the area of Great Britain has 
only about three times the population. 

As far as size goes, England, Wales and Scotland could be 
put in a corner of Russia and might figure as one of the sub- 
sidiary Republics, or Communes, or Governments. 

Russia in Europe and Russia in Asia are only separated by 
the Ural Mountains, which are not gigantic crags of the type 
familiar to us in the Swiss or French Alps, but comparatively 
gentle hills which have no obstacle to roads or to railways. 
In European Russia, apart from the Urals and the Valdai 


1 Estimates of population vary considerably ; two other estimates 
will be found in the Appendix. 
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Hills in Central Russia, from which the Volga takes origin, 
the only great chain of mountains is in the Caucasus, other- 
wise there are only little hills in a few localities and the whole 
of the rest of the Soviet Union in Europe is a vast plain 
traversed by rivers. 

Most of Siberia is also plain, but towards the Southern 
boundaries of Asiatic Russia there are the great mountain 
ranges of Central Asia. 

On this great plain every kind of climate is to be found ; 
in the north it is that of the Arctic, for a large part of the year 
the plains are frozen and the sea itself is frozen. On the 


north coast of Siberia no trees and very little vegetation of . 


any kind grows, but here the Tundra stretches mile on mile 
and is the habitation of wild creatures and of scarcely less wild 
men. The potentialities of Siberia are still largely unknown. 
The difficulties of Arctic navigation make an approach to the 
northern coast a matter of hazard and danger. Indeed, it is 
only since the time of the voyage of the Vega in 1878 and 
1879, when Nordenskiold, the Swedish explorer, sailed for 
the first time right round the Old World, that accurate in- 
formation as to weather and conditions has been obtained 
and charts suitable for general use made. It was only in 
1878 that goods were carried by sea for the first time from the 
Yenisei River to Europe—tallow, wheat, rye and oats. In 
1915 two Russian steamers conclusively demonstrated the 
possibilities of this route and brought cargo to Grimsby valued 
at £350,000. In 1923 the Soviet Government sent expeditions 
of ships to the Kara Sea, in the north of Siberia, the s.s. 
Arcos, Loos and Leonid Krassin, under command of British 
officers and with mostly British crews, arriving in August, 
1924, at the mouth of the Yenisei River. But this trade route 
is still experimental, although if it proves workable it will 
open up a large and rich trading country. There seems little 
doubt, however, that a regular and important seasonal traffic 
is possible. 

One of the best descriptions of Siberia is still that in The 
Voyage of the Vega, from which we quote as follows :-— 


“‘ If we take Siberia in its widest sense,—that is to say, if we include 


under that name not only Siberia proper but also the parts of High ~ 
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Asia which lie around the sources of the great Siberian rivers,—this 
land may very well be compared in extent, climate, fertility and the 
possibility of supporting a dense population, to America north of 40° 
North Latitude (that is roughly north of the line, Philadelphia, Illinois, 
Denver). Like America, Siberia is occupied in the north by woodless 
plains ;—south of this region, where only the hunter, the fisher and the 
reindeer nomad can find a scanty livelihood, there lies a widely extended 
forest territory difficult of cultivation and in its natural conditions, 
perhaps somewhat resembling Sweden and Finland north of 60° N.L. 
or 61° N.L. South of this wooded belt again, we have, both in Siberia 
and America, immeasurable stretches of an exceedingly fertile soil, of 
whose power to repay the toil of the cultivator the grain exports during 
the recent years from the frontier lands between the United States and 
Canada have afforded so striking an evidence.” ! 


The difficulty of getting the products of Siberia to the 
West is, however, very great, because the great Siberian 
rivers flow into the Arctic Ocean. ‘‘ Of these rivers the double 
river, Ob-Irtish, with its numerous affluents, waters an area 
of more than 1,300,000 English square miles, the Yenisei- 
Angara not quite 1,070,000, and the Lena somewhat over 
841,000.” Most of the land drained by these rivers is south 
of the Arctic Circle. 


““Tf we draw the northern boundary of the land that may be culti- 
vated with advantage at 60° N.L. (in Canada the provinces of Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan lie between latitudes 50° and 60° N.L.), there remains 
a cultivatable area of 2,000,000 English square miles. Most of this 
land consists of easily cultivated grassy plains, with little wood, and 
covered with the most luxuriant vegetation. The soil, in many places 
resembling the black earth or cherno-zem of Russia, rewards with 
abundant harvests even the slightest labour of cultivation.” 


Nordenskiold thought that this land might support 
*‘ many, many millions,” but no very large number of colonists 
have ever gone to Siberia. 

The same general reflections apply to European Russia, 
for contemplating the great fertile plain which stretches from 
the Urals in the east to the western border, the observer is 
compelled to think that many, many more inhabitants could 
be supported upon it than now do, in fact, get their sustenance 


1 This refers to the ’eighties of last century ; further experience only 
underlines this, and the development of Canada during the last fifty 
years suggests interesting possibilities. 
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from it. The lands from Petrograd (now Leningrad) to 
Moscow and from Moscow to the Volga and then east of the 
Volga to the boundary of Siberia at the Ural Mountains are 
corn-raising, crop-growing lands only cultivated to a portion 
of their capacity. To sail down the Volga from north to 
south is to pass between stretches of prairies in which 
enormous developments are possible. 

In the south of Russia, on the coast of the Crimea, there is 
a climate much like that of the south of France with a startling 
limpid beauty like that of the wonderful coast, the Riviera 
or Cote d’Azur, so well known to all Europeans. While in 
the Caucasus there is a grandeur and splendour of mountain 
scenery more striking than anything in Switzerland, for here 
is the very mountain peak on which legend says that Prome- 
theus was bound. The Caucasus has been one of the great 
gateways between East and West in historic and possibly in 
prehistoric times and the many waves of migration which 
have marched through its great pass have left in the mountain 
territories little groups of half a hundred or more different 
tribes and races, laggard vestiges of almost forgotten races, 
speaking many languages. 

On the eastern or rather southern side of the Caucasus is 
the wine-growing soft land of Georgia, where in the capital 
of Tiflis about seventy different languages may be heard in 
the Bazaar; for to-day, as in ancient days, it is one of the 
meeting-places of Hast and West and its electric light and 
electric trams exist side by side with conditions of life prac- 
tically unchanged for thousands of years. 

Apart from the Arctic Ocean and the Far Kast, Russia has 
but two outlets to the sea, at the Gulf of Finland and the 
Black Sea. Murmansk in the north, thanks to a branch of 
the Gulf Stream, is ice-free all the year round; but the 
Baltic in the north and the ports of North Russia and Siberia 
are frozen for some months in the year. 

The river communication inside Russia and Siberia is re- 
markably good. The Siberian rivers already referred to are 
highways for large parts of the country, but their use is 
limited by their flowing to the Arctic. In European Russia, 
the Volga, the greatest river in Europe, links not only all 
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parts of European Russia together, but through the Caspian 
Sea, into which it empties, links Russia with Turkestan to the 
east and Persia to the south. To the north the Volga is in 
communication by canal with rivers to Moscow and to Petro- 
grad, so that water communication is possible from one end 
of the country to the other. 

The railways of Russia and Siberia are not well developed 
from the American or Western European point of view, but the 
Trans-Siberian railway, only completed in 1908, is over 4,000 
miles long, and is one of the wonders of railway construction of 
the world. The journey now takes sixteen days instead of ten 
from Moscow to Vladivostock, but it is the quickest route 
from Western Europe to China and the journey is comfortable 
and convenient. The railway service from Petrograd (Lenin- 
grad) to Moscow is good, and services to the Baltic States and 
to Poland regular and reasonably good, while there are services 
to the Ukraine, the Crimea, the Caucasus and to Persia via 
the Caspian Sea which are good and convenient. The sub- 
urban services round Petrograd and Moscow work efficiently. 
The difficulty about railway transport comes from the limitation 
of material; in rush times there is consequent difficulty of 
getting a place on the trains and there is sometimes a delay of 
a day or so, as overcrowding is not allowed. 

There is a good deal of snow and ice in the descriptions of 
Siberia most familiar to Western Europeans, but residents 
speak of the beauty of its spring with enthusiasm ; it has an 
abundance of beautiful flowers, and if the winters are cold 
the summers are very hot. Of course, in Siberia itself, there 
are very great differences in climate between the far north 
and the south where Siberia comes near to Bokhara and 
Samarkand. Much of Siberia is in the same latitude as Great 
Britain, and the difference in climate is due to differences 
between our island and the Russian continental conditions, 
and the fact that no great mountain ranges separate it from 
the Polar regions. Much the same remarks may be made of 
- the climate of European Russia. 

The continental climate is both hotter and colder than our 
own. At Astrakhan, the town where the Volga empties into 
the Caspian, it is hotter than an ordinary Western European 
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can bear in the summer (the level of the Caspian is 60 feet 
below the level of the Black Sea); a temperature of 110° 
Fahrenheit is usual. But in the winter the River Volga is 
frozen hard for three months. The same considerations apply 
to the Ukraine and to Moscow, and the idea of Russia as a 
country of ice and snow needs to be balanced by the idea of 
Russia as a country of great heat. There may be great 
droughts too, as in the year preceding the famine of the Volga 
of 1921; but above all and apart from the range of variety 
in the climate the Soviet Union has a great richness of soil 
and a wonderful potentiality of agricultural production. 

It is true that the resources are not fully exploited, but 
their immensity does not appear to have been fully appreciated 
in Western Europe. Looked at objectively, the Soviet Union 
is not so much an old country as a new country; in a few 
places over its vast extent there are, remains of primitive 
customs and mediaevalcustoms. The peasants still make and 
wear beautiful traditional clothing, the Church ceremonials 
are of ancient significance, the many. picturesque churches 
and ancient buildings tell of an older day and in many ways 
Russia seems two or three hundred years behind the develop- 
ment of the Western world. But it is as though a settlement 
from an older world were put down in a new continent, while 
under the old policy of the reactionary Tsarism very little 
progress was made. But the policy of the existing Govern- 
ments of Russia is to use the available resources in a thor- 
oughly modern way, and while it is anxious to preserve the 
record of the older regime, as its careful preservation of ancient 
monuments and buildings shows, it is anxious to use the 
resources of the country to bring about a modern revival. 

Just for comparison’s sake it is worth noting how some of 
Russia’s resources compare with those of Great Britain. 
Roughly speaking, there is a Russian forest area equal to six 
Great Britains, and timber is an important article of trade ; 
the area under grain cultivation is about fifteen times the 
area of Great Britain and this is without counting the still 
untouched grain lands of Siberia. 

Turning to mineral wealth, the oil riches are by no means 
fully known, although Baku is famous; the coal and iron in 
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the Donetz region are known and being worked; there are 
great iron deposits in the Urals; iron is also being worked 
in the Caucasus; but there are huge areas of coal and iron 
still unexploited in Siberia, there is copper in the Caucasus, 
platinum in the Urals and gold on the Lena River in Siberia, 
to mention only a few of the more striking products. Nearly 
all minerals are found, nearly all food products can be grown, 
nearly all other essential vegetable products grown. Russia 
is of course a great flax-producing country, and Turkestan 
also produces cotton. If need were Russia could certainly 
live to herself but open to the trade and commerce of the 
world, providing opportunity for the investment of capital 
and for the production of enormous quantities of food- 
stuff. Russia can certainly add considerably to the wealth 
and prosperity of the world by entering on the pathway of 
modern world development and will open up to human enter- 
prise some of the greatest untouched resources still at the 
world disposal outside of the tropics. 

In Appendices at the end of this volume will be found details 
of area of population of U.S.S.R. divided according to the 
political divisions and showing the division of the country into 
Uyezds (counties) and Volosts (districts). The estimate in 
the Appendix is that of Mr. 8S. T. Sulkevitch, the statistician 


of the Commissariat of Internal Affairs, published by the 


Central Executive Committee at Leningrad in 1924. The 
estimate of distribution of the population over the area made 


2 by Mr. Ivanov in his officially published Geography is also 


given (Russia, a Short Course of Geography, Government 
Publication Department, Moscow and Leningrad, 1923). 


CHAPTER II 


The Government of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics 


The Central Executive Committee 


LTHOUGH the history of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics is a short one, it is a history of the growth 
of institutions at an unusually rapid .rate. The Soviet or 
Council system is not the arbitrary creation of a revolutionary 
committee, it is a system which has grown up as the method 
of expression, in the first instance, of a revolutionary tendency 
and, in the second place, a method of organization to maintain 
the position gained by the revolution. Councils of workmen 
in factories, of soldiers in the field, and of peasants in their 
villages were very active in the early days of the Kerensky 
revolution, and an All-Russian Central Executive Committee 
of Soviets was formed in June, 1917, while the Provisional 
Russian Government of Kerensky was still in power. It was 
the Committee which took over power when the revolution 
of October, 1917, displaced the Kerensky government. 
Originally conceived of as a sort of legislative, judiciary and 
administrative body combined, it has tended to split up its 
functions among other bodies, but it still retains very wide 
powers indeed in all three fields, subject always to revision or 
reconsideration of its decisions by the Congress of Soviets 
which elects it. 

It was the Central Executive Committee in the early days 
of the revolution which considered and decided all economic 
and political questions, and at a later stage considered the 
projects for the creation of autonomous Republics. 

Members of the Committee usually wear a little metal flag 
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with the initials of the Committee’s name in Russian letters, 
and they have a definitely marked position in the community. 
The members are immune from arrest unless by consent of 
the President or presidium of their own body, and they may 
take part in a consultative capacity in the proceedings of all 
local councils or Executive Committees and they may enter 
all Soviet institutions on presentation of their mandate. The 
obligations of members are onerous ; they must be constantly 
at work, and if absent from three successive meetings of the 
Committee (without adequate reason) forfeit their seats. 
During Sessions of the Executive Committee its members can 
be interviewed by any citizen of the Union in much the same 
way as English Members of Parliament are interviewed in the . 
Lobby at Westminster. 


The Council of People’s Commissars 
The main State Departments, such as Finance, Foreign 


| Affairs, War, Education, Health, and so on, are presided over 


by Commissars appointed by the Central Executive Com- 
mittee (or the Congress of Soviets). The Commissars have 
“Cabinet ’? meetings frequently and are responsible to the 
Executive Committee, not only in the way a Western European 
Cabinet is responsible to a Western European Parliament, 
but also in the way a Western European Civil servant is 
responsible to the particular Minister under whom he works. 
The power of the People’s Commissars is also limited in another 
way. Within each Commissariat is an executive body called 
the Collegium, of which the Commissar, the Assistant Com- 
missar and various heads of departments are members. If 
the Collegium do not agree with the decision of the People’s 
Commissar, then they have the right, without however inter- 
fering with the execution of that decision, to bring the matter 
up for consideration to the Council of People’s Commissars. 
And in practice this often occurs. 

Decrees of the Council of People’s Commissars are issued 
signed by the Chairman, with the Administrator of the Chancery 
and the Secretary as guarantors of technical correctness. In 
purely administrative matters affecting their own departments 
individual Commissariats may act alone, but for general 
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executive purposes the Council of People’s Commissars acts 
as a whole. Its meetings are concerned, however, not only 
with executive and administrative action, but with the framing 
of legislation for submission to the Central Executive Com- 
mittee. 


The Council of Labour and Defence 


The position and powers of the Council of Labour and 
Defence is peculiarly interesting, because it is not only an 
example of the working of Soviet institutions, but shows in 
its history an example of the growth, apart from the arbitrary 
creation, of the Soviet constitution. In the original concep- 
tion of the division of functions among the administrative 
executive bodies brought into existence by the Russian 
Revolution it was intended that the general economic pro- 
gramme of Soviet Russia should be carried out by a Supreme 
Economic Council which would deal with production, dis- 
tribution and exchange. 

The work of such a body was to be concerned with the pro- 
vision of raw materials, the development of agriculture and 
its direction towards the Communist goal, the organization 
and direction of Foreign Trade and the direction of industry 
within Russia, the adequate use of resources in Labour, the 
maintenance of Transport, and the provision of State currency 
and banking and other cognate matters. The Supreme 
Economic Council set up to discharge these functions was 
originally conceived as a body which could gradually absorb 
functions from other bodies and eventually itself remain as 
the expression of the machinery of the Communist State 
when other functions of the temporary Revolutionary organ- 
ization created for purposes of physical and economic conflicts 
with capitalist enemies had disappeared. This conception 
depended for its fulfilment on a rapid spread of a world- 
revolutionary movement adopting the Soviet method of 
organization. The circumstances pressing upon Soviet Russia, 
however, determined a different development and might be 
given in the words of a Russian writer in 1922} :— 


1 Russian Information and Review, January 15, 1922. 
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“The Civil War which began in the spring of 1918, passing in the 
summer into a war of national defence against foreign aggression and 
invasion, for three years obliged the Soviet Government to consider 
the work of each Commissariat in the light, not of its harmony with the 
best economic interests of the people as a whole, but of its adaptability 
to military requirements and the needs of a besieged fortress—as 
Soviet Russia felt herself to be from 1918 to 1920. Certain Commis- 
sariats (Food, Transport) developed into powerful organizations with a 
nation-wide scope and a sense of independence, others (Labour, Agri- 
culture, Foreign Trade) had their utility destroyed or their activities 
seriously limited from the very beginning by the conditions of war- 
time. The Supreme Economic Council itself found its hands more 
than full with the problems of adapting industry for war-time purposes, ! 
and, when peace returned with the autumn of 1920, of reviving those 
branches which had had perforce to be allowed to fall into decline or 
decay. After three years’ concentration on purely industrial affairs it 
was no longer capable of assuming the all-embracing réle assigned to 
it by the original planners of its existence, it has become to all intents 
and purposes the People’s Commissariat of Industry.”’ 


A new organ was necessary, and such a one was at hand. 
In April, 1920, the Council of Defence (an inter-departmental 
“War Cabinet ” set up within the Council of People’s Com- 
missariat in November, 1918, for the express purpose of winning 
the war (the civil war), like its counterparts in Western 
Europe) had been re-organized on a wider basis as_ the 
Council of Labour and Defence “ with the object,” in the 
words of the decree, of ‘the closest possible unification of 
all forces on the Labour front.” 

It was at this period that the plan of using the Red Army, 
the fighting army, as a Labour Army was worked out in 
considerable detail, and much work on felling of trees and on 
repair of railway bridges was actually carried out. 

But the Polish war of 1920 and the attacks by the armies 
of General Wrangel in the Crimea prevented the carrying out 
of these plans, and after the ending of these two wars the 
position of the Council of Labour and Defence as an inner 
executive put it into the position of taking over the task, 
not only of defence, but also of general economic reconstruction. 


1 The first duty of the Supreme Council of National Economy had 
been to take over the industries of the country as they were successively 
nationalized in 1918. 

D 
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The meeting of the eighth All-Russian Congress of Soviets 
in December, 1920, which met to consider the situation of 
Soviet Russia at the conclusion of the wars, decreed the 
following powers and duties as those of the Council of Labour 
and Defence :— 


“The Council of Labour and Defence co-ordinates and develops the 
activity of all departments of State in the interests of the defence of 
the country and of economic reconstruction. 

‘To carry out the task imposed upon it, the Council of Labour and 
Defence publishes its decision, regulations, and instructions, and takes 
all the measures necessary to ensure the accurate and rapid execution ; 
in particular it determines the single economic plan of the R.S.F.S.R., 
submits it for ratification by the All-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee, directs the work of the People’s Commissariats in accordance 
with this plan, supervises its application and decides in cases of necessity 
on any modification of its provisions.” 


The Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars is 
President of the Council of Labour and Defence and its per- 
manent members are the Commissars for War, the Supreme 
Economic Council, Labour, Transport, Agriculture, Food, 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection and a representative of 
the All-Russian Council of Trade Unions. 

The Director of the Central Statistical Department attends 
the meetings in an advisory capacity, and while financial 
business is being discussed a representative of the Commis- 
sariat of Finance, who, on these occasions, has the right to vote. 

In the carrying out of its general functions the Council of 
Labour and Defence works through and by the Council of 
People’s Commissars and the individual Commissariats con- 
cerned, but decisions of the Council can only be upset by the 
Central Executive Committee.1 

But the Council of Labour and Defence exercises its power 
of setting up special committees or commissions to deal with 
definite subjects on definite problems in an active way. One 
of the many important commissions it has set up is the State 
Economic Planning Department, known as the Gosplan, and 


1 There is an interesting parallel between the Council of Labour and 
Defence in Russia and the Committee of Imperial Defence and the 
Committee of Civil Research in Great Britain. 
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others deal with Electrification, Raw Materials, Agriculture and 


similar urgent questions. This aspect of the work of the Council 
of Labour and Defence is not peculiar to this body. The 
setting up of special Committees, which may be invested with 
great powers and responsibilities, is indeed characteristic of 
Soviet organizations from the Central Executive Committee at 
the top to the village Council at the bottom of the govern- 
mental hierarchy. Functional and regional devolution of 
power and responsibility is carried very far throughout the 
Soviet Union, and in practice very large numbers of men and 
women are actively engaged in work in co-operation with the 
elected Soviet authorities, and the tendency is to spread the 


_ power and responsibility over greater numbers while keeping 


in the hands of the local or higher Soviets a power of super- 
vision and control of which the Central Executive Committee 
is the highest organ and the type. 

Thus a whole linked system of organizations exists whose 
functions parallel those of the Council of Labour and Defence 
in respect to the areas over which their respective Executive 
Committees have authority. These bodies, whose functions 
were defined by a decree of June, 1921, are stated to exist 
“‘to unify and develop the activity of all local economic organs, 
to co-ordinate their work, and to ensure that they meet the 
problems dictated, not only by local interest, but also by those 
of the State as a whole.” 

The Council of Labour and Defence has its own official 
journal, the Hconomic Life (Hkonomicheskaya Zhizn), and has 
been the organ through which the New Economic Policy of 
1921 has been realized in practice. 


The All-Russian Congress of Soviets 


This supreme body is composed of representatives of town 
Soviets in the proportion of one deputy for every 25,000 
electors and representatives of provincial congresses or 
autonomous Republics on the basis of one deputy for every 
125,000 inhabitants. The explanation of this difference in 
method and value of representation is based on the fact that 
town Soviets and rural Soviets were originally separate and 
met in separate congresses, first amalgamating to form a 
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single Congress in November, 1917. The workshops naturally 
based themselves on actual electors, i.e. workers in the place 
concerned, and the peasants on population, as the number of 
adults was not so easy to compute, but was thought to be 
about 1 in 5. 

The elections of town Soviets and those of rural districts, 
counties and provinces take place annually in the month 
preceding the assembly of the All-Russian Congress of Soviets. 
The elections are at open meetings and the vote is taken by 
show of hands. In practice the method of election and the 
value given to urban and rural voters gives an advantage to 
the towns, and as the Communist Party are the most active 
politically-minded people, and in control of the only legal 
party organization, an advantage to the Communists. But 
latterly the number of “‘ non-party ”’ deputies has tended to 
increase, and when the regulations at present in force and 
which limit political activity are removed, it is probable 
that a healthy opposition will manifest itself in the different 
congresses of Soviets and throughout the union in all the 
other organs of Soviet power. 


The Villages 


In a country in which over 80 per cent. of the population 
live in villages and outside towns the centre of political in- 
fluence rests inevitably on the agricultural population. As a 
temporary measure such a population can be cowed by a 
dictatorship, and the more easily the less well this population 
is educated. The policy of the Soviet Government, however, 
while on the one hand endeavouring to keep the directing 
and controlling power of the State in the hands of the town 
workers, on the other works hard for the introduction of 
improved methods of farming and for the stamping out of 
illiteracy. Coercion beyond a point becomes therefore im- 
possible ; coercion to the extent of compulsory requisition 
from the peasants of a large part of their produce became 
impossible in 1920, and was replaced by the New Economic 
Policy including the Agricultural Tax in kind. 

The tax in kind is now going and is being replaced by a tax 
in money. And in order to secure the co-operation of the 
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peasant the Soviet Government is obliged to turn its attention 
to engaging the individual economic interest of the peasant 
_in the prosperity of agriculture and farming generally. About 
two years ago the battle-cry of the Communist leaders of 
Russia was “To the Youth,’ now the whole attention of 
Russian leaders is turned to the problem of the peasant. 
Even with an entirely illiterate peasantry the new orientation 
of policy would mean compromise with the principles of Com- 
munism as applied by Russian leaders to the country’s in- 
dustry. With a peasantry rapidly becoming literate, with 
peasant newspapers increasing in circulation, with the peasant 
mind implacably that of the small cultivator intent on the 
profit and loss of his own efforts, the compromise is likely to 
go very much farther than those responsible for the direction 
of Russian affairs would wish. And the ironical paradox 
presents itself that the Russian Communists are being com- 
pelled to compromise largely because of the improvements in 
education and in status which the revolution has brought to 
the peasants. For these reasons the organization of Village 
Government is particularly important and is likely to play a 
great part in the near future in introducing non-Communist 
elements into control of Russian affairs. 

And a specially interesting feature of Village Government 
is the fact that the revolution has made no great change in 
village institutions, but has increased their powers and in- 
fluence. Before the revolution the peasants were treated 
separately from other classes of the population and had a 
part of the duties of local administration in their hands. 

The village before the revolution had their village council 
meetings, elected their executive office, the starosta and also 
a tax-collector. They also elected at the village communal 
assembly delegates or representatives for the Volost (County 
or Canton) Assembly, the delegates of the villages being 
elected in the proportion of one to every ten households. It 
was at the Village and Volost assemblies pre-war that all 
affairs of the peasants were discussed and by them that their 
own officials were appointed. The village Soviet under the 
present regime has the same kind of functions as before the 
war, and the Volost Soviet is elected by the village Soviet 
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instead of from the village meetings, but it also has the same 
kind of functions as before the war. With an important 
difference that in both cases the present functions are more 
important and responsible than before the revolution. The 
continuity of tradition is, however, important, as it must 
tend to keep the villages and Volost institutions stable, while 
the additional powers now possessed by these institutions 
tend to make them more influential. 


Present-day Village Organization 


Villages with more than 400 inhabitants elect a Council in 
the proportion of one member to each 200 inhabitants provided 
that the total number is not more than 25. Councils so elected 
must meet not less than twice a month, and their authority is 
absolute within the limits of their jurisdiction. Their duties are 
defined as carrying out the instructions of the Executive 
Committee of the Volost (rural district), or Uyezd (county) of - 
which they form a part, to keep order within their boundaries 
and to attempt to raise the economic and cultural level of 
their area. 

The Councils of Villages of above 10,000 population must 
elect an Executive Committee of two members who are the 
Executive organ of the Council. Im villages of less than 
10,000 people this power is exercised by the Chairman of the 
Council, who becomes very much the same as the pre-revolution 
starosta. The Chairman of the Village Council is paid a 
salary by the Gubernia (provincial) Executive Committee, 
which is defrayed out of money raised by local taxation. 

The Chairman of the Village Council or the Executive 
Committee of the Council are held responsible by the Council 
and by the superior authorities of the district, county or 
province and must see to the carrying out of such special 
instructions as are issued from time to time by the Com- 
missariat of Internal Affairs of the Soviet Union in consulta- 
tion with other Commissariats. 


Smaller Villages 


Villages of less than 400 population join with a large village, 
if one exists in the neighbourhood, in the election of a Council, 
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or group themselves together with a number of other small 
villages to elect a Council. There are cases, however, when, 
for geographical reasons, such union or grouping is impossible. 
In this case the village has to be governed by a general meeting 
of all the adult inhabitants, who elect a Chairman to be their 
responsible executive officer for a period fixed by the Executive 
Committee of the district in which the village is situated and 
confirmed by the County Authority. 

This district and village organization of Russia is thus a 
very stable thing, and it is difficult to believe that the peasants 
will ever consent, under whatever regime may be in force in 
Russia, to any serious diminution of their powers and respon- 
_ sibilities. Indeed, it is much more probable that the authority 
of the Village and District Soviets will increase, and with the 
spread of the power of reading and the quickening of the 
political consciousness, which is deliberately encouraged by 
the Soviet Government, these institutions will become more 
and more valuable as training-grounds in administration for ~ 
the peasantry and more and more effective, as helping to shape 
and give expression to organized peasant opinion in all parts 

of the Union. And when to the purely governmental or 
_ political organization is added the influence of the co-operative 
societies, which are predominantly peasant in character and 
through which the peasant may enter into Unions and Associa- 
tions covering not only his district or county, but his province 
or his republic or, in certain cases, even the whole Soviet 
Union, it is clear that the way to a full expression of peasant 
opinion and the exercise of a large degree of peasant influence 
is wide open in Soviet Russia. What this will mean in the 
future is difficult to estimate exactly. But that it will not 
make for the return of the old regime with all its limitations on 
_ peasant life, or opportunities for education, or opportunities 
for land-holding, or opportunities for co-operation, is pretty 
well certain. That the new power of the peasant will mean 
~ a modification of Communism is not a question of the future, 
but of the present. Communism has already been very largely 
modified by peasant action, but the resultant of the forces of 
Communist theory and peasant opposition is not reaction, 
but a tremendous quickening of co-operation. 
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It now falls to consider the administrative steps in the 
Soviet system which lead up from the Village Soviet, the 
Volost Soviet to the highest Councils of the State. 

The Volost (Rural District) Congress of Councils (a Volost 
is often equal in size to half an English county) is composed of 
the representatives of all Village Councils in the proportion of 
one deputy for each ten members of the Council. Councils 
with less than ten members send one representative each. 

The Uyezd (County) Congress of Councils (an Uyezd may be 
as big as two or three English counties) is composed of the 
representatives of Village Councils in the proportion of one 
representative for each 1,000 inhabitants, but must not exceed 
300. Representatives of Town Councils, of towns of not 
more than 10,000 people, also take part in the Uyezd Congress. 
Representatives from towns, factories or works—whether 
inside towns or existing as isolated industrial settlements— 
send representatives to the Uyezd Congress in the proportion 
of one representative for each 200 electors. 

The Gubernia (Provincial) Congress of Soviets (some Pro- 
vinces are larger than the whole of England) is composed of 
representatives from Town Councils, from Councils of factory 
and works settlements with a population of more than 5,000 
inhabitants, and from Volost Congresses. 

From Volost Congresses the proportion is one representative 
for every 10,000 inhabitants, from factories and works one 
representative for each 2,000 electors. Towns send repre- 
sentatives in the proportion of one representative for each 
10,000 inhabitants. The larger industrial centres are included. 
Congresses are annual. 

The Oblast Congress of Soviets (an Oblast is larger than a 
Province) is composed of the deputies of Town Councils, Uyezd 
Congress and Gubernia Congress. The basis of election is one 
representative for each 25,000 inhabitants, as regards Uyezd 
or Gubernia, or one representative for each 5,000 electors in a 
town. . 

The Congress of Councils of a Constituent Republic is composed 
of deputies of Town Councils of the Gubernia Congress of 
Soviets in the proportion of one to 25,000 electors and one 
to 125,000 of population respectively. All adults, men or 
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women, can exercise the vote at 18 years of age except :— 
Persons using hired labour for the making of profit. 
2. Persons living on income or capital or the profit from 
business or property. 
3. Private traders or agents. 
4, Monks, clergy or those employed in Churches or religious 
establishments. 
5. Employees and agents of former police, gendarmes or 
Okhrana, or members of the former Royal Family. 
6. Persons mentally ill, or abnormal or under guardianship. 
Note.—The limit of age for voters may be lowered by any 
local Council with the sanction of the Central Government. 


fed 


General Principles of Government and Administration 


The beginning of the Soviet or Council system of Govern- 
ment is the election of representatives according to occupation 
and not according to place of residence. As far as villages are 
concerned, residence in an area and occupation in some form 
of work on the land are of course much the same thing in 
practice. In the towns the Councils are, however, elected 
from factory, workshop or administrative units. 

From the structure of the Council form of Local and State 
Government it will be seen that it is based on the Councils of 
Villages or of industrial establishments who elect delegates to 
serve as members of a Congress of similar persons, covering a 
wider area and constituting the next upward step in the admini- 
stration. This Congress in its turn elects other delegates to 
another Congress of still wider area, until finally, by a process 
of indirect election, several times removed from the village 
or the factory, the All-Russian Congress of Soviets is elected, 
which in its turn elects a Central Executive Committee, again 
appointing the People’s Commissaries who control the different 
branches of administration of the Soviet Union. 

Owing to the different electoral values given to the votes 
of the agricultural and the industrial population, the higher 
administrative bodies have a greater representation of the 


1 Modifications are now being made, as State Loans have been 
floated internally and hired labour is allowed to be used, and also 
private trading. 
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industrial element of the population than of the agricultural. 
All elections are conducted by open voting at meetings where 
the electors are in session, whether it be that of a village or 
of the Central Executive Committee of the Soviet Union. 
The net result of the system is to secure the election of capable 
persons, well-affected to the existing regime, and it is thus a 
stable form of government. 

The fact that each successive stage in the administrative 
hierarchy is a copy of that above or that below with similar 
powers, but of less or wider range as the case may be, makes 
it easily possible for the Central Administrative Departments 
to operate at each lower stage of the descending hierarchy 
through Committees, or through individuals to whom are 
entrusted, for the particular level of Councils which they 
represent, powers of the same nature as those of the Central 
Authority, but of more limited extent. 

And in practice the Central Authorities reproduce them- 
selves in little all over the area of the Soviet Union, the chair- 
man of a Village Council even having power to appoint Com- 
mittees or individuals to carry out particular functions subject, 
of course, to the concurrence of the higher authority. 

The result of this form of organization is to knit the whole 
administrative framework very closely together—another 
reason for its stability—and to make it possible, theoretically, 
for any capable person to step from the meeting of an obscure 
Village Council to the Central Executive Committee, or even 
to the direction of one of the People’s Commissariats. 

Under this system the Central Executive Organizations tend 
to concentrate a great deal of power in their hands, and the 
dominant political party, the Communist Party, which is at 
present the only legal party, is able to control the whole 
machine, and thus carry out its organization for the exercise 
of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat. 

But within the system itself exists the possibility of the 
peasant demanding and obtaining a larger share than he has 
at present in political control. That the peasant does now 
demand a larger share of control is certain, and it is only a 
question of time before he obtains it, for there is nothing 
sufficiently powerful in the Government, which is called the 
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Government of Workers and Peasants, to resist the demand 
of the peasantry. It may indeed be doubted whether there 
is even the desire to resist the giving of greater powers to the 
peasantry on the part of a large number of Communists. The 
difference which could be made to Russia by an increase of 
peasant influence is a difference in the direction of practical 
compromise with Communist theory. The peasant will not 
object to Government owned and controlled industry, if it 
produces the necessary products. The criterion of the peasant, 
in fact, is a practical one, he is not a theorist. The influence 
of the peasant, therefore, will be toward a modification of the 
rigidity of the social and economic conceptions of the rulers 
of Russia. 


CHAPTER III 


Constitution of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics 


HE actual form of the Constitution adopted in July, 
1923, and ratified in January, 1924, by the Second 
Congress of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, has to 
be read in conjunction with the Constitution of 1918; it 
is a growing organization, not a fixed form. 
The translation which follows here is that made for and 
issued by the British Foreign Office in the pamphlet Soviet 
Russia (Stationery Office, 1924) :— 


“The Central Executive Committee of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics, solemnly proclaiming the unshakability of the foundations 
of the Soviet power, in execution of the resolution of the first Congress 
of Soviets of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, and, likewise, on 
the basis of the agreement for the formation of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, taken at the first Congress of Soviets of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics in Moscow on the 30th December, 1922, and 
taking into consideration the corrections and amendments proposed by 
the Central Executive Committees of the United Republics, resolves : 
The declaration of the formation of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics and the Agreement for the formation of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics shall form the fundamental law (Constitution) of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 


“First Srction. Declaration regarding the Formation of the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics. 


“Since the time of the formation of the Soviet Republics, the States 
of the world have divided into two camps: the camp of Capitalism 
and the camp of Socialism. 

““ There—in the camp of Capitalism—national enmity and inequality, 
colonial slavery and chauvinism, national oppression and pogroms, 
imperialist brutalities and wars. 
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*“‘ Here—in the camp of Socialism—mutual confidence and peace, 
national freedom and equality, dwelling together in peace and the 
brotherly collaboration of peoples. 

“The attempts of the capitalist world over a number of decades to 
settle the question of nationality by the combination of the free develop- 
ment of peoples with the system of the exploitation of man by man 
have proved fruitless. On the contrary, the skein of national contra- 
dictions is becoming more and more tangled threatening ‘the very 
existence of Capitalism. The bourgeoisie has been found impotent to 
organize the collaboration of peoples. 

“Only in the camp of the Soviets, only under the conditions of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, mustering around itself the majority of 
the population, has it proved possible to destroy at the roots national 
oppression, to establish an atmosphere of mutual confidence and lay 
the foundations of the brotherly collaboration of peoples. 

“Only thanks to these circumstances have the Soviet Republics 
been able to beat off the attacks of the imperialists of the whole world, 
internal and external; only thanks to these circumstances have they 
been able successfully to liquidate the civil war, to secure their own 
existence and commence peaceful economic construction. 

“But the years of war have not passed without leaving traces. 
Desolated fields, closed-down factories, destroyed productive forces and 
the exhaustion of economic resources, remaining as a heritage from the 
war, render insufficient the separate efforts of separate republics in the 
field of economic construction. The restoration of the national economy 
proved impossible under the condition of the separate existence of 
the Republics. 

“On the other hand, the instability of the international situation and 
the danger of new attacks renders inevitable the creation of a united 
front of Soviet Republics in the face of capitalist surroundings. 

‘‘ Finally, the very construction of Soviet authority, international by 
its class nature, impels the labouring masses of the Soviet Republics to 
the path of amalgamation in one Socialist family. 

** All these circumstances insistently demand the amalgamation of 
the Soviet Republics in one united State able to secure both its external 
security and internal economic prosperity, and the freedom of the 
national development of the peoples. ’ 

“The will of the peoples of the Soviet Republics recently assembled 
at the Congress of their Soviets, and there unanimously accepting the 
decision to establish the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, serves as 
a reliable guarantee that this is a union of equal peoples ; that each 
republic is secured the right of freely withdrawing from the Union ; that 
entry into the union is open to all Socialist Soviet Republics, both now 
existing and which may arise in the future ; that the new united State 
is a worthy crown of the foundations laid in October, 1917, of the 
peaceful dwelling together and the brotherly collaboration of peoples ; 
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that it serves as a trustworthy bulwark against world capitalism, and 
a new decisive step along the path of the union of the workers of all 
countries in a world Socialist Soviet Republic.” 


July 21, 1923. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNION OF SOCIALIST 
SOVIET REPUBLICS 


At the Session of the Union Central Executive Committee 
on July 6, the Declaration and Treaty of Union (which to- 
gether form the Constitution of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics) was formally ratified. The Treaty of Union in 
its final form, the original draft of which has been considerably 
amended, is given below as translated by Russian Information 
and Review (London). 


THE TREATY OF UNION 


The Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic (R.S.F.S.RB.), 
the Ukrainian Socialist Soviet Republic (U.S.S.R.), the White 
Russian Socialist Soviet Republic (W.R.S.S.R.), and the 
Transcaucasian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic (the Socialist 
Soviet Republics of Azerbaijan, Georgia and Armenia), hereby 
unite into one federal State—the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics. + 


I. CoMPETENCE OF THE SUPREME GOVERNING BODIES 
OF THE UNION 


1. The competence of the Union of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lics as exercised by its supreme governing bodies shall include : 
(a) Representation of the Union in international relations, 

the conduct of all diplomatic intercourse, the conclusion 
of political and other treaties with other States. 

(6) Modification of the external frontiers of the Union, as 
also the regulation of questions regarding the alteration 
of the boundaries between the contracting Republics. 

(c) Conclusion of Treaties for the incorporation of new 
Republics in the Union. 


1 To these must now be added the Uzbek and Turkoman Socialist 
Soviet Republics. 
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(d) Declaration of war and conclusion of peace. 

(e) Floating of foreign and internal Union loans, and sanction 
of foreign and internal loans of the contracting Republics. 

(f) Ratification of international treaties. 

(g) Control of foreign trade, and establishment of a system 

of internal trade. 

(h) Establishment of the basic principles and of a general 
plan for the whole national economic system of the 
Union ; delimitation of the branches of industry and 
of separate industrial undertakings which are of im- 
portance to the whole Union; and the conclusion of 
concession agreements, both relating to the Union as a 

whole as also in the name of the contracting Republics. 

(2) Control of transport and posts and telegraphs. 

(j) Organization and control of the armed forces of the Union. 

(k) Adoption of a single State budget for the Union, com- 
prising the budgets of the contracting Republics ; deter- 
mination of the general Union taxes and revenues, as 
also of deductions therefrom and additions thereto for 
the budgets of the contracting Republics; authoriza- 
tion of additional taxes and dues for the budgets of the 
contracting Republics. 

(l) Establishment of a single currency and credit system. 

(m) Establishment of general principles governing the dis- 
tribution and use of land, and the exploitation of mineral 
wealth, forests, and waterways throughout the whole 
territory of the Union. 

(n) General Union legislation on migration from one , Republic 
to another, and establishment of a colonization fund. 

(0) Establishment of basic principles for the composition and 
procedure of the Courts and the civil and criminal 
legislation of the Union. 

(p) Establishment of the fundamental labour laws. 

(q) Establishment of the general principles of national edu- 
cation. 

(r) Adoption of a system of weights and measures. 

(s) Organization of statistics covering the whole Union. 

(t) Fundamental legislation as to the rights of foreigners to 
citizenship of the Union. 
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(u) Amnesties throughout the whole territory of the Union. 

(v) Veto of decisions of Soviet Congresses and of central 
executive committees of the contracting Republics which 
infringe the present constitution. 

(w) Adjudication of disputes arising between contracting 
Republics. 

2. The ratification and amendment of the fundamental 
provisions of the present constitution is the exclusive pre- 
rogative of the Union Congress of Soviets. 


Il. Soverricn Riauts oF THE CONTRACTING REPUBLICS, 
AND UNION CITIZENSHIP 


3. The sovereign rights of the constituent Republics are 
restricted only to the extent laid down.in the present consti- 
tution and only in connection with matters falling within the 
competence of the Union. Outside these limits each contract- 
ing Republic exercises its State authority independently ; 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republic safeguards the sovereign 
rights of the contracting Republics. 

4, Each of the contracting Republics retains its right to 
leave the Union if it so desires. 

5. The contracting Republics shall modify their consti- 
tutions as required by the present Union constitution. 

6. The territories of the contracting Republics may not 
be altered without their consent, and the consent of all the 
Republics forming the Union is necessary for any alteration, 
limitation, or annulment of Paragraph 4. 

7. Union citizenship replaces citizenship of the separate 
Republics. 


III. Tart Union Congress or Soviets 


8. The supreme authority of the Union is the Union Con- 
gress of Soviets, and, in the interval between congresses, 
the Union Central Executive Committee, consisting of the 
Union Council and the Council of Nationalities. 

9. The Union Congress of Soviets is composed of represen- 
tatives of town Soviets and Soviets of town settlements in 
the proportion of one delegate for every 25,000 electors, and 
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of representatives of provincial Soviet congresses in the pro- 
portion of one delegate for every 125,000 inhabitants. 

10. Delegates to the Union Congress of Soviets are elected 
at the provincial Soviet Congresses. In Republics where 
there are no provincial units, delegates are elected directly 
at the Soviet Congress of the Republic. 

11. Ordinary Union Soviet Congresses are summoned 
annually by the Union Central Executive Committee. Extra- 
ordinary congresses are summoned by the Union Central 
Executive Committee on its own initiative, or on the demand 
of the Union Council, the Council of Nationalities, or two 
of the Republics. 

12. Under exceptional circumstances when the Union 
Congress of Soviets cannot be called at the proper time, the 
Union Central Executive Committee is authorized to post- 
pone it. 


IV. Tue Union CEntTRAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


13. The Central Executive Committee of the Union is 
composed of the Union Council and the Council of Nation- 
alities. 

14. The Union Congress of Soviets elects the Union Council, 
which consists of 371 members, from delegates of the con- 
tracting Republics proportionally to the population of each 
Republic. 

15. The Council of Nationalities is constituted of represen- 
tatives of the contracting and autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republics on the basis of five delegates from each of these, 
and of representatives of the autonomous regions of the 
R.S.F.S.R., each of which sends one delegate. The constitu- 
tion of the Council of Nationalities as a whole must be ratified 
by the Union Congress of Soviets. 

Note.—The autonomous Republics of Adzharia and Abk- 
hazia and the autonomous region of South Osetia shall have 
one representative each on the Council of Nationalities. 

16. The Union Council and Council of Nationalities shall 
examine all decrees, codes, and regulations submitted to them 
by the presidium of the Central Executive Committee and 
the Council of People’s Commissaries of the Union, by separate 
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People’s Commissaries of the Union, or by the central execu- 
tive committees of the contracting Republics, also when the 
question of such decrees, etc., is raised on the initiative of 
the Union Council or the Council of Nationalities. 

17. The Union Central Executive Committee issues codes, 
decrees, regulations, and orders, and forms a single legislative 
and executive body for the Union; it further defines the 
work of the presidium of the Central Executive Committee 
and the Council of People’s Commissaries of the Union. 

18. All decrees and decisions concerning general political 
and economic conditions within the Union, or introducing 
fundamental alterations in the existing practice of the State 
departments of the Union, must be submitted to the Union 
Central Executive Committee for examination and ratification. 

19. All decrees, regulations, and orders issued by the 
Central Executive Committee are compulsory throughout the 
territory of the Union. 

20. The Union Central Executive Committee may suspend 
or set aside decrees, regulations, and orders of its presidium, 
the Soviet Congresses, and the Central Executive Committees 
of the contracting Republics as well as of other governing 
bodies throughout the territory of the Union. 

21. Ordinary sessions of the Union Central Executive 
Committees are summoned by its presidium three times a 
year. Extraordinary sessions are called by decision of the 
presidium of the Union Council or of the presidium of the 
Council of Nationalities, as also on the demand of the Central 
Executive Committee of any one of the contracting Republics. 

22. Draft laws which are submitted to the Union Central 
Executive Committee only acquire legal force when they have 
been approved by the Union Council of Nationalities ; they 
are published in the name of the Union Central Executive 
Committee. 

23. In case the Union Council and the Council of Nation- 
alities fail to agree, the question is to be submitted to a con- 
ciliation commission formed by them. 

24. Should no agreement be reached by the conciliation 
commission the question is referred for consideration to a 
joint session of the Union Council and the Council of Nation- 
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alities, and should no majority of votes of the Union Council 
or of the Council of Nationalities be secured, the question 
may be submitted at the request of either body to an ordinary 
or extraordinary Union Congress of Soviets. 

25. The Union Council and Council of Nationalities each 
elects a presidium of seven of its members to arrage its sessions 
and conduct the work of the latter. 

26. In the intervals between sessions of the Union Central 
Executive Committee supreme authority is vested in its 
presidium, formed by the Union Central Executive Committee 
of twenty-one members, amongst whom are included the 
whole of the Union Council presidium and the presidium 
of the Council of Nationalities. 

27. The Central Executive Committee elects, in accordance 
with the number of contracting Republics, four chairmen of 
the Union Central Executive Committee from members of 
its presidium. 

28. The Union Central Executive Committee is responsible 
to the Union Congress of Soviets. 


V. Tse PrReEsIDIUM oF THE UNION CENTRAL 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


29. In the interval between the sessions of the Union Central 
Executive Committee its presidium is vested with supreme 
legislative, executive, and administrative authority. 

30. The presidium of the Union Central Executive Com- 
mittee supervises the application of the Union constitution 
and the carrying out by all departmental authorities of all 
decisions of the Union Congress of Soviets and of the Union 
Central Executive Committee. 

31. The presidium of the Union Central Executive Com- 


| - mittee is empowered to suspend or to set aside the decisions 


of the Council of People’s Commissaries and of separate 
People’s Commissariats of the Union, as also of the Central 
Executive Committees and of the Councils of People’s Com- 
missaries of the contracting Republics. 

32. The presidium of the Union Central Executive Com- 
mittee is empowered to suspend the decisions of Soviet Con- 
gresses of the contracting Republics, but must subsequently 
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submit these decisions for examination and ratification by 
the Union Central Executive Committee. 

33. The presidium of the Union Central Executive Com- 
mittee issues decrees, regulations, and orders, examines and 
ratifies draft decrees and resolutions submitted by the Council 
of People’s Commissaries, by separate departments of the 
Union, or by the Central Executive Committees of the con- 
stituent Republics, their presidiums and other governing 
bodies. 

34. The decrees and decisions of the Union Central Execu- 
tive Committee, its presidium, and the Council of People’s 
Commissaries of the Union are printed in all languages ordin- 
arily used in the Republics (Russian, Ukrainian, White 
Russian, Georgian, Armenian, Turko-Tatar). 

35. The presidium of the Union Central Executive Com- 
mittee decides all questions regarding the relations between 
the Union Council of People’s Commissaries and the People’s 
Commissariats of the Union on the one hand and the Central 
Executive Committees of the contracting Republics and their 
presidiums on the other. 

36. The presidium of the Union Central Executive Com- 
mittee is responsible to the latter. 


VI. Tuer Union Covunort or PEOPLE’s COMMISSA RIES 


37. The Union Council of People’s Commissaries is the 
executive and administrative body of the Union Central 
Executive Committee, and is formed by the latter as follows : 

The Chairman of the Union Council of People’s Commissaries. 

The Vice-Chairman of the Union Council of People’s Com- 
missaries. 

The People’s Commissary for Foreign Affairs. 

The People’s Commissary for Military and Naval Affairs. 

The People’s Commissary for Foreign Trade. 

The People’s Commissary for Transport. 

The People’s Commissary for Posts and Telegraphs. 

The People’s Commissary for Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Inspection. 

The People’s Commissary for Labour. 
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The People’s Commissary for Food. 

The People’s Commissary for Finance. 

The Chairman of the Supreme Economic Council. 

38. The Union Council of People’s Commissaries issues 
decrees and regulations, which are compulsory throughout 
the territory of the Union, within the limits of the powers 
conferred on it by the Union Central Executive Committee 
and by the statute whereby it is established. 

39. The Union Council of People’s Commissaries examines 
decrees and regulations submitted to it by separate People’s 
Commissariats of the Union or by the Central Executive Com- 
mittees of the contracting Republics and their presidiums. 

40. In all its work the Union Council of People’s Com- 
missaries is responsible to the Union Central Executive 
Committee and its presidium. 

41. Regulations and orders made by the Union Council of 
People’s Commissaries may be suspended or rescinded by the 

Union Central Executive Committee and its presidium. 
42. The Central Executive Committees of the contracting 
Republics and their presidiums may appeal against the 
decrees and decisions of the Union Council of People’s Com- 
missaries to the presidium of the Union Central Executive 
Committee, but may not, in the meantime, suspend their 
execution. 


VII. Tse Supreme Court oF THE UNION 


43. For the maintenance of revolutionary law throughout 
the territory of the Union, a Supreme Court of the Union is 
attached to the Union Central Executive Committee. The 
competence of this court includes :— 

(a) To give authoritative interpretations on questions of 
general Union legislation to the Supreme Courts of the 
contracting Republics. 

(6) On the recommendation of the procurator of the Union 
Supreme Court, to examine the regulations, decisions, 
and sentences of the Supreme Courts of the contracting 
Republics, and to appeal against them to the Union 
Central Executive Committee on the ground that they 
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violate general Union legislation or in so far as they are 
prejudicial to the interests of the other Republics. 

(c) To give decisions, at the request of the Union Central 
Executive Committee, on the legality of any regulations 
of the contracting Republics, from the point of view 
of the Union constitution. 

(d) To adjudicate in judiciable disputes between the con- 
tracting Republics. 

(e) To examine accusations against high officials of the Union 
for crimes of office. 

44. The Union Supreme Court functions through— 

(a) Plenary sessions ; 
(b) Civil and criminal divisions ; 
(c) Military and military transport divisions. 

45. The plenary session of the Union’ Supreme Court con- 
sists of eleven members, including the chairman and vice- 
chairman, the four chairmen of the plenary sessions of the 
Supreme Courts of the contracting Republics, and one repre- 
sentative of the Union State Political Department. (See 
Paragraph 61.) The chairman, vice-chairman and the other 
five members are appointed by the presidium of the Union 
Central Executive Committee. 4 

46. The procurator and assistant procurator of the Union 
Supreme Court are appointed by the presidium of the Union 
Central Executive Committee. The duties of the procurator 
of the Union Supreme Court include—to give an opinion on 
all questions submitted to the Union Supreme Court, and to 
sustain such opinion at its sessions, and, in case of disagree- 
ment with the decision of the plenary session of the Union 
Supreme Court, to appeal against it to the presidium of the 
Union Central Executive Committee. 

47. The right to submit the questions indicated in Paragraph 
43 to the plenary session of the Union Supreme Court may 
only be exercised by the Union Central Executive Committee, 
its presidium, the procurator of the Union Supreme Court, 
the procurators of the contracting Republics, and the Union 
State Political Department. 

48. Plenary sessions of the Union Supreme Court constitute 
special full judicial sessions for the trial of— 
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(a) Criminal and civil cases of exceptional importance in 
which the safety of two or more of the contracting 
Republics is involved. 

(6) Cases involving the personal liability of members of 
the Union Central Executive Committee and the Union 
Council of People’s Commissaries. 

The Union Supreme Court may only undertake the trial 
of such cases on the authority of a special decision of the 
Union Central Executive Committee or its presidium in each 
separate case. 


VIII. Tar Union Propur’s ComMMISSARIATS 


49. For the direct control of separate branches of State 
administration coming within the competence of the Union 
Council of People’s Commissaries, ten People’s Commissariats 
are established as indicated in Paragraph 37 of the present 
constitution, to work in accordance with statutory provisions 
regarding People’s Commissariats laid down by the Union 
Central Executive Committee. 

50. The Union People’s Commissariats are divided 
into— 

(a) Inter-Union People’s Commissariats—single commis- 
sariats for the whole Union ; 
(b) Joint People’s Commissariats of the Union. 

51. The following are inter-Union People’s Commissariats : 

Foreign Affairs, Military and Naval Affairs, Foreign Trade, 
Transport, Posts and Telegraphs. 

52. The following are Joint People’s Commissariats : 

Supreme Economic Council, Food, Labour, Finance, Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Inspection. 

53. The inter-Union People’s Commissariats have their own 
representatives, who are directly responsible to them, in the 
contracting Republics. 

54, The departments which carry out the work of the 
Joint People’s Commissariats of the Union in the contracting 
Republics are the corresponding People’s Commissariats of 
these Republics. 

55. The Union People’s Commissariats are directed by the 
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members of the Council of People’s Commissaries—the Union 
People’s Commissaries. 

56. Each People’s Commissary is assisted by. a board, of 
which he is Chairman, and the members of which are ap- 
pointed by the Union Council of People’s Commissaries. 

57. The People’s Commissaries have authority to take 
personal decisions on all questions within the competence of 
the particular Commissariat, but they must apprise their 
boards of all such decisions. Should the board or any of its 
members disagree with any decision made by a People’s 
Commissary, they may, without suspending the execution of 
the decision, appeal against it to the Union Council of People’s 
Commissaries. 

58. Orders issued by individual Union People’s Commis- 
sariats may be annulled by the Union Central Executive 
Committee and the Union Council of People’s Commissaries. 

59. Orders issued by Union People’s Commissariats may be 
suspended by the Central Executive Committees of the con- 
tracting Republics, or their presidiums if such orders are 
clearly inconsistent with the Union constitution, Union 
legislation, or the legislation of the contracting Republic. 
Such suspension of an order must be immediately notified 
to the Union Council of People’s Commissaries and to the 
Union People’s Commissary concerned. 

60. Union People’s Commissaries are responsible to the 
Union Council of People’s Commissaries and to the Union 
Central Executive Committee and its presidium. 


IX. Tue Union State PoriricaAL DEPARTMENT 


61. In order to unify the revolutionary action of the con- 
tracting Republics in their struggle with the political and 
economic counter-revolution, espionage and banditism, a 
joint State political department is established, attached to the 
Union Council of People’s Commissaries ; the Chairman of this 
Department is a consultative member of the Union Council 
of People’s Commissaries. 

62. The Union State Political Department controls the 
work of the local branches of the State Political Department 
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_ through its representatives in the Councils of People’s Com- 
missaries of the contracting Republics ; these representatives 
act in accordance with special and legally ratified regulations. 

63. The procurator of the Union Supreme Court exercises 
control over the legality of the actions of the Union State 
Political Department in accordance with a special decree 
issued by the Union Central Executive Committee. 


X. THe ContTractinc REPUBLICS 


64. The Soviet Congress of the contracting Republic is 
the supreme authority within the territory of each Republic, 
- and, in the intervals between congresses, its Central Executive 
Committee. 

65. The mutual relations between the supreme authorities 
of the contracting Republics and the supreme authorities 
of the Union are defined in the present constitution. 

66. The Central Executive Committees of the contracting 
Republics elect, from among their members, presidiums which 
are the supreme authorities in the intervals between the 
sessions of the Central Executive Committees. 

67. The Central Executive Committees of the contracting 
Republics set up their own executive bodies, i.e. councils 
of People’s Commissaries, which consist of— 


The Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissaries. 

Vice-Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissaries. 

The Chairman of the Supreme Economic Council. 

The People’s Commissary for Agriculture. 

The People’s Commissary for Finance. 

The People’s Commissary for Food. 

The People’s Commissary for Labour. 

The People’s Commissary for Home Affairs. 

The People’s Commissary for Justice. 

The People’s Commissary for Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Inspection. 

The People’s Commissary for Education. 

The People’s Commissary for Health. 

The People’s Commissary for Social Welfare, and also, 
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either with consultative or voting rights, according to the 
decision of the Central Executive Committees of the Republics 
—representatives of the Union People’s Commissaries for 
Foreign Affairs, Military and Naval Affairs, Foreign Trade, 
Transport, and Posts and Telegraphs. 

68. The Supreme Economic Council and the People’s Com- 
missariats for Food, Finance, Labour, and Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Inspection of each contracting Republic, while 
subordinate to the Central Executive Committees and the 
Council of People’s Commissaries of the contracting Republic, 
carry out the instructions of the corresponding Union People’s 
Commissariats. 

69. The power to amnesty, pardon, and rehabilitate citizens 
sentenced by the judicial and administrative authorities of 
the contracting Republics, is the prerogative of the Central 
Executive Committees of these Republics. 


XI. Arms, Fuac, AND CAPITAL OF THE UNION 


70. The arms of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
consist of the hammer and sickle emblazoned on the globe 
encircled by ears of grain, with the inscription PROLETARIANS 
of the World, Unite in the six languages enumerated in Para- 
graph 34, and surmounted by a five-pointed star. 

71. The official flag of the Union is of red or scarlet cloth, 
bearing the arms of the Union. 

72. The capital of the Union is the town of. Moscow. 


LocaL AND MuNIcIPAL GOVERNMENT 
IN Russia 


Local and Municipal Government in Russia is concerned 
with very much the same duties as similar Government in 
Great Britain. But for the first few years of the Revolution 
such Local Government was in abeyance and it is only since 
1922 that Municipal Government has begun to revive again. 

The Central Government Department chiefly concerned 
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with Local and Municipal Government is the People’s Com- 
missariat of Internal Affairs. 

As a part of this Commissariat there is a department of 
Communal Economy which has the following duties :— 

1. To assist in the organization of local economic life. 

2. To give general supervision to the work of Local Govern- 
ment, the housing of the population, building and repairs, the 
order of towns and villages, municipal buildings and land, fire- 
brigade, road making, local transport and allied departments 
of local life. 

3. To see to the carrying out locally of decrees and regula- 
tions of the Government concerning Municipalities. 

4. To draft decrees and regulations concerning Municipal 
and Local Government for approval by the Central Executive 
Committee or the Council of People’s Commissars. 

5. To organize exhibitions and museums. 

6. To publish and distribute periodical journals and maga- 
zines concerning local affairs. 

The Central Administration has eight departments and has 
attached to it a Scientific-Technical Council. The departments 
are :— 


. General. 

. Organization and Information. 

. Local Budget. 

. Buildings. 

Land. 

rder. 

. Fire-Brigade. 

. Local and Municipal Enterprises. 


DBANAOTR WH 


Local Budgets 


All administrative-territorial units have their separate 
budgets—the Gubernia, the Uyezd, the town or the Volost. 
The Gubernia Budget is sanctioned by the Gubernia Congress 
of Soviets and this Congress or the Gubernia Executive 
Committee fixes the limits for the budgets of the Uyezds and 
Volosts within their area, 
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The Budget period runs from October 1 of one year to 
September 30 of the next year. 
The income of the local authorities is made up as follows :— 


1. Receipts from property or from local undertakings. 

2. Deductions from Government taxes. 

3. Local taxes. 

4, Credit operations. 

5. Government grants. 

Deductions from Government taxes are allowed up to 
50 per cent. of total from the Single Agricultural Tax, from 
the Industrial Tax, from receipts from State lands, from- 
receipts from State fisheries. Deductions from receipts from 
State forests are 30 per cent. only. The amount deducted 
from the Single Agricultural Tax is fixed yearly by the Soviet 
of People’s Commissars of the Union. The Gubernia Con- 
gress of Soviets has the right to increase the deductions 
from the Industrial Tax and to increase the licence duty 
payable by drink and tobacco trades, to increase the deduc- 
tion from the income tax and the fees for law courts and 
notaries. 

The local expenses which have to be covered by local 
resources are :— 


1. Support of local Soviet institutions. 

2. Housing of Army and Navy detachments. 

3. Repair and upkeep of buildings, new building, keeping 
order, expenses of communal enterprises, sanitation, fire- 
brigade, road making and repairing, river transport and 
ferries. 

4, Education. 

. Health. 

. Social security. 
. Agriculture. 

. Local transport. 

9. Industry under local or municipal control. 

10. Protection of labour. 

The following estimated (or “ orientation’) Budget gives 
a good idea of the nature and amount of local income and 
expenditure :— 


onto on 
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Locan YEARLY ORIENTATION BupGeETs oF U.S.S.R. FoR 1922-23 
AND 1923-24 Bupcrer Yrars 


1922-23, 1923-24, 


In 1,000 
gold roubles In 1,000 
according to | Tchervonetz 


Income and Expenditure, 


Gosplan roubles. 
Index. 
Incomes. 
Arrears Ye 2 3,384 20,800 


Incomes from Por cass and property” . | 126,324 255,200 
Deductions from Government taxes and in- 


comes . Mt hes bas ere 62,436 116,580 
By Oe entaes additions to Government 

PAXCSEaNGEtariit co) fe 6 is dos ee 31,891 104,400 

Oe le liCOMCCuan eat © ee) eth ae 67,693 56,840 

PPateOneCMbeONtIIOSs.. se en el sai te ey 25,194 12,180 

Pea Seay POUCE wet eRe fet Seca ste. 18,751 13,920 

PLOUUAT Er ue ka otra & eis deh, <a el |S OOO; ONS 579,920 

Expenditure. 


Maintenance of general administration, ap- 
paratus, militia, criminal proceedings and 


Gub. Soviet of People’s Economy . Bee 58,979 92,950 
Communaleconomy*. i 2ii 21022 FR eo. 98,796 | 140,400 
Roads and road Seen Sit -beike- 10,815 13,000 
HduUcabion: sv.) 1,46 oD eg Ee PP nese) 74,935 177,450 
Health. . . So hc ee ee 61,003 99,450 
Agricultural Rae, > nd a ate A eR a 15,149 21,450 
Military and Navy affairs... .. . 3,949 8,450 
MIS pICOHAIG MrisONSicr cic) srt elas) 10,893 28,600 
Social security . . & 9,655 10,400 
Various expenses and ie ee on debts F 12,227 26,680 
PP MOBOILVCUAULIIG Sos iygs Cae he oh ge peice 5 Ode 28,288 31,200 


ToTAL BOER Ras gant eras 7 221 B84 689 650,030 
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Although the amounts spent by local and municipal authori- 
ties are considerable, there has been a great diminution since 
1912. The following table compares the expenditure under 
certain important headings and is taken from the People’s 
and State Economy, 1922-23 (Moscow, 1923) :— 


LocaL EXPENSES PER HEAD IN 1912 anv 1923 


Percentage 
In 1912. In 1923. relation of 
expenses per 
Expenses. inhabitant in 
In golden copecks. si et See 
1. Administrative expenses. . 62-03 61-84 96-6 
2. For keeping up property and ‘ 
eNterpriseSs¢ 45. sss 54-22 52-42 96-7 
3. Maintenance of inhabited 
buildings. seas 43-47 25-36 58-3 
4. For improving the economic 
state of the population . 16-41 11-50 70:1 
5. Culture-social expenses . . | 159-25 110-58 69-4 
6. Other expenses . . . . 65-74 30-60 46-5 
ROTAT Geutre, oe Pes eg eee th tO ded 292-30 72-5 


It will be noticed that there has been a serious drop in the 
expenditure on maintenance of buildings and social services 
which include health and education. 

When the expenses per head of population (taken from 
the same source) on education, health services and social 
security are compared the drop in expenditure is seen to be 
marked. 

The reader will probably wonder how the drop in expendi- 
ture is to be reconciled with the increase of education and 
the improvement in the health services. The answer is to 
be found in a policy of excessively rigorous economy. ‘Take, 
for example, the item of teachers’ salaries. In 1914 the 
average salary of a teacher in Russia was 60 roubles a month, 
in 1923 the average salary of a teacher in the towns was 
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THE AMOUNT OF CULTURAL-SOCIAL EXPENDITURE PER HEAD IN 1912 
AND 1923 


In 1912. In 1923. 
Percentage 


Expenditure. relation of 
1923 to 1912. 


In golden copecks. 


Education wigan aaa toga teaee 81-25 56:92 70-1 
Miealfh services . . . . *. 68-15 46-33 68:0 
Social: securityy ail! J slic 9-85 7-33 74:4 
On the 
PROUT Ger ys el 2° coe as 159-25 110-58 average, 
69:4 


18-2 roubles a month and in the villages 15-1 roubles a month. 
In 1924 these salaries were raised, but not to the 1914 level, 
which is not possible for Russia at the present time. The 
need of economy is so urgent that not only the actual but the 
relative expenditure on education has been decreased. 

Thus, if we express the expenditure on education in Russia 
as a percentage of the total expenditure we get the follow- 
ing figures :— 


Pave 5s? 15-7* per cent:- 1921. a. 8-94 percent, 
seid es NO 55 cies ROO ome ts pene Oa enemies 
Bee SO 55! 5, Ik: V5 Sor DES ee Os ane ng 


The Development of Local and Municipal Life 


It must be realized that Russia is in a very backward con- 
dition as regards not only the amenities of life, but of what 
in Great Britain we regard as the bed-rock necessities. Thus 
in Great Britain every town has a regular water supply laid 
on to the houses in pipes, but in Russia such a water supply 
is the exception, and even in Moscow and Leningrad a large 
proportion of the houses are not connected up with the water 


supply. 
The position as regards sewerage is still worse. The vast 
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majority of all Russian towns have no system of water-carriage 
of sewage, and even in Moscow and Leningrad the number 
of houses connected with the sewage system is only a fraction 
of the total. 

The following information is taken from official sources 
(Book of World Information on Economy, Finance and Politics, 
Blinav and Derevenko, Moscow and Leningrad, 1923). 

It is estimated that in the Soviet Union (excluding the 
Far-Eastern Province) there are about 250 towns with a 
water supply. 

The following table shows distribution of the water supplies 
in towns of the R.S.F.S.R., excluding the Ukraine, Siberia, 
Kirghiz Republic and Turkestan. Statistics refer to the year 
1922. 


WaTER SuPPLy OF RussiIANn ‘Towns 1 


Towns 
Popula- No. of which 
tion towns have 
No. of | according | which 5 opula- water 
towns. | to Census| have tion in | supply as 
1920. water | thousands-| per cent. 
In 1,000. | supply. of total 
number. 
MOSCOW: cache) cbunes cite ne 1 1,028 1 1,028 — 
Leningrad . 1 706 1 706 — 
Towns with population 
above 100,000 people U 1,077 7 1,077 100 
Towns from 50 to 100,000 
people. . 25 1,732 24 1,642 96 
Towns from 20 to 60, 000 
people. . 54 1,663 38 1,216 70 
Towns from 10 to 20, 000 
people. . 72 1,012 35 506 49 
Towns up to 10 ,000 people 281 1,223 43 219 15 
Towns sere een Rae 8,441 149 6,394 | 34 


It will be at once noted that the large majority of the small 
towns up to 10,000 population have no water supply at all. 


1 In 1923 the number had risen to about 273, including some which 
only gave supplies from stand-pipes in the streets. 
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But it must also be remembered that even the existing 
water supply is defective and insufficient.. The villages have 
no water supply at all other than that provided by rivers or 
wells. 

In the towns which have a water supply this is under 
municipal control, but the method of charging for water 
varies very much. In one town the supply is free (Klin in 
Moscow Gubernia) ; in some towns there is a flat rate charge ; 
in others the charge varies according to its use, household 
or industrial, or according to method of supply in house or 
in street. 

The number of towns in Russia with a regular sewage 
System is very small; one authority puts the figure at twenty- 

two towns only for the Soviet Union. 

In other ways Russia is beginning to develop more actively ; 
thus Russia possesses good tramway services in Moscow, 
Leningrad and other large towns. About 40 tramway lines 
exist in all. Three new tram-lines in Voronej, Poltava and 
Baku are under construction. In 1922 the number of passengers 
carried was over 16,000,000 per month as compared with 
about 4,000,000 per month in the previous year. 

The trams in Moscow are the largest item in the Municipal 
Budget of about £2,000,000 a year. In 1920 the trams were 
reduced to 202 in number (from 853 in 1914, passengers 
carried in the year being 283,115,649), and the passengers 
carried in the year were only 23,689,655. In 1921 the trams 
had increased to 282 and the passengers to 27,596,620; in 
1922 the trams were 435 and the passengers 150,126 462, 
and the figure mounted higher in 1923 and 1924.1 Indeed, 
the problem of town transport in Moscow is being just as 
much a difficulty as in London or New York. Motor-buses 
have been purchased and put on the streets and the question 
of the building of a tube railway is being considered. 


Municipal Enterprise 
Speaking generally, all public services in the towns are 
municipalized in the Soviet Union, but in addition to these 
1 Figures quoted from “ Economic Information,” edited by Professor 


S. N. Prakopovitch (Zeitschrift fiir Nationaleconomie, Berlin, 1923). 
I 
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services there are over 2,000 industrial enterprises under 
municipal management distributed over more than 700 towns. 

Certain municipal undertakings may, however, be leased 
to private persons, such as baths, hairdressing establishments, 
and laundries. Cemeteries appear also to be leased in some 
cases. 

Hotels are for the most part under municipal management, 
but on a business footing ; that is to say, they have to pay 
their own way without any subvention from the rates. Some 
hotels and pensions are, however, under private management. 

The land of a town is municipalized, but may be let on lease 
to workers for allotments or to institutions. Sanitary, Health 
and Police Departments are conducted in the Soviet Union 
very much as elsewhere. Traffic control in Moscow, for _ 
instance, is very efficient. 


Housing in the Soviet Union 


One of the striking effects of the revolution in Russia has 
been the nationalization and municipalization of houses. 

At the present time the following buildings are reckoned 
as being municipalized :— 

1. The buildings municipalized by way of the regulations 
published by local Executive Committees before May 22, 1922. 

2. The buildings municipalized by special regulations of 
local authority before May 22, 1922, even if these were not 
brought before the People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs 
in order to be sanctioned. 

3. The buildings which were, in fact, taken from their 
owners before May 22, 1922. 

4. Buildings of private owners which were fully or partly 
occupied before May 22, 1922, by Government institutions 
or enterprises which are under the direction of local Executive 
Committees. 

5. Buildings considered, after legal process, to have been 
kept or used uneconomically. 

Municipalized buildings are at the disposal of local Executive 
Committees. Nationalized buildings are at the disposal of 
the Central Government. Nationalized buildings are those 
which have a national or State significance, such as buildings 
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of the Government Bank, Universities and Higher Educational 
- Institutions, Government Museums, Picture Galleries, State 
Theatres and Military Barracks. 

Houses on the land of State Industrial enterprises are also 
considered to be nationalized. All other buildings under public 
control, even if occupied by State institutions, are considered 
to be municipalized and Government Departments pay rent for 
their use. The following tables show the number of nationalized 
and municipalized buildings in the U.S.S.R. in 1923 :— 


THe NuMBER OF MUNICIPALIZED IMMOVABLE PROPERTIES IN TOWNS 
oF U.S.S.R. accorDING TO CENSUS 1923 


Percentage 
National- ete: 

Total No. of _ized and N fe raters 

Towns. buildings. Municipal- UO LATS 

; arads palized to 

total No. 

of buildings. 
VOSCO Wier Gla sare siti dre). yee 27,185 19,089 70:2 
Leningrad. . 17,865 13,246 74-1 

The capitals of Republiss, re- 

gions and Gubernias. . . 333,114 69,471 20:8 
Other towns. . hh ke 856,275 98,617 11-5 
Settlement of town ine Sete. 390,102 36,761 9-3 
MOAT ches ce ee et 624,541 237,184 185°9 


The 237,185 nationalized and municipalized buildings in 
1923 were occupied :— 


pigetate Per cent. 
I.—By State Institutes. . 80,266 33:8 
II.—By Municipalities sub- deed as follows: 156,919 66-2 
(a) Let on lease.to private persons and 
associations . . é 54,165 
(6) Transferred to iodeme pereaniaane Z 17,856 
(c) Transferred to house-communes. . . 916 
(ad) Remained under direct management of 
Communalorgans: 4%. =.--<) =e 83,980 
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MUNICIPALIZED BUILDINGS, EXPLOITED ON LEASE TO PRIVATE PEOPLE 
AND Loperne ASSOCIATIONS 


No. of Let to Transferred to 
Ti f Aba ivate Lodgi 

bats" buildings. Searls. hencsee cae 
Moscow rege | 1,959 5,812 
Leningrad ‘ 9,503 2,340 7,163 

Capitals of Calsrnce: aes 

Republics 15,650 12,304 3,346 
Uyezd and small tomas: 33,917 33,399 1,518 
Settlement of town type 5,182 5,163 19 
TOTAL . 72,023 55,165 17,858 


“=a 


It will be seen from these tables that it is only in Moscow 
and Leningrad that municipalization and nationalization of 
buildings has exceeded 25 per cent. 
of Russia the percentage of nationalized and municipalized 
buildings is only 20-8 per cent., and in the smaller towns 


much less. 


In most of the towns 


It will be further seen that, except in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad, the larger proportion of all buildings nationalized and 
municipalized are re-let to private individuals, only a small 
proportion being let to associations. 


CHAPTER IV 
Law- in the Soviet Union 


HE October revolution of 1917 destroyed at a blow the 
old conceptions of justice and the legalistic machinery 
of the Tsarist era, and for a long time the country was governed 
under what practically amounted to martial law and the in- 
struments of this Government were Revolutionary tribunals 
and the Extraordinary Commission. The Extraordinary 
Commission was abolished in 1921, for the R.S.F.S.R. (in 
1925 it still existed in Transcaucasia), and with the coming 
of the New Economic Policy in the same year it became 
necessary to put the new Civil and State relationship set up 
into proper legal form. 

Private property of the pre-revolutionary era is not again 
set upon its throne, for there is no absolute property in land 
or in immovable possessions. But by a policy of leases and 
concessions the Soviet Government has undertaken to give 
private enterprise the opportunity to do work which it is 
unable to do itself, and while legalizing and defending con- 
tracts necessary for the private trade the largest share of 
property rights are kept in the hands of the State. 

Rights of requisition and confiscation have been abolished 
and also compulsory labour service. The rights of foreigners 
are specially protected by the decrees of November, 1920, 
guaranteeing against confiscation or nationalization. 

The whole system of revolutionary and emergency Courts 
of Justice has been revised and the Supreme Court of Justice 
set up by the New Soviet Constitution. The Procurator 
of this Court will have general control over the whole 
machinery of justice through the Soviet Union. 

85 
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The Progress of Law to Stabilization 


The need for law exists in every State, and a revolution 
against an old order may put an end to certain old forms of 
law ; but, if it is to establish the rule of its new “‘ revolutionary 
will,” it must, in its turn, define a “clear and obligatory ” 
order (to use the words of a Russian writer) upon which the 
population of the country can base “their practical schemes 
and calculations.” 

The theoretical basis of Soviet law is found in the conception 
that “‘the law of a country at any period only reflects the 
economic requirements of the then dominating class forces 
and forms of production.”’ As all organs of the State have 
to fulfil the same purpose “there is no need to fix the dis- 
tinction between legislation, administrative and judicial 
powers, but only to establish their spheres and methods 
of activity.” 

In the first period of the Russian Revolution the new decrees, 
or laws, made by the new Government were mainly declaratory 
in character and indicated an aim or an intention rather than 
gave a clear definition. But what were practically the old 
State Courts were restored soon after the revolution, and 
by the end of 1918 laws dealing with marriage and the 
family had been worked out and a code of labour and social 
welfare promulgated which is regarded as a charter “ of 
the rights and duties of the new ruling class—the working 
masses.” 

Far from there being an absence of law in Russia since the 
revolution there has been a plethora of decrees which up to 1921 
occupied about 1,000 pages a year of the printed “laws and 
enactments.’ And these laws and enactments are dominated 
by certain general conceptions which are leading to a gradual 
clarification of ideas and codification of law. 

The Soviet Government does not recognize the division of 
powers of Government into legislative, administrative and 
judicial. And it gives to all the decrees of the respon- 
sible departments, whether they come from the Central 
Executive Committee (exceptionally) or from the Soviet 
of People’s Commissars or individual Commissars or from 
provincial or other local authorities, an equal validity in 
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the departments of the life of the community and the geo- 
graphical region over which they have jurisdiction. Thus a 
decree affecting the Soviet Union as a whole and of an im- 
portance transcending that of any one department will be 
issued by the Council of People’s Commissars of the Union; a 
matter concerning one department only, such as Transport 
or Public Health, will be issued by a single Commissar. The 
constituent Republics of the Union have the same powers 
and follow the same procedure as the Soviet Union as a whole, 
while the provinces, Gubernias, Uyezds, Volosts and Villages 
_ can all issue binding rules or regulations within the limits of 
their own jurisdiction. 

Among other authorities the Courts of Law of the Soviet 
Union had “ extraordinarily wide powers ”’ in the early days 
of the revolution and were expected to be guided by a 
“ Socialist sense of law’ and a “ revolutionary conscience.” 
It was assumed, in fact, that all those entrusted with legal 
powers would be in touch with the sources of inspiration of 
the revolution and would guide their decisions accordingly. 
In the early days and the days of the Civil War the dominating 
conception was that of the ‘‘ Class Struggle ” and the declara- 
tory decrees of the Government were assumed to be sufficient 
guides in the conduct of that struggle. But even during the 
period of military communism it became evident that legal 
powers required some further definition. There were set up, 
therefore, attached to different Commissariats, Boards whose 
duty it was to hear complaints and to ensure the legality, 
expediency and harmony “ of the acts of the different organs 
of the State and of the Courts.” 

A further step in the same direction was an attempt at the 
definition of the respective powers of local and national or 
central authorities with regard to taxation, legislation and 
administration. 

By October 21, 1920, the progress towards definition had 
gone so far that a decree gave the Commissar of Justice power 
to control the legality of decisions of the Courts and the 
sentences imposed by them. It may be noted that the legal 
confusion in the early part of 1920 was so considerable that 
the Soviet Government sent one or more travelling commissars 
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all over Russia and Siberia examining prisoners and ordering 
the release of those detained without due reason. It was 
found that many prisoners were detained about whom no 
information was available at all. Large numbers of persons 
were released and the speedy trial of very many more ordered. 
A further decree of March 21, 1921, gave the Commissar of 
Justice still further authority and he was empowered to cancel 
the decisions of Courts or the sentences imposed by them if 
contrary to the law of the Soviet Government or if it con- 
tradicted “the underlying principle of Soviet legislation or 
the general policy of the Government.”’ 

The coming of the new Economic Policy in the spring of 
1921 gave an impetus to the process of simplification and 
classification already well begun and introduced again those 
laws of private property which had had a very attenuated 
existence up to the end of 1920. But the Soviet Government 
never entirely denied the rights of private property and of 
private legal relations, for these rights and relations were 
maintained to some extent, especially in connection with 
agriculture, even at the height of the military Communist 
period. 

In May, 1922, the Decree on fundamental property rights 
was promulgated giving all citizens the right “‘to engage 
in all professions and occupations permitted by law” and 
extending the protection of the Courts to personal property 
rights. The Civil Code which systematizes the law of private 
property and contractual relations was issued in November, 
1922, and came into force in the Union on January 1, 1923. 

Among other provisions the Code carries the evolution of 
the control of Law Courts a stage further than the decree 
conferring power of control and cancellation on the Commissar 
for Justice by setting up the right of Appeal to a Supreme 
Court. It is further laid down that the Judges in their 
decisions must be guided by the law and the general policy 
of the Government apart from any private or personal bias. 

Another constitutional development which has had a great 
effect on Soviet Law was the separation of the Executive Organs 
of the State Economic Policy from the political. Such 
Executive organs are now juridicial “ persons ” and disputes 
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between such organs and private or other bodies have to be 
settled before special Commercial Courts called Arbitration 
Commissions brought into existence by the decree of September 
21, 1922. These Commissions are, in fact, part of the State 
Court, their decisions are binding, enforceable and they are 
bound to be guided only by the ‘“‘ Standing Laws and Legal 
Enactments of the Authorities’ ; they must include a person 
with legal training and a business man. The general policy 
of the Government is not a factor which has to enter into the 
consideration of their decisions and it is stated that up to the 
present the decisions of the Commissions differ very little 
from those of the former Commercial Courts of the Old Russia. 
The legal system of Russia, like the other parts of its life, is 
thus reaching toward a greater and greater stabilization. 
The period of declaratory proclamations and of legal irre- 
gularities has passed. The period now being reached is that 
of classification and of codification. 


The Codes 


The four Codes of Law in the Soviet Union are the Civil 
Code, the Criminal Code, the Land Code and the Labour 
Code. A Commercial Code has been drafted but not ratified. 

The Criminal Code came into operation on July 1, 1922; 
the Labour Code on November 15, 1922; the Land Code 
on December 1, 1922; and the Civil Code on January 1, 
1923. 

The purpose of all these Codes is to unify legislation and 
procedure. The Criminal Code contains a definition of new 
crimes involving danger to the country’s economic security 
and concerning the separation of Church and State. The 
maximum term of imprisonment is ten years, but cases of 
serious crimes including counter-revolutionary conspiracy, 
attempts at bribery, highway robbery and certain sexual 
crimes can be punished with death. In the first year of the 
working of the Criminal Code statistics in twenty-five provinces 
and districts showed a total of 776,110 persons tried and 
582,448 persons convicted (75 per cent.). Of the persons 
convicted 1 per cent. were sentenced to death and the re- 
mainder were about equally divided between imprisonment 
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and fines by attachment of property. A certain proportion 
—about 3 per cent.—were punished by public censure. 

The Labour Code is based on the fundamental Labour 
Laws of the Code established in 1918 with modifications 
required by the New Economic Policy and includes provisions 
for collective agreements, arbitration in case of dispute and a 
definition of the rights of Trade Unions. Choice of occupation 
is now voluntary in Russia and an employee may leave his 
employment or transfer to another employment in the same 
way as he may do in Great Britain. 

The Land Code emphasizes the ownership of all land by the 
State, but lays down the conditions on which the land may be 
used by individuals or organizations. The method of present 
cultivation in Russia is very primitive and uneconomic with 
many analogies with the land systeni in England before the 
Industrial Revolution. One aim of the Land Code is to 
increase the use of the land and encourage more scientific 
farming. 

The Civil Code establishes the rights of contract, mortgage 
and leasing and defines the limits of property rights in buildings, 
commercial undertakings and other private interests as re- 
gards private individuals, co-operative organizations and 
public companies. The whole of the laws are based on a 
communistic conception of society as against an individualistic, 
and have a definite class-bias in favour of the worker or the 
peasant as against the members of other classes of society. 
That is to say, that full citizenship is granted only to those 
persons, workers or peasants, who are conceived of as co- 
operating members of a community aiming at the realization 
of communist projects in social life. To the critic who speaks 
of the ‘‘ injustice ’”’ of these class-conceptions the Communists 
of Russia reply by pointing to the class-bias of the law of 
Western European states as shown in the land laws, game- 
laws, class privileges of aristocracy and property inheritance 
and privileges of wealth and position generally. 

The instability that has prevailed in legal relationships in 
Russia up to a recent date does not however arise from the 
nature of the legal or class conceptions underlying those laws 
but from the chaotic conditions brought about in Russia by 
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war, revolution, counter-revolution and famine. Out of this 
chaos the Soviet Union has emerged and the legal conditions 
of life in Soviet Russia will form a basis for social existence 
much in the same way as the legal conditions of life in Western 
European countries form a basis for social existence there, 
the actual conditions of life being controlled by social tradition 
and methods of social organization apart from the bare frame- 
work of legal structure. 


The Civil Code 


The decree bringing the Civil Code into operation contains 
certain important provisions and is quoted in full. 

_ 1. The Civil Code comes into force from January 1, 1923. 

2. No disputes whatsoever arising out of civil rights and 
obligations prior to November 7, 1917, shall be tried by the 
judicial or other institutions of the Republic. 

3. Disputes relating to civil rights and obligations which 
have arisen in the intervening period from November 7, 1917, 
up to the coming into force of the Civil Code of the R.S.F.S.R. 
shall be regulated in accordance with the laws current at the 
time. 

4. In so far as rights and obligations established by the laws 
current at the time when they arise are not sufficiently fully 
regulated by such laws, the provisions of the Civil Code of 
the R.S.F.S.R. shall be applicable to them. 

5. Interpretations extending the provisions of the Civil 
Code of the R.S.F.S.R. shall be permissible only in cases where 
the safeguarding of the interests of the workers’ and peasants’ 
government and of the working masses makes this necessary. 

6. Any interpretation of the provisions of the Code on the 
basis of the legislation of preceding governments or the practice 
of pre-revolutionary courts is prohibited. 

7. The general three years’ limit for civil actions shall 
apply also in the case of rights and obligations which have 
arisen prior to the coming into force of the Civil Code. 

8. The rights of citizens of foreign States, with which the 
R.S.F.S.R. has entered into definite agreements, shall be 
regulated in accordance with these agreements. 
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In so far as the rights of foreigners are not provided for in 
the agreements with the States concerned, or by special legis- 
lation, their rights to freedom of movement throughout the 
territory of the R.S.F.S.R., choice of occupation, establish- 
ment and acquisition of trading or industrial enterprises, 
acquisition of real rights in buildings and land, may be restricted 
by decisions of the corresponding central departments of the 
government of the R.S.F.S.R. in agreement with the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs. 

Note 1.—Foreign share companies, firms, etc., acquire the 
rights of legal persons in the R.S.F.S.R. only on the basis of 
special decisions of the Government. 

Note 2.—Foreign legal persons not authorized to conduct 
business in the R.S.F.S.R., have the right to legal enforcement 
in the R.S.F.S.R. of claims arising outside the territory of the 
R.S.F.S.R. and relating to respondents resident within its 
territory, but only on the basis of reciprocity. 

9. The Civil Code shall apply throughout the whole territory 
of the R.S.F.S.R. 

The Central Executive Committees of autonomous Republics 
may, with the sanction of the presidium of the A.R.C.E.C., 
introduce amplifications and modifications of the Code which 
are necessary for the purpose of bringing it into conformity 
with the special conditions in the Republics concerned. 


(Signed) M. Karrntn, Chairman of the A.R.C.E.C. 
Kursky, People’s Commissary for Justice. 
Envxinzez, Secretary of the A.R.C.E.C. 
Kremurn, Moscow, November 11, 1922. 


Only the outline of the remainder of the Code need be given. 

Clause 1 of the General Section of the Civil Code lays down 
an important principle. 

1. Civil rights are protected by law except in cases where 
their enforcement would be inconsistent with their social or 
economic purpose. 

This clause needs to be read in conjunction with other clauses 
as follows :— 

Clause 4. With the aim of developing the productive 
forces of the country the R.S.F.S.R. grants legal status (the 
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right to enter into civil rights and obligations) to all citizens 
whose rights have not been restricted by the Courts. 

Sex, race, nationality, religion and birth shall have no bear- 
ing whatever in relation to legal status. 

Clause 5 guarantees freedom of movement, residence and 
choice of occupation, the right to acquire and dispose of 
property, to enter into contracts and to organize industrial or 
trading enterprise. 

Clauses 13 to 16 regulate the existence of corporations and 
companies. 

Clause 17 defines the State monopoly of Foreign Trade 
with exception only “in cases specially sanctioned by law and 
only under the control of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade.” 

The Clauses that deal with property rights state that Land 
remains State property and cannot be alienated. Nation- 
alized and municipalized undertakings are ‘‘ withdrawn from 
private circulation,’”’ but may be leased. 

But the following may be privately owned (Clause 54) : 
“buildings not municipalized, commercial enterprises, in- 
dustrial enterprises employing hired workers in numbers not 
exceeding that laid down in special decrees, tools and instru- 
ments of production, money, securities and other valuables, 
including gold and silver money and foreign currency, articles 
of household and personal use, commodities the sale of which 
is not legally prohibited and Soap of every kind not with- 
drawn from private circulation.” 

Other undertakings may be the object of private owner- 
ship on the basis of concessions granted by the Government. 
Co-operative organizations are exempted from restriction of 
ownership according to the number of persons employed. 

The right of property in buildings in towns is limited to 
forty-nine years for stone buildings and twenty years for other 
structures. Such rights may be alienated or mortgaged. 
When a building is handed over to the public authority at the 
end of the period the owner will be paid the value of the building 
as assessed by a special commission against which an appeal 
lies to the Civil Court. 

All property (Clause 181) 1 which has not been withdrawn 
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from private circulation may be bought and sold. (There are 
special regulations governing the sale or purchase of gold, 
silver and foreign exchange.) 

Clause 182 states: Dwelling houses which have not 
been municipalized may be bought and sold provided that : 
(1) the transaction will not place two or more estates (i.e. 
the home and adjacent habitable service buildings) in the 
hands of the purchaser, or (2) that he or his wife or children 
who are minors have not sold more than one estate in the 
course of three years. 


Joint Stock Companies 


The Clauses in the Civil Code dealing with Joint Stock 
Companies have a special interest for business men and are 
given in greater detail. 

322. A joint stock company is one cael under a special 
trade name with a basic capital divided into a definite number 
of equal parts (shares), the liability of the company being 
limited to the property of the company. 

323. A joint stock company is founded on the basis of 
articles administered by the founders through a chief com- 
mittee, after confirmation by the Chief Committee on Con- 
cessions and Joint Stock Companies of the Council of Labour 
and Defence, and, in the case of a concession, after confirma- 
tion by the Council of People’s Commissaries. _ 

324. The articles of association as issued after confirmation 
by the Government must be signed by not less than five of 
the founders, and it is compulsory that they should indicate :— 

(a) The object and nature of operations of the company. 

(6) The designation or trade name, which must correspond 
to the objects of the enterprise and contain the words 
“Share Company.” 

(c) The place of the chief office of the company. 

(d) The period for which the company is founded, if founded 
for a definite period. 

(e) The amount and method of organization of the basic 
capital, and the value and method of payment of the 
shares. 

(f) The governing bodies of the company (General Meeting, 
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Directorate, Supervising Committee, or Council, if 
such is included in the articles) and their powers. 

(7) Regulations concerning the summoning of the General 
Meeting, its rights and the voting rights of share- 
holders. 

(h) The dates of the beginning and end of the financial 
year, the method of compilation, examination, and 
confirmation of the accounts and balance sheet. 

(7) The method of division of the dividend and the com- 
position of the reserve capital. 

(j) The method of accounting. 

(k) The manner of winding up the activity of the com- 

epany. 

Note.—The basic capital may not be less than 100,000 gold 
roubles. The value of the shares may not be less than 100 
gold roubles. 

325. A decree of the Council of Labour and Defence on the 
confirmation of the articles of a joint stock company is pub- 
lished in the Isvestia of the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee, while the articles are printed in the Collection of 
Decrees and Regulations of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Govern- 
ment, 

326. On publication in due order of the articles of the joint 
stock company, the whole amount of the shares must be 
divided between the founders and the persons invited by them 
to participate in the company ; for this purpose the invitation 
may be made by public advertisement. 

The founders are required to reserve for themselves not 
less than one-tenth of the issue shares and they may not 
dispose of them until after the confirmation of the accounts 
for the second financial year. Similarly, they may not until 
the end of the same period dispose of the founders’ shares 
belonging to them. 

331. In the signed lists of shares and in the advertisements 
inviting public subscription (the prospectus) it is compulsory 
that the following information should be included :— 

(a) The time of publication of the articles of the company. 

(6) The amount of shares retained by the founders for 
themselves. 
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(c) The value of the shares, the method and period for pay- 
ment of them. 

(d) The value of the property held by the founders. 

Note 1.—The price of issue of the shares may not be less 

than par. 

Note 2.—In cases where special privileges are offered to one 
or other of the founders or other persons in connection with 
the foundation of the company, and equally where special 
privileges are given in regard to subscription shares and the 
period for the payment of capital, all these rights and privi- 
leges must be specially mentioned in the articles of the com- 
pany and in the lists of shares subscribed. 

336. Notice of registration of the company must con- 
tain :— 

(a) The articles of the company as confirmed by the 

Government. 

(b) The general list of shareholders signed by the governing 
body with the statement of the number of shares 
apportioned to each and of the amount of the deposit 
paid by each. 

(c) A copy of the protocols of the Preliminary and Foun- 
dation General Meeting. 

(d) A copy of the accounts of the founders. 

(e) A copy of the report of the committee elected to 
scrutinize the accounts of the founders. 

(f) An inventory of the property of the company. 

Note.—The chief committee for concessions and joint stock 
companies has the right, if it considers it necessary, to make 
an examination of the legality of the foundation of a given 
company, and in particular an examination of the actual 
personal property specified in the inventory, and of the correct- 
ness of the valuation. 

358. A joint stock company is compelled to publish annually 
its accounts and balance sheet in the prescribed form. 

359. In order to cover deficits which may be shown in the 
yearly accounts, a reserve capital fund must be constituted 
by allotting to it at least one-twentieth of the net profits until 
the fund reaches the amount laid down in the articles. Tc 
the reserve capital is also apportioned amounts above the 
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nominal value of the shares, on the completion of the issue of 
the latter. 

360. The Revising Committee is elected for one year and 
consists of three or more shareholders. A minority of share- 
holders, representing not less than a tenth of the basic capital, 
may demand that there should be elected from amongst them 
a member of the Revising Committee. In such a case, share- 
holders composing the above-mentioned minority cannot take 
part in the election of other members of the Revising Com- 
mittee. The function of the Revising Committee is the 
examination of the annual accounts of the Governing Board, 
of the funds and properties of the company, the preliminary 
investigation of all estimates and plans of the company for 
the coming year, and in particular the supervision of all business 
arrangements and methods of book-keeping and accounting. 

Note.—The members of the Revising Committee are col- 
lectively responsible for the losses caused by the destruction 
of articles entrusted to them, either to the company or, in 
the case of invalidity of the company, to its creditors. 

364. A joint stock company is wound up (a) after the 
expiry of the period for which it was founded, (b) by decree 
of the General Meeting of shareholders on winding up its 
activities, or on amalgamation of the company with another 
joint stock company, (c) by declaration that the company is 
invalid, and (d) by a Government decision in cases where the 
company goes outside the objects laid down in the articles, 
and also in cases where its organizations act contrary to the 
interests of the State. 

Note 1.—The winding up of a company is registered and 
published in the same way as its foundation. 

Note 2.—An agreement for the amalgamation of one com- 
pany with another is concluded by their governing bodies on 
a basis determined by the General Meetings of shareholders 
with the observance of the rules as to the method of changing 
or adding to the articles of the company. 

365. The liquidation of the company, not declared invalid 
in the courts, is brought about, if not otherwise laid down in 
the articles, by a special liquidating committee elected by the 
General Meeting. In case of delays in the election of liqui- 
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dators they are appointed by a local people’s court on the 
demand of shareholders who represent not less than one- 
twentieth of the basic capital. The liquidators of a joint 
stock company, declared invalid by the courts, are appointed 
by the court which decided the invalidity of the company. 
The liquidators, from the time of their appointment, replace 
the Governing Board of the company, and act in everything 
according to the instructions of the General Meeting or the 
enactments of the law, and are responsible in the same degree 
as members of the Governing Board to the creditors of the 
Company or to the shareholders for all losses caused by them. 


Foreign Firms in Russia 


Foreign Firms are allowed to conduct business in Russia 
under the terms of the Decree of April 12, 1923, published in 
Isvestia on May 26, 1923, and dated May 12, 1923, which is 
quoted below. 

1. The term “foreign firms”? in the present regulations 
covers all individual or collective enterprises (full partnerships, 
partnerships on credence, joint stock companies, etc.) formed 
outside the territory of the R.S.F.S.R. and the allied Soviet 
Republics, and having a legal right to carry on trade oper- 
ations in the country in which they are domiciled (in virtue 
of the confirmation of the memorandum and articles of a 
joint stock company, or the registration of an enterprise 
with the appropriate authorities, the taking out of an indus- 
trial patent, etc.). 

2. Foreign firms desiring to carry on trade operations or to 
open offices, agencies, etc., in the R.S.F.S.R. and the allied 
Soviet Republics must make an application, with payment 
of the established stamp duty, to the Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade, embodying the following particulars :— 

(a) The name of the enterprise, its governing bodies, the 

sphere of its activities, and its location. 

(5) The date when the enterprise was formed, and proof 

of its legal existence in the country of domicile. 

(c) The date and the place of ratification or registration of 

its statutes (memorandum and articles of association, 
or association agreement) in virtue of which the 
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enterprise carries on its activities in the country of 
domicile. 

(d) The period for which the enterprise is to exist, if such 
period is defined in the statutes in virtue of which 
the enterprise operates in the country of domicile. 

(e) The authorized capital of the joint stock company or 
association with limited liability, to whom the enter- 
prise belongs, and the actual amount of capital already 
subscribed. 

(f) General information as to whether the enterprise had 
carried on operations in Russia before the war and 
before 1917; if so, in what district and with what 
firms. 

(g) Whether the enterprise had carried on any operations 
in the R.S.F.8.R., or the allied Soviet Republics, or 
with their trade representatives abroad, after 1917 ; 
if so, with which. 

(hk) The exact nature of the trade operations which the 
enterprise proposes to conduct (export, import, or 
internal trade), the district in which it will operate, 
the nature of the goods, the trading machinery which 
it anticipates, the scale of the proposed operations, 
and the capital to be employed in the business, and 
whether the trade will be on its own account or on a 
commission basis. 

(i) Whether the enterprise desires to appoint any State 
organization as its agent for the sale of its goods, if 
so, on what conditions; or whether it proposes to 
appoint as its agent a private individual, in which 
case the name and residence of this individual should 
be stated. 

Note.—In addition to the above information foreign firms 
may supply other material relating to the nature of their 
enterprise. 

3. All the information mentioned in Paragraphs (a) and (e) 
of Paragraph 2 must be vouched for by the documents required 
for verification (the memorandum and articles of joint stock 
companies, association agreements, etc.). These documents 
must be furnished in certified copies witnessed in the usual 
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manner by the appropriate offices abroad of the R.S.F.S.R. In 
addition, enterprises which are obliged to publish accounts 
must also furnish certified copies of their balance sheets and 
accounts for the last period of operation. 

4. All documents enumerated in Paragraph 2 of these 
regulations are to be sent to the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade in one original and two copies certified by the 
enterprises concerned. 

5. Agents of foreign firms making application on behalf 
of an enterprise must furnish with their application a certified 
power of attorney, endorsed by the Trade Delegation. 

6. Within a period of not more than one month after the 
receipt of the documents, the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade must give a reasoned decision on the application 
of a foreign firm, and must submit the matter, together with 
its own conclusions, to the Chief Concessions Committee, 
which will examine the question in the usual manner. 

7. Permits are granted for a definite period of from one to 
three years. Should an extension of this period be desired, 
two months prior to its termination the frm must make an 
application to this effect to the Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade. 

Note——Should the firm receive no reply before the ter- 
mination of its permit, the latter remains in force automatic- 
ally up to the time when such reply is received. 

8. Should the firm not start operation within three months 
after receiving a permit, the latter becomes invalid. 

9. A foreign firm which has received a permit to transact 
business in the R.S.F.S.R. and the allied Soviet Republics 
must establish its own permanent agency, departments, 
offices, etc., at the points indicated in the permit issued to it. 
At the head of such agency, etc., there must be a special 
authorized agent of the firm, who shall be permanently 
domiciled in the territory of the R.S.F.S.R. or the allied Soviet 
Republics. , 

This agent must be fully empowered to represent the firm 
in its dealings with the Government of the R.S.F.S.R. and the 
allied Soviet Republics, as also with private persons on all 
matters, both in the courts and otherwise, arising from the 
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activities of the firm on the territory of the R.S.F.S.R. and 
the allied Soviet Republics, and must be responsible as agent, 
at his place of residence, in connection with all lawsuits arising 
out of the firm’s operations on the territory of the R.S.F.S.R. 
and the allied Soviet Republics. 

Note.—Should the accredited person be temporarily absent 
he must have authority, and is obliged, to transfer his power 
of attorney to a substitute. 

10. A foreign firm in all its activities on the territory of the 
R.S.F.8.R. and the allied Soviet Republics is subject to all 
laws and regulations, whether current now or subsequently 
applied by the Government of the R.S.F.S.R. and the allied 
Soviet Republics ; in particular to the legislation and regula- 
tions of the Government of the R.S.F.S.R. and the allied 
Soviet Republics regarding State supervision of the activities 
of trading and industrial enterprises, labour protection of the 
workers and clerks employed by them, taxation, registration, 
publication of accounts, ete. 

11. The liability of foreign firms in connection with their 
operations in the R.S.F.S.R. and the allied Soviet Republics 
extends to all their movable and immovable property, wherever 
such may be situated. 

Note.—Property in the R.S.F.S.R. and allied Soviet Republics 
belonging to foreign firms, as well as all revenues accruing to 
them from operations in the R.S.F.8.R. and the allied Soviet 
Republics, must be used in prior satisfaction of claims arising 
out of its operations in the R.S.F.8.R. and the allied Soviet 
Republics. 

12. Permits to conduct trade operations in the territory of 
the R.S.F.S.R. and the allied Soviet Republics are invali- 
dated— 

(a) At the termination of the period for which the permits 

have been granted. 

(b) If the firm ceases to exist abroad. 

(c) If the firm breaks the conditions in accordance with 
which it was granted the right to operate in the 
territory of the R.S.F.S.R. and the allied Soviet 
Republics. 

13. All agencies of foreign firms carrying on operations in 
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the R.S.F.S.R. and the allied Soviet Republics prior to the 
publication of the decree issued by the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee and the Council of People’s Commissaries 
on April 12, must, if they desire to continue their work, make 
an application to this effect to the Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade within a period of one month from the publication of 
the present regulations. Such firms must submit, in addition 
to the particulars required under the present regulations, 
information regarding the area and character of their 
activities in the R.S.F.S.R. up to date. When such appli- 
cation is lodged, together with all the documents required 
under these regulations, the firm will be given a receipt by the 
Commissariat for Foreign Trade. The applications of the 
foreign firms referred to will be dealt with in due course, but 
existing agencies of foreign firms to whom receipts have been 
issued in respect of such applications may continue their 
activities pending a decision on their application. 
(Signed) Kursxy, People’s Commissary for Justice. 
LezHAva, Chairman of the Committee for In- 
ternal Trade. 
Lirvinov, Assistant People’s Commissary for 
Foreign Affairs. 
FRuMKIN, Assistant People’s Commissary for 
Foreign Trade. 
PratTaKov, Chairman of the Chief Concessions 
Committee. 


The Land Code 


The Land Code fixes the existing distribution of land at 
the time of the coming into force of its provisions (May 22, 
1922) as the basis for consideration of the rights of land- 
holders and gives fixity of tenure. Further expropriation is 
stopped and no one is to be deprived of land except after 
due legal process and according to the provisions of the Land 
Code. This applies even when expropriation of landholders 
ordered in 1918 was not carried out in error and their claim 
has to be judged according to provisions of the present Code. 
The Code declares all land to be vested in the Government 
who grant the right to use it by Clause 4 of the Code to (1) 
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Agricultural workers and associations of such workers, (2) 
- Town settlements, (3) Government Institutions and Enter- 
prises. The existing boundaries of towns are accepted as 
the boundary of administration of Town Soviets and their 
land is dealt with by special legislation and not by the Land 
Code, and towns also have right to land for waterworks, 
fields for Irrigation, ete. Land which is not held by individual 
users, or by towns or by Government Departments (such as 
the land required for railways, military works, the upkeep 
of educational institutions and the like), is vested in the 
Government and remains at the disposal of the Commissariat 
of Agriculture. The amount of such land is very great. 
_ Forests and Mines are excluded from the Government Land 
Reserve and are specially dealt with. The right to use land 
is declared to belong to all citizens of the Soviet Union 
(without distinction of sex or of nationality) who desire to 
cultivate it by means of their own labour power and that 
of their households. If a landholder fails to use land for a 
period of three years without a satisfactory reason, then his 
right to the land lapses. 

A landholder may cultivate or use land in whatever manner 
seems best to him and may erect on the land any buildings 
necessary for the purpose. Buildings, crops or anything on 
the land is the landholder’s own property which he may 
deal with—sell, mortgage, lease—as he thinks proper. But 
the land itself may not be sold, mortgaged or donated. Pur- 
chase of land is expressly forbidden. But land may be leased 
for a period equivalent to the time necessary in the district 
for one rotation of crops according to the prevailing method 
of culture. This is usually three years, but may be four 
years. By special arrangement an extension of the lease may 
be sanctioned for a further period of three years, but not 
for more than six years in all. Leasing of lands is only per- 
mitted when the landholder is himself unable to use it owing 
to insufficiency of stock or equipment, bad harvests or such 
difficulties as are created by Army Mobilization. And the 
lessee of the land must be able to cultivate the land leased 
by the use of his own labour and that of his household. 
Typical forms of lease are being worked out by the Provincial 
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Authorities. Hired labour is permitted where the resources 
of a household are insufficient to supply all the labour needed. 

All questions of distribution and tenure of land and all 
disputes in connection with land are dealt with by special 
Land Committees. 

In each Rural District (Volost) there is a Committee work- 
ing in touch with the Volost Executive Committee and 
consisting of a Chairman appointed by this Committee and 
two members elected by the Volost Congress of Village Councils. 
A similar committee deals with Land questions in the County 
(Uyezd) and Provincial (Gubernia) areas, the Chairman in 
each case being appointed by the appropriate Executive 
Committee, the two members being (1) the manager of the 
land department of the area and (2) the Civil Judge of the 
area. The highest Land Court is composed of the Commissar 
of Agriculture, the Commissar of Justice and a special Com- 
mittee of land experts. 

Much of the land of the Soviet Union is worked by house- 
holds in more or less close association with one another in 
several traditional ways. The peasants usually live together 
in villages and go out from them to cultivate their land which 
may be miles distant. 

The Land Code provides rules for the redistribution of land 
at intervals (also practised before the revolution) according 
to the method of farming adopted. 

Farming may be purely individual, the peasant living on 
his lands which are in one aggregation. Or farming may be 
communal, the peasants living together and sharing in labour 
on land partly allotted to individuals and partly set aside 
for general use. Much of the cultivation of Russia is done 
by peasants living in villages who go out from them to culti- 
vate their land at some distance away. The land is very 
often in divided strips (Tcherespolositza); when the strips 
are side by side they are called Otrub, and when the land 
is in a compact individual block (like English farms) it is 
called Khutora. A certain amount of the Government Land 
Reserve is used in the form of Special Soviet Farms which 
help in popularizing scientific methods of cultivation and 
in improving the breeds of stock, while at the same time 
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Serving as experiments in Communal and State organization. 

Duringthe earlier part of the Soviet regime the Government 
exercised great pressure on the peasants to induce them 
to take up communal farming and actively discouraged the 
working of individual farms by the peasants as the carrying 
on of the changes in land cultivation begun by Stolypin 
before the war. With the coming of the New Economic 
Policy, however, the pressure towards Communal farming has 
been relaxed and the opposition to individual farming has 
been removed. It is now hoped to get the increase of produc- 
tion required by means of co-operation. 


The Labour Code 


This code has a special interest for all persons outside 
Russia who are interested in any way in questions of the 
relations of Capital and Labour and a full quotation is given 
of certain of the clauses which express leading ideas :— 

1. The Code of Labour Laws shall apply to all persons 
working for hire, including domestic workers, and shall be 
binding upon all enterprises and institutions (State, not 
excluding military institutions, public and private—including 
those employing workers in their homes), and upon all persons 
employing paid hired labour. 

Note.—The Council of People’s Commissaries is instructed 
to issue a special decree establishing the limits within which 
the present Code is not applicable to home workers. 


Labour Exchanges 


5. Citizens of the R.S.F.S.R. shall offer their voluntary 
labour services through the organs of the People’s Com- 
missariat for Labour, with the exception.of the cases provided 
for by Article 9.1 

17. The hiring of all labour power without exception by 
enterprises, institutions, estates (State, public and private) 
as well as by individual employers shall be done through the 


1This means by registration at Labour Exchanges, but this is no 
longer (1925) compulsory ; the Exchange must, however, register the 
employment obtained after it has been obtained. 
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intermediary of the appropriate department of the People’s 
Commissariat for Labour in the following manner :— 

(a) The request for labour shall be forwarded by the 
management of the enterprise, institution, or individual 
employer to the appropriate department of the 
People’s Commissariat for Labour. 

(6) Should the department have on its registers persons 
possessing the qualifications enumerated in the de- 
mand, they shall be sent to fill the post according 
to procedure to be established by the People’s Com- 
missariat for Labour in agreement with the All- 
Russian Council of Trade Unions. 

(c) The employer must inform the department of the 
People’s Commissariat for Labour, according to 
procedure to be established by the latter, whether 
the person sent has been hired or rejected. 

9. Workers may be offered employment otherwise than 
through the intermediary of the departments of the People’s 
Commissariat for Labour, but with compulsory subsequent 
registration with the latter, in the following circumstances : 
(a) where political reliability, or special qualifications connected 
with the personality of the candidate, is demanded, and 
(b) where the required labour power cannot be supplied by 
the departments of the People’s Commissariat for Labour 
within a period of three days after demand. 


Compulsory Labour 


11. In exceptional circumstances (natural calamities, or 
an insufficiency of labour power for the fulfilment of work 
of primary State importance) all citizens of the R.S.F.S.RB.., 
with the exception of those enumerated in Articles 12 to 14, 
may be called upon to perform compulsory labour service by 
a special decree of the Council of People’s Commissaries, or 
by bodies empowered by it for this purpose. 

12. In no case shall the following persons be liable to be 
called upon for compulsory labour service : (a) persons under 
eighteen years of age ; (b) men above forty-five years of age ; 
and (c) women above forty years of age. 

13. The following shall be exempt from compulsory labour 
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service: (a) persons temporarily incapacitated: by reason of 
illness or injury, for a period necessary for their recovery ; 
(6) pregnant women, for a period of eight weeks before and 
eight weeks after confinement; (c) women breast-feeding 
children ; (d) military and labour invalids; and (e) mothers 
of children under eight years of age who are not being cared 
for by other persons. 


Collective Agreements 


15. A collective agreement is a contract concluded by a 
trade union (Articles 152 and 153) as the representative of 
the employees, on the one hand, and by the employer on 
the other, which lays down the conditions of labour and of 
hire for individual enterprises, institutions, or groups thereof 
(Article 17), and defines the contents of the subsequent personal 
(labour) agreements of hire (Articles 27 and 28). 

21. Collective agreements must be drawn up in writing and 
must be registered with the Commissariat for Labour, which 
has the right of vetoing such parts of the agreement as estab- 
lish worse conditions than those fixed by existing legislation 
(Article 19). The method of registering collective agreements 
shall be established by the People’s Commissariat for Labour. 

Note.—The veto by departments of the People’s Commis- 
sariat for Labour of certain clauses of a collective agreement 
shall not hinder the registration of the remainder of the 
agreement, if both parties declare their consent. 

26. The bodies primarily responsible for supervising the 
execution of collective agreements shall be the Assessment 
and Disputes Commissions (Article 172). 


Labour Agreement 

27. A labour agreement is a contract between two or more 
persons, of which one side (the employee) offers his labour power 
to the other side (the employer) for payment. Labour agree- 
ments shall be concluded whether collective agreements exist 
or not. 

29. The conclusion of the labour agreement must be accom- 
panied by the issue of wages books to all employees (except 
members of the management) in all undertakings and institu- 
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tions independent of their number. The issue of wages books 
is not obligatory where the labour agreement is for a period 
of less than one week. 

Note 1.—Where a labour agreement is concluded with an 
artel, wages books must be issued to each member of the artel, 
in addition to the book issued to the artel generally. 

Note 2.—The method of issue, and the contents of the wages 
books, shall be defined by special legislation. 

33. Where a labour agreement is concluded with an artel, 
the employer shall assume for each member of the artel 
performing work provided for by the agreement the same 
responsibilities and privileges as though agreements had been 
signed with each individual. 

34. Labour agreements may be concluded: (a) for a defi- 
nite period of not more than one year; (6) for an indefinite 
period, or (c) for a period necessary forthe performance of 
a definite piece of work. 

35. An employee may not without the consent of the 
employer transfer the work demanded of him to another 
person. An artel may, if not otherwise provided for in the 
labour agreement, itself distribute the work among its members, 
or replace one member by another. 

37. The transfer of an employee from one enterprise to 
another or from one locality to another, even though the 
latter is in conjunction with the transfer of the whole enter- 
prise, may not take place without the consent of the em- 
ployee ; where this is not given the labour agreement may be 
annulled by either side, but in either case the employee must 
be paid the allowance in lieu of notice (Article 89). 

42. An employer must give an employee, at the latter’s 
request, a certificate stating how long and upon what work 
the employee was engaged with him. The inclusion of secret 
or agreed signs in the certificate is forbidden. 

The exchange of secret communications between employers, 
designed to establish the conditions upon which workers shall 
be hired, is forbidden. 

44. A labour agreement shall terminate: (a) by the 
mutual agreement of the parties ; (6) at the expiry of its 
terms ; (c) at the conclusion of the stipulated work, or (d) 
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by declaration of either party in the manner provided for in 
Articles 46 and 47. The transfer of the institutions or enter- 
prise from one department or owner to another shall not 
terminate a labour agreement. 

46. An employee may at any time demand the annulment 
of an agreement concluded for an indefinite period, but he 
must give the employer notice at least one day in advance, 
if he is paid fortnightly or monthly. 

47. An agreement concluded for an indefinite period may 
be annulled, and an agreement for a definite term may be 
annulled before the expiry of its term on the demand of the 
employer, in addition to the cases provided for in Articles 
36 and 37, only in the following circumstances :— 

(a) Where the enterprise or institution is partially or 

completely shut down, or where work is reduced. 

(b) Where from economic causes work ceases for a period 
of more than one month. 

(c) Where the employee subsequently proves himself unfit 

- for his post. 

(d) Where, without sufficient cause, the employee systematic- 
ally fails to fulfil the duties demanded of him by the 
agreement or by the rules for internal management. 

(ec) Where the employee has committed a crime directly 
connected with his work and sentence has been carried 
into effect, or where the employee is kept under 
arrest for a period of more than two months. 

(f) Where the employee, without sufficient cause, fails to 
put in an appearance for more than three days in 
succession, or for more than six days in one month. 

(g) Where as the result of temporary incapacitation the 
employee fails to return to work after the lapse of 
two months, or, in the case of a woman giving birth 
to a child, two months after the period of four months 
provided for in Article 42. 

Note 1—The annulment of an agreement in the circum- 
stances provided for in Clauses (c) and (d) may not take place 
except by the decision of the Disputes Commission. 

Note 2.—The annulment of an agreement with an employee 
who is a member of the Works’ Committee, or a similar body, 
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shall be effected as provided for in Article 160 of the present 
code. 

Note 3.—When an agreement is annulled in the circum- 
stances provided for in Clauses (a), (b) and (c), the employer 
must give the employee two weeks’ notice of discharge, and 
compensation must be paid in the ordinary way (Article 88). 

48. An agreement concluded for a definite term may be 
annulled by the employee before the expiry of that term 
in the following circumstances :— 

(a) If he is not paid the stipulated wages at the stipulated 

time. 

(b) If the employer fails to fulfil the obligations assumed 
by the agreement or imposed upon him by the labour 
laws. 

(c) If the employer, the management, or members of their 
families behave in an offensive manner towards him. 

(d) If the sanitary conditions of work change for the worse. 

(e) In any other circumstances specially provided for by 
law. 

Note.—On the protest of the employer, the authenticity 
of the circumstances provided for in Clauses (a), (6), and (c) 
shall be established by the Disputes Commission, or where 
such does not exist, by the procedure provided for settling 
disputes. 


Management 


50. Regulations for internal management for the purpose 
of fixing the conditions of labour shall be drawn up in all 
enterprises and institutions employing not less than five 
persons. These regulations are binding upon all employees 
only if they have been drawn up in the manner provided 
(Articles 52-55) and brought to the notice of the employees. 

53. Typical regulations for internal management will be 
issued by the Commissariat for Labour, in conjunction with 
the All-Russian Council of Trade Unions and the Supreme 
Economic Council. 

Note.—Until regulations for internal management have 
been drawn up in any enterprise or institution, and been 
duly approved (Article 54), the typical regulations issued in 
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accordance with Article 53 shall be binding upon that enter- 
_ prise or institution. 


Output 


56. Standards of output shall be drawn up jointly between 
the management of an enterprise or institution and the Trade 
Union, or the appropriate organ of the Trade Union (Articles 
151 and 156), 

57. An employee failing, owing to his own fault, to reach 
the standards of output under normal conditions of labour 
shall receive wages in accordance with the amount of work 
performed, but in no case less than two-thirds of his wages 
scale. Should he fail systematically to reach the standard 
of output, he may be discharged in accordance with Article 47 
and note thereto. 

Note 1.—For the purpose of this paragraph normal condi- 
tions of labour shall be regarded as :— 

(a) Machines, lathes, benches, etc., must be in a fit working 

state. 

(6) Materials and tools must be provided at the proper 

times. 

(c) Materials and tools must be of the required quality. 

(d) Proper hygienic and sanitary arrangements (lighting, 

heating, etc.) must be provided at the place of work. 

Note 2.—For minors not working a full day, but engaged 
upon time work, the standards of output shall be the adult 
standards of output reduced in accordance with the length 
of their working day. 


Wages 

58. The amount an employee shall receive in return for 
his labour shall be fixed by collective agreements and labour 
agreements. 

59. The amount of payment shall not be less than the 
compulsory minimum fixed by the State at the given period 
for the given category of labour. 

60. The amount of payment shall in the agreements be 
calculated either on a time basis in accordance with the 
normal working day (Article 94 et seqg.), or a basis of piece- 
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work. Payment for overtime shall be specially fixed by the 
agreement, but must not be less than one and a half times 
the normal payment for the first two hours, and double for 
subsequent hours and for work performed upon rest days 
and holidays (Article 109 et seq.). 

61. Minors shall be paid for a reduced working day as 
for a full day, in accordance with their Labour category. 
The People’s Commissariat for Labour shall be empowered 
to establish the scales of payment and the method of caleu- 
lation for minors in accordance with the nature of, and the 
conditions prevailing in, the branch of industry concerned. 

66. Payment for labour shall be made in currency and, if 
so provided for in the labour or collective agreement, in 
kind (housing, food, articles of general consumption). The 
conditions of payment in kind and the methods of calculating 
such payments shall be defined in the agreement. 

67. Payment for labour shall be made in working time 
and at the place of work. 

69. Workers about to take their ordinary holiday shall 
be paid in advance an average wage for the period of holiday. 

77. Workers and employees shall be paid an average wage 
(Article 68) for absence in order to exercise their electoral 
rights, where such is permitted in working time by the ap- 
propriate State organ. 

78. Workers and employees called upon to attend a court 
' of law either as witnesses, experts, or magistrates shall receive 
an average wage during the period they are fulfilling the 
duties imposed upon them by the legal authorities. 

79. Workers and employees elected as representatives to 
congresses, conferences, and executive meetings of State, 
Trade Union and Co-operative (uniform consumers’ Co- 
operatives) bodies shall be paid an average wage for the period 
of working time spent in the execution of these duties. 

80. Workers and employees leaving work on being called 
up for service in the Red Army shall be paid for two weeks 
at the average wage. 

81. Employees absenting themselves from their ordinary 
work on their employer’s business shall have their posts kept 
for them, and shall be paid the average wage, with a daily 
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allowance of not less than 1-24th of their monthly wages ; 
in addition, they shall be compensated for expenses involved, 
_ in a manner and to an extent to be fixed by the People’s 
Commissariat for Labour. 


Worker’s Change of Residence 


82. When an employee at the order of the management 
of an institution or enterprise is transferred from one locality 
to another, involving a change of residence (Article 37), he 
shall be compensated for all expenses connected with removal, 
and shall be paid a daily allowance for each day spent on 
removal, with six days extra, at a rate not less than 1-24th 
of his monthly wages; in addition, he shall be paid a single 
allowance equivalent to his monthly wage at his former 
employment, and, if the members of his family remove with 
him, a further single allowance equivalent to one-quarter of 
his monthly wage for each member of the family. 


Damage by Workers 


83. An employee occasioning damage to appliances, goods, 
or materials, either through carelessness or through non- 
observance of the regulations for internal management, may, 
at the decision of the Disputes Commission, have his wages 
reduced by a sum equivalent to the damage done, but not 
more than one-third of his monthly wages. 


Incapacity 

92. Employees temporarily incapacitated shall retain their 
posts at their place of employment for a period of not less 
than two months if the incapacity is due to illness, or for 
four months if the incapacity is due to child-bearing (Articles 
47 and 132). 


Insolvency of Employer 

93. Should the employer become insolvent, all payments 
to employees arising out of collective and labour agreements 
shall receive preference over all other liabilities of the em- 


ployer. 
H 
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Working Day 

94. The normal working day both on productive work and 
on work auxiliary to production must not exceed eight hours. 

Note.——The People’s Commissariat for Labour, in agreement 
with the All-Russian Council of Trade Unions, may designate 
certain categories of responsible political, Trade Union, and 
Soviet workers whose working hours shall not be subject to 
the provisions of this Article. 

95. The working day may not exceed six hours (a) for 
persons between the ages of sixteen and eighteen; (6) for 
persons engaged upon mental and clerical work, with the 
exception of work directly connected with production, and 
(c) for persons engaged upon underground work, to be specified 
in a list of trades to be drawn up by the People’s Commis- 
sariat for Labour. 

Persons engaged upon exceptionally heavy labour, or upon 
work detrimental to health, shall have their working day 
reduced to an extent to be fixed by the People’s Commis- 
sariat for Labour. 

96. The working day fixed by Articles 94 and 95 shall be 
reduced by one hour for night work. 

For work performed on shifts or in unbroken attendances 
at night time the hours shall be the same as in day time, 
but payment for hours worked at night time shall be corre- 
spondingly increased, viz., by 1-7th (Article 94) and 1-5th 
(Article 95) respectively. 

Workers on piece rates shall receive for each hour of night 
work, in addition to their piece-work earnings, 1-7th or 1-5th 
(in accordance with Articles 94 and 95 respectively) of the 
hourly wage appropriate to their category of labour. 

Note.—Night work shall be regarded as work performed 
between the hours of 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. 


Home Workers, A¢gricultural Workers, etc. 


97. Home workers, agricultural workers, workers employed 
on repair or breakdown work, and similar workers engaged 
upon permanent employment and paid monthly, may have 
their working hours divided into periods of any length, witk 
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the proviso that the number of breaks in their work shall 
not exceed two per day, and that the number of hours worked 
per month shall not exceed the normal monthly number of 
working hours (Article 94). 


Overtime 


103. As a general rule, work in excess of the normal day 
(overtime) is forbidden. 

104. Overtime shall be permitted in the following excep- 
tional circumstances :— 

(a) For the performance of work essential to the defence 

of the Republic, or to avoid social calamities. 

(6) In order to remove accidental and unforeseen hindrances 
to the correct functioning of the socially necessary 
labour of water supply, lighting, sanitation, transport, 
and postal, telegraphic and telephonic communications. 

(c) For the conclusion of a piece of work already begun 
which has been interrupted by accidental or unfore- 
seen technical hindrances preventing its conclusion 
in normal working hours, if the cessation of such 
work would occasion damage to materials or machinery. 

(d) For the performance of repair or breakdown work on 
machinery or equipment, if the damage done occasions 
the enforced idleness of a considerable number of 
workers. 

Note.—Overtime permitted by the provisions of this para- 
graph may be performed only by the decision of the local 
Disputes Commission, and, where such does not exist, by 
agreement with the appropriate Trade Union and the sanction 
of the Inspector of Labour. In cases of urgency the Inspector 
of Labour may be informed subsequent to the performance 
of overtime. 

105. Persons under eighteen years of age are absolutely 
forbidden to perform overtime. 


Holidays 

109. Every employee shall be entitled to a weekly unin- 
terrupted rest period of not less than forty-two hours. The 
days set aside for the weekly rest shall be established by the 
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local Departments of Labour in agreement with the Trades 
Councils, and may be either Sundays or any other day in the 
week, as best accords with the nationality and religion of the 
workers of the given locality. 

111. The performance of work is forbidden upon the follow- 
ing holidays :— 

(a) January 1: New Year’s Day. 

(6) January 22: The anniversary of January 9, 1905 

(Bloody Sunday). 

(c) March 12: The anniversary of the overthrow of the 

autocracy. 

(d) March 18: The anniversary of the Paris Commune. 

(ec) May 1: International Labour Day. 

(f) November 7: The anniversary of the Proletarian 

Revolution. , 

112. The Departments of Labour, in agreement with the 
Provincial Councils of Trade Unions, shall fix, in addition 
to the holidays established in Article 111, special holidays, 
not exceeding ten per year, in accordance with the demands 
of local conditions, the composition of the population, the 
national holidays, etc. 

Note.—The People’s Commissariat for Labour, in agreement 
with the All-Russian Council of Trade Unions, shall draw up 
a list of enterprises and institutions where, owing to its nature, 
the work must be continued uninterruptedly on all or any 
of the rest days and holidays mentioned in the foregoing 
articles. 


Annual Holiday 


114, All persons employed on hire, and who have worked 
for an uninterrupted period of not less than 54 months, are 
entitled to a holiday once a year, of not less than one fort- 
night. For persons under eighteen years of age the ordinary 
annual holiday shall be not less than one month. 

Note——The continuous period of employment which accord- 
ing to this Article entitles the employee to ordinary leave 
shall not be regarded as interrupted by the transfer of the 
worker concerned, at the orders of the management, from one 
enterprise or institution to another, or by the voluntary 
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transfer of the employee without interruption of work from 
one State institution or enterprise to another. 


Dangerous Trades 


115. Persons working in specially unhealthy or dangerous 
employment shall be entitled, in addition to the ordinary 
leave provided for in Article 114, to supplementary leave of 
not less than one fortnight. 

A list of industries and trades in which supplementary 
leave shall be awarded shall be drawn up by the People’s 
Commissariat for Labour. 

119. Sickness and maternity leave shall not interfere with 
the ordinary and supplementary leave provided for in Articles 
114 and 115. 


Women and Young Persons 


129. The employment of women and persons under the age 
of eighteen on exceptionally heavy or unhealthy work, or on 
work underground, is forbidden. 

A list of trades considered too heavy or unhealthy, and 
also the limits of weights to be carried, separately for women 
‘and minors, shall be drawn up by the People’s Commissariat 
for Labour in agreement with the All-Russian Council of 
Trade Unions. 

130. Women and persons under eighteen years of age are 
forbidden to perform night work. 

Note.—The People’s Commissariat for Labour, in agreement 
with the All-Russian Council of Trade Unions, may sanction 
the employment of adult women on night work in certain 
branches of industry where circumstances of special urgency 
demand it. 

131. The employment of pregnant or breast-feeding women 
upon night work or overtime is forbidden unconditionally. 


Women and Pregnancy 

132. Women engaged upon physical labour shall be released 
from employment for a period of eight weeks before and 
eight weeks after confinement, and women employed upon 
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clerical and mental work for a period of six weeks before 
and six weeks after confinement (Article 181). 

Note-——The People’s Commissariat for Labour shall ‘draw 
up a list of clerical and mental employments where, on account 
of special circumstances, the period of maternity leave shall 
be fixed at eight weeks before and eight weeks after confine- 
ment. 

133. Women from the first month of their pregnancy shall 
not be sent to perform duties away from their place of per- 
manent employment without their consent. 


Nursing Mothers 


134. Nursing mothers shall be allowed, in addition to the 
ordinary break periods (Article 100), supplementary breaks 
for the purpose of nursing their infants. The exact period 
of these breaks shall be established by the regulations for 
internal management, but the breaks for nursing purposes 
shall not take place less often than every three and a half 
hours, and shall last not less than one half-hour. 

Nursing breaks shall be regarded as working time. 


Children 


135. The employment of persons under sixteen years of 
age is forbidden. 

Note-—In exceptional circumstances the Inspectors of 
Labour may, in accordance with special instructions to be 
issued by the People’s Commissariat for Labour in agreement 
with the All-Russian Council of Trade Unions, sanction the 
employment of persons not less than fourteen years of age.} 

136. Persons under sixteen years of age already engaged 
upon employment, or who shall be employed in accordance 
with Article 135, shall work a four-hour day. 

138. No enterprise may be started or restarted or trans- 
ferred to another building without the sanction of the Labour 


Inspectorate and the industrial and technical sanitary autho- 
rities. 


1 Considerable numbers of children are employed in Russia. 
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Sanitation and Safety 


139. Every enterprise and institution shall take adequate 
measures to avert or minimize dangerous conditions of labour, 
to prevent accidents, and to maintain the place of work in 
a proper sanitary and hygienic condition, in accordance with 
the general and the special regulations for each branch of 
industry issued by the People’s Commissariat for Labour. 


Special Conditions 


141. Where work is of a dangerous nature, or must be 
performed in abnormal temperatures or in damp places, or 
where it involves dirtying the body, and also where provisions 
of social hygiene demand, the workers must be provided at 
the expense of the undertaking with special clothing and 
protective appliances (goggles, masks, respirators, soap, etc.) 
in accordance with, and to an extent to be established by lists 
drawn up by the People’s Commissariat for Labour. 


Poisoning 


142. In trades liable to the danger of industrial poisoning 
the workers shall be supplied with fatty foods or other 
neutralizing agencies in accordance with a list, and to an 
extent, to be established by the People’s Commissariat for 
Labour. These articles shall be supplied at the cost of the 
undertaking. 

Note-——Where special clothing, protective wopliande or 
anti-toxic articles (Articles 141 and 142) are not issued by 
the undertaking, but are acquired by the workers themselves, 
the latter must be repaid the actual cost of such articles. 


Compulsory Medical Examination 


143. The People’s Commissariat for Labour and its local 
departments may in the case of specially dangerous occupations 
demand a compulsory preliminary medical examination of 
all hired workers or special groups of workers (women and 
minors), and subsequent periodical re-examinations. 
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Display Rules 


145. Enterprises, institutions, and estates shall be obliged 
to display in a conspicuous place all existing rules and regu- 
lations for the protection of workers, and keep all books 
appropriate to these regulations as shall be demanded by 
the People’s Commissariat for Labour. 


Inspectors , 


147. Labour Inspectors shall be elected for a fixed period 
by the Councils of Trade Unions with the confirmation of 
the People’s Commissariat for Labour. 

148. To fulfil the objects indicated in Article 146 the 
Labour Inspection authorities shall perform the following 
duties :— 

(a) They shall visit at any time of the night or day the 
enterprises, institutions, and estates in their district, 
and all places where work is performed, as well as 
all institutions connected with them provided for the 
workers (houses, hospitals, créches, baths, etc.). 

(b) They shall demand from the owner or manager of the 
undertaking, institution, or estate any explanation 
required and all essential books, documents, and 
information. 

(c) They shall give their opinions concerning the starting 
of enterprises or any part of them. 

(d) They shall give instructions, which shall be binding 
upon State, public, or private institutions, enterprises, 
estates, or persons, for the discontinuance of any 
infringement of the regulations for the protection of 
labour or any defect in their observance noted by 
them. 

(ce) They shall see that all infringements of the present 
Code or of decrees, instructions, regulations, and other 
acts of the Soviet authorities, directed towards the 
protection of the life and health of the workers, are 
brought up before the courts of law or dealt with 
by administrative jurisdiction. 
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Trade Unions 


151. Trade (Industrial) Unions uniting citizens working 
for hire in State, public and private enterprises, institutions, 
and estates shall be entitled to represent hired workers before 
various bodies as a party to collective agreements, and also 
to represent them in all matters affecting their labour and 
general conditions. 

152. Trade (Industrial) Unions organized in accordance 
with principles laid down by their congresses are not obliged 
to register with the State bodies set up for the registration 
of societies and unions, but shall register in their own inter- 
union organizations in a manner to be defined by the All- 
Russian Congress of Trade Unions. 

154. Trade (Industrial) Unions shall have the right of 
(a) acquiring and possessing property, and (b) concluding all 
kinds of agreements, transactions, etc., in accordance with 
existing legislation. 

Note.—All rights enjoyed by Trade (Industrial) Unions 
shall also be enjoyed by their inter-union combinations. 

155. In accordance with Article 16 of the Constitution of 
the R.S.F.S.R. all State organs are obliged to give every 
possible assistance to Trade (Industrial) Unions and their 
combinations, as e.g., supplying them with furnished accom- 
modation for their labour halls and trade union halls, offering 
them special privileges in the use of postal, telegraphic, 
telephonic, railway, and water communications, etc. 


Factory, etc., Committees 


156. The basic organ of the Trade Union in an enterprise, 
institution, or estate shall be the workers’ committee (factory 
or workshop, pit, local, etc.), or the delegate empowered by 
the union acting in place of a committee. 

Note 1.—The method of electing a committee by the workers 
of an enterprise, institution, or estate shall be defined by 
the Trade (Industrial) Union concerned. 

Note 2.—In naval and military departments workers’ 
committees shall be organized and shall function in accordance 
with special regulations to be issued by the People’s Com- 
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missariat for Labour in agreement with the Revolutionary 
Military Council and the All-Russian Council of Trade Unions. 

158. The functions of the committee (Article 156) shall 

be :— 

(a) To represent and defend the interests of the workers 
combined by it before the management of the enter- 
prise, institution, or estate in all questions affecting 
their labour and general conditions. 

(b) To act as their representative on Government and 
public bodies. 

(c) To supervise the correct execution by the management 
of the enterprise, institution, or estate of the legal 
provisions for the protection of labour, social insurance, 
the payment of wages, sanitation, and technical safety 
precautions, and also to co-operate on the State 
bodies concerned with labour protection. 

(d) To adopt measures for the improvement of the cultural 
and material conditions of the workers. 

(e) To assist the normal progress of production in State 
enterprises and to participate, through the appropriate 
Trade (Industrial) Union, in the regulation and 
organization of the economic life of the country. 

159. The management shall be informed of the election of 

a committee and when it begins its functions. The number 
of members of the committee who shall be released from their 
ordinary employment to perform the work of the committee 
shall be as follows :— 


Number of workers in the enterprise, Number of persons to be 
institution, or estate. released full time. 
Up to 300 : 1 
From 300-1,000 . 2 
From 1,000-5,000 3 
Over 5,000 5 


Members of a committee shall be released from employment 


by the management acting upon a resolution of the Com- 
mittee. 
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160. Members of a committee released from their perma- 
nent employment to perform the work of the committee shall 
retain the wages appropriate to their labour qualifications, 
but not less than their appropriate wages scale. Such released 
members of the committee shall be guaranteed, on the con- 
clusion of their committee functions, continuance of employ- 
ment in the enterprise, institution, or estate concerned, on 
the basis of the hiring agreement in force at the time of elec- 
tion, and of any alterations effected in the agreement during 
their membership of the committee. 

Members of a committee may be discharged, after the 
general regulations concerning the cessation or annulment 
of labour agreements (Articles 44 and 47) have been observed, 
only with the consent of the Trade (Industrial) Union con- 
cerned. 

161. The management of an enterprise, institution, or 
estate shall put no hindrance in the way of the activities of 
the committees and the bodies (general and delegate meetings) 
electing them. 

(a) General and delegate meetings, as a rule, shall be held 
out of working time; they may be held in working 
time when the meeting is to elect delegates to State 
bodies (Soviets of Workers’ and Peasants’ Deputies, 
and social insurance bodies), or to Trade Union Con- 
gresses; in other extraordinary circumstances the 
consent of the management must be obtained. This 
rule applies to departmental meetings. 

(6) Meetings of the committee shall also, as a general rule, 
be held out of working hours, and only in exceptional 
circumstances and with the consent of the manage- 
ment may all the workers of the committee be released 
from their employment in order to hold a meeting. 

(c) The management must inform the committee within 
three days of the employment of new workers, and 
must give it three days’ notice of proposed discharges. 

162. The cost of maintaining the workers’ committee shall 
be supplied by the management of the enterprise, institution, 
or estate, on an estimate to be fixed by the Trade Union 
concerned, but not exceeding 2 per cent. of the total wages 
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of the employees in the given enterprise, institution, or estate. 

166. Members of Trade Union Executive Committees and 
their mandated representatives, and members of the workers’ 
committees (Articles 151 and 156) shall have free access to 
any workshop, gang, department, laboratory, etc., in the 
enterprise, institution, or estate. 


Disputes 


168. Infringements of the Labour Code and disputes con- 
nected with the hiring of labour shall be settled either by 
the legally enforceable judgment of the People’s Courts in 
special session, or by conciliation or arbitration by the Assess- 
ment and Disputes Commissions, Conciliation Boards, and 
Arbitration Courts composed of equal representatives of the 
disputing parties. All the above institutions shall function 
on the basis of a special statute to be drawn up for each of them. 

169. All infringements of the Code of Labour Laws or 
other labour legislation, or of collective agreements, in so 
far as they are liable to criminal prosecution, shall be dealt 
with by special sessions of the People’s Courts. These 
sessions shall be composed of a chairman—the People’s Judge 
—and two assessors, one representing the People’s Com- 
missariat for Labour and the other representing the Trade 
Union organizations. 

All individual and group disputes between employers and 
employees, if not referred to a Conciliation Board, may be 
dealt with at sessions of the People’s Courts as defined above. 

170. The following causes may be dealt with by Conciliation 
Boards or Arbitration Courts: (qa) all disputes arising out of 
the conclusion, execution, interpretation, or amendment of 
collective agreements or wages agreements; (b) all disputes 
arising out of labour agreements, if both parties give their 
consent to such procedure, with the exception of disputes 
provided for in the first part of Article 169. 

171. Causes shall be submitted to the Conciliation Boards 
only with the consent of both parties. Causes connected with 
the execution of collective agreements shall only come before 
the Conciliation Boards after they have been examined by an 
Assessment and Disputes Commission and failed to receive 


, 
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settlement. The decisions of Conciliation Boards are binding 
only if they receive the consent of the parties. 

Causes shall be referred to the Arbitration Courts only 
by mutual consent of the parties, whether they have been 
examined by a Conciliation Board or not. In the case of 
disputes in State institutions or enterprises, the organs of 
the People’s Commissariat for Labour, at the request of the 
Trade Unions, shall set up Arbitration Courts, the recognition 
of which by the State institutions or enterprises is compulsory. 
In the case of very grave disputes which menace the safety 
of the State, the Arbitration Court may be appointed by 
decree of the supreme State authorities (the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee, the Council of People’s Com- 
missaries, and the Council of Labour and Defence). 

172. The Assessment and Disputes Commissions shall deal 
only with disputes arising out of the application of collective 
and labour agreements, and other questions specially defined 
in the present Code. Decisions in the Assessment and Disputes 
Commissions shall be arrived at by agreement of the parties, 
and where this cannot be obtained the matter shall be referred 
to a higher instance. 

Note.—Questions connected with the very existence of a 
collective agreement, or arising out of demands for the abro- 
gation of certain parts of an agreement, or for the inclusion 
of new or supplementary clauses to an agreement, shall not 
lie within the competence of the Assessment and Disputes 
Commissions. 

173. No appeal shall be allowed against the decisions of 
Assessment and Disputes Commissions and agreements of the 
Conciliation Boards, which shall have the force of a contract, 
or of decisions of the Arbitration Courts. 


Social Insurance 


175. Social insurance shall cover all persons working for 
hire, whether engaged in State, public, co-operative, con- 
cessionary, leased, mixed, or private enterprises, institutions, 
or estates, or with private persons, and whatever the nature 
and duration of their work and the methods of payment. 

176. Social insurance shall include: (a) medical assistance ; 
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(b) allowances during temporary incapacitation (e.g., from 
sickness, accident, quarantine, pregnancy, childbirth, or the 
nursing of sick members of the family); (c) supplementary 
allowances (e.g., for infant feeding, sick nursing, or burial) ; 
(d) unemployment allowances; (e) disablement allowances ; 
(f) allowances to working class families on the death or un- 
traceable disappearance of the breadwinner. 

177. For the purpose of social insurance, insurance con- 
tributions shall be paid in percentage proportion to wages. 
The scale of contributions, depending upon the degree of 
unhealthiness or dangerousness of the enterprise, shall be 
established by special decisions of the Council of People’s 
Commissaries. 

Note——Insurance funds shall be strictly reserved for the 
insurance of the workers, and may not be diverted to any 
other purpose. 

178. Insurance contributions are payable by the enter- 
prises, institutions, estates, or persons employing hired labour 
and are not recoverable from the insured person or to be 
deducted from wages. 

181. Allowances for pregnancy and childbirth shall be 
payable for the whole period of release from employment, 
as provided for in Article 132 and note to Article 132 of the 
present Code. 


Unemployment Benefit 


185. The unemployment allowance shall be fixed by the 
appropriate organs at not less than one-sixth of the average 
wage of the locality and rising with the labour category of 
the unemployed person and his experience in his trade as a 
hired worker at the time of loss of employment. 

Note-—The unemployment allowance to minors shall vary 
with their labour category independently of their trade 
experience. 

186. The period for which unemployment allowance shall 
be payable, according to the labour category and the experience 
in his trade of the unemployed person, shall be fixed by the 


appropriate organs; but the minimum period shall be not 
less than six months. 
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187. The right to insurance allowances for permanent dis- 
ablement shall be extended to all persons who have worked 
for hire and who have lost their labour power by reason of 
accident, disease, or senility. 

The Council of People’s Commissaries shall fix the period 
of employment which shall confer the right to old age allow- 
ances. 

191. The non-payment by enterprises, institutions, estates, 
and individuals of the insurance contributions due from them 
(Article 178) shall in no case deprive the persons employed 
by them for hire of the right to receive the allowances provided 
for in Articles 176 et seg. of the present Code. 


THE CRIMINAL CoDE 


The Russian Criminal Code came into operation on June 1, 
1922, and superseded all other decrees or regulations applying 
to the treatment of Criminal offences from that date. 

The Code applies to the whole Soviet Union and may only 
be amended in accordance with local usage by sanction of 
the Central Executive Committee of the Union. 

The decree bringing the code into operation is given below :— 

Decree of the All-Russian Central Executive with reference 
to the bringing into operation of the Criminal Code of the 
R.S.F.S.R. 

For the purpose of safeguarding the Government of the 
Workers and Peasants and the revolutionary legal order from 
those attacking it and from socially dangerous elements and 
for the purpose of establishing a solid foundation for a self- 
conscious revolutionary legal position the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee decrees :— 

1. The Criminal Code shall come into force within the 
territory of the R.S.F.S.R. on June 1, 1922. 

2. From the moment of the coming into force of the Criminal 
Code all other measures which served as a basis for the punish- 
ment of crime cease to be operative. 

3. The Criminal Code applies to all criminal actions not 
legally dealt with before it came into operation. 

4, Any amendment or supplement of the Code to meet 
local customs only has force if decreed by local Central 
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Executive Committees and sanctioned by the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee. 

5. The duty of bringing the Criminal Code into operation 
in due order on the territory of the United Soviet Republics 
is confided to the Presidium of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The Chairman of the All-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee, 

M. KatLinin. 

The People’s Commissar of Justice, 

D. Kursxy. 

The Secretary of the All-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee, 

A. ENUKIDZE. 


Clauses 1 to 4 of the Code govern its applicability to citizens 
of the Soviet Union and citizens of foreign States. 

1. The Criminal Code shall apply in case of all crimes 
committed on the territory of the R.S.F.S.R. both by its 
citizens or by foreigners unless these latter are protected by 
the right of extra-territoriality. 

2. This Code also shall apply to all citizens of the R.S.F.S.R. 
in the cases committed outside the Republic. 

3. This Code applies to all foreigners living in the R.S.F.S.R. 
who have committed crimes outside the Republic, against the 
basic Government structure and military power of the 
R.S.F.S.R. 

4. Contracting out of liabilities under Clauses 2 and 3 of 
the Criminal Code can only take place in virtue of special 
treaties concluded by the R.S.F.S.R. with other Governments. 


General Basis of Rules for Punishment 


5. The purpose of the Criminal Code of the R.S.F.S.R. 
is the legal protection of the State of the Workers from crimes 
and from socially dangerous elements and the realization of 
this purpose by the application to those breaking the revo- 
lutionary legal order of punishment or other measures of 
social protection. 

6. Every socially dangerous action or act of neglect which 
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threatens the basis of the Soviet structure and its legal order, 
as laid down by the authority of the workers and peasants, 
during the period of transition to Communism, is considered 
as a crime. 

Clause 11 lays down that the only persons liable to punish- 
ment are those who acted either (1) intentionally or (2) with- 
out due consideration. 

Clause 17 lays down the modification or abolition of ordinary 
punishment to be inflicted on persons mentally abnormal at 
the time of the crime or of the trial or of the carrying out 
of the sentence of the court. 

Clause 18 lays down that punishment of children up to 
fourteen years of age must be, and punishment of young 
persons of fourteen to sixteen may be, only by medico-peda- 
gogical treatment. In any case the maximum sentence 
possible for young persons between fourteen and sixteen is 
only half that for adults, and for young persons of sixteen 
to eighteen the maximum punishment allowed is only two- 
thirds of that of the adult. 

Clause 19 lays down that criminal actions committed 
bona fide in self-defence are not punishable. ; 

Clause 21 lays down that if a period varying from three 
to five years, according to the nature of the crime (in the 
case of crimes for which the maximum sentence is not more 
than one year’s imprisonment), has elapsed since the com- 
mission of the crime and no inquiry has been held and no 
further crime committed, then punishment cannot be inflicted. 
But if the criminal has evaded trial, then the period (Clause 
22) is doubled. 

Clause 24 lays down that ‘‘ When fixing the degree of crime 
it is necessary to pay attention to the degree and character 
of the danger both from the criminal and from the crime 
committed,’ and (Clause 25) ‘‘ Therefore when fixing the 
degree of crime it is necessary to determine (1) whether the 
crime has been committed with the intention of re-establishing 
the power of the bourgeoisie or purely in the personal interest 
of the criminal; (2) has the crime been directed against the 
Government or against a private person; (3) has the crime 
been committed in a state of hunger and want; (4) has the 
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crime been committed from low, covetous motives or not ; 
(5) has the crime been committed with full knowledge of the 
injury inflicted or in ignorance ; (6) has the crime been com- 
mitted by a professional criminal or old offender or for the 
first time ; (7) has the crime been committed by a group or 
gang or by a single individual; (8) has the crime been com- 
mitted by means of violence or not; (9) has the crime been 
premeditated or committed in anger or from levity of mind 
or under threats or compulsion of another; (10) has the 
crime been committed by an adult or non-adult from sixteen 
to eighteen or a non-adult from fourteen to sixteen.” 

26. As the punishment is a measure of protection, it must 
have no characteristic of torture and must not cause the 
criminal any needless suffering. 

27. In fixing the measure of punishment the Criminal Code 
distinguishes two categories of crimes: (a) those directed 
against the basis of the new legal order fixed by the power 
of the workers and peasants and (6) all other crimes. 

The crimes in Group (a) are considered the most dangerous, 
and the Court may not inflict punishment below the lower 
limit laid down in the Code; for the crimes in Group (6) an 
upper limit of punishment is fixed. The lower limits of punish- 
ments may, however, only be further lowered (Clause 28) 
in exceptional circumstances, and the Court is required to 
state its reasons for so doing. Imprisonment before trial 
is calculated when computing the length of sentence of im- 
prisonment. 


Nature of Punishment and other Measures of Social 
Protection 


32. Punishments of the Criminal Code may be death or 
(a) sentence to exile from the territory of the R.S.F.S.RB., 
temporarily or permanently ; (6) forfeiture of freedom with 
or without strict isolation; (c) compulsory work without 
being kept under guard ; (d) conditional conviction ; (e) con- 
fiscation of property; (f) fine; (g) forfeiture of civil rights ; 
(2) discharge from service; (¢) social reprimand; (j) an 
obligation to make good the injury done. 

The death sentence (by shooting) can be inflicted by Gubernia 
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_ courts and the Higher Courts and by all courts in cases of 
_- certain serious crimes, except that no person under eighteen 
_ years may be sentenced to death, no pregnant woman may 


be sentenced to death, and in cases where five or more years 
have elapsed since the crime the death sentence is not allowed. 

The period of imprisonment (Clause 34) varies from one 
month up to ten years, and may be solitary confinement or 
work in a labouring agricultural or other colony or in an 
institution. The prisoner must so far as possible be put to 
work of which he has special knowledge. 

Compulsory labour (Clause 35) may be for any time from 
seven days to one year, and is divided into work according 
to special knowledge or undifferentiated physical labour. 

First offenders may be put on probation (Clauses 36 and 
37) for a period of not less than three and not more than ten 
years. 

When punishment is by confiscation of property (Clause 38), 


- articles of household necessity and articles necessary for the 


livelihood of the prisoners are exempt; the instruments of 
peasant-crafts (Koustar) and agriculture are especially ex- 
empted as well as food-stuffs for the prisoner and his family 
for a period of not less than six months. 

Fines are fixed in gold roubles. 

Deprivation of rights (Clause 40) consists of deprivation 
for not more than five years of (a) active and passive electoral 
rights ; (b) active and passive electoral rights in trade unions 
and other organizations ; (c) the right to occupy responsible 
positions or to be a juror, defender in court, warrantor or 
guardian ; (d) property rights as defined by Clause 5 of Civil 
Code. 

Public reprimand is a form of punishment delivered by the 
declaration of sentence at a public meeting or a village meet- 
ing, together with a publication in the Press at the expense 
of the person reprimanded. 

Measures of social protection other than punishment include 
(Clause 46) (1) treatment in an institution for the mentally 
or morally defective; (2) compulsory medical treatment ; 
(3) prohibition of any special activity or work for a period 
not exceeding five years; (4) exclusion from a definite 
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area for a period of not more than three years; (5) placing 
a non-adult in charge of relatives. 


7 


Regulations Governing Sentences of Imprisonieln * 
and Compulsory Labour 


Supervision of sentences is entrusted (Clause 51) to the 
Prisons Administration Department of the Commissariat for 
Internal Affairs, and is carried out in the Gubernias by (1) 
the Distributing Committee, (2) Supervising Comimittees, 
(3) the Bureau for Compulsory Labour. Sentences, whether 
of imprisonment or compulsory labour, may (Clause 52) be 
conditionally remitted if the individual shows improved 
behaviour; he may be released altogether or transferred to 
“free? compulsory work, i.e., not kept under guard. 


Appeals 
For reduction of sentence may be lodged by the convicted 


person, his relatives, or any relevant organization, but not 
before he has served half of it (Clause 53). 


Special Regulations for Offences against the Govern- 
ment 


1. Aiding or abetting the Counter-Revolution. 

2. Offences against the Public Administration. 

1, Definition. Any action (Clause 57) calculated to destroy, 
injure, or weaken the existence of the U.S.S.R., or to assist 
that part of the “ International Bourgeoisie’ which does 
not recognize de jure, is described as Counter-Revolutionary. 
Any act or intention which may even indirectly threaten 
the ‘‘ basic political and economic conquests of the Prole- 
tarian Revolution ”’ is included. 

Clauses 58-67 inclusive decree the death penalty, with total 
confiscation of property, for the following offences, whether 
actual or intended: armed insurrection, or the invasion of 
the territory of the R.S.F.S.R., or any attempt to usurp local 
or central authority; breach of treaties concluded by the 
R.S.F.8.R. ; incitement to foreign Powers or their representa- 
tives to make war on the R.S.F.S.R., or assistance to such 
Powers when war has been declared; incitement to civil 
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_ commotion, to non-payment of taxes or to non-performance 
_ of duties; any act which may cause obvious injury to the 
ea Dictatorship of the Proletariat, even though such injury is 


not the prime motive of such act; any action tending to 
prevent or check any normal fckdcon of the Government 
and any attempt to use Government institutions to the detri- 
ment of Government activities in industry, trade and trans- 
port; sabotage of means of transport, aqueducts, public 
works of every kind; espionage of all kinds, including the 
giving out or transmitting of confidential information ; activities 
directed against the working class by ex-Tsarist officials, 
terroristic activities against the representatives of the 
R.S.F.S-R. 

Where there are mitigating circumstances a reduced sentence 
of not less than five years may be inflicted, and in the case 
of persons participating in any of these crimes, without full 
realization of their ultimate objective, a reduced sentence 
of not less than three years in both cases, with confiscation 
of all property. For abetting the above crimes by conceal- 
ment, etc., not less than one year’s imprisonment (Clause 68). 

Propaganda against the Soviet Government, and against 
the fulfilment of the obligations of citizenship, is punishable 
by not less than three years’ solitary confinement ; in time 
of war or political crisis the same crimes incur the death penalty 
(Clause 69). 

Persons convicted of agitation in favour of the International 
Bourgeoisie may be exiled, and incur the death penalty if 
they return to the territory of R.S.F.S.R. without authori- 
zation (Clause 71). 

~The preparation, harbouring or distribution of counter- 
revolutionary literature incurs a penalty of not less than one 
year’s imprisonment, and the invention or propagation of 
any rumour liable to cause panic, not less than six months. 

2. Offences against the Public Administration. 

(a) Definition (Clause 74). Any act tending to obstruct the 
normal operation of the organs of governance, when accom- 
panied by opposition to the laws of the Soviet Power, and 
any other act tending to weaken the strength and authority 
of the R.S.F.S.R. 
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(b) Penalties (Clause 75). For armed participation in riots, 
pogroms, arson or other destruction of property or means 
of communication, rescue of arrested persons, rape, resistance 
to the authorities ; for the instigators, and all others per- 
sonally convicted of violence, the death penalty, or if mitigat- 
ing circumstances, not less than three years’ imprisonment 
with confiscation of all property. For all other armed parti- 
cipants, not less than two years with total or partial confis- 
cation of property. For unarmed participants, not less than 
one year’s imprisonment ; for persons not directly participant, 
but abetting, not less than six months. 

(Clause 76.) For organized attack on individuals or on 
railway trains, whether or not accompanied by murder or 
robbery, and for aiding and abetting such acts, the same 
penalties as above. 

(Clause 77.) For participating in disorders unaccompanied 
by grave crime, not less than two years’ imprisonment for 
the leaders, six months for others. 

(Clause 78.) For mass-refusal to pay taxes or fulfil the 
obligations of citizenship, for the leaders not less than one 
year, with confiscation of all or part of their property ; for 
others, six months or a fine twice the amount of the default. 

(Clause 79.) For the refusal by individuals to pay taxes 
or to fulfil their obligations in the first instance, an appro- 
priate fine and for repeated or persistent non-compliance, 
six months’ imprisonment, or confiscation of all or part of 
their property. The same penalty applies to concealment 
in whole or in part of inheritances. 

(Clause 80.) For organized concealment or falsification of 
data upon which taxation or the calculation of other obliga- 
tions is based—as the quantity of produce, the area of land 
sown, or of meadows and kitchen-gardens and forests, the 
number of cattle—and for organized production of inferior 
materials. For the prime movers, not less than one year’s 
imprisonment, with or without confiscation of property ; for 
others, six months or a fine of twice the amount defaulted. 

(Clause 81.) Destroying necessary records of persons liable 
to conscription, three months, or a fine of 200 golden roubles. 
Avoiding conscription, a fine of not less than 300 gold roubles, 
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with or without six months, and thereafter to serve in the 
army for the usual time. Avoiding conscription by self- 
mutilation or bribery or change of name or forged documents 
or pretence of religious conviction, not less than one year’s 
imprisonment, with part confiscation of property. 

(Clause 83.) Incitement to the above offences and provo- 
cation of national enmity, not less than one year, but if 
committed in time of war, then the maximum penalty. 

(Clause 85.) Forging coins, bank-notes, stamps, etc., includ- 
ing railway and other tickets, the death penalty, or not less 
than three years in mitigating circumstances. 

(Clause 86.) Resistance to the representatives of the 
authorities with violence, the death penalty, or not less than 
two years in mitigating circumstances and not less than six 
months when there is no violence. 

(Clause 87.) Offensive disrespect towards the R.S.F.S.R., 
or its representatives, abuse of official emblems, not less 
than six months’ imprisonment. 

(Clause 97.) Illegal import or export of goods or currency, 
three months’ hard labour, with confiscation of all or part 
of the goods, or fine up to 1,000 gold roubles. 

(Clause 98). Leaving or entering the R.S.F.S.R. without 
a valid passport, up to six months’ imprisonment, and up to 
500 gold roubles fine. For assisting such breach of laws 
by traders or Government officials, not less than one year’s 
imprisonment, with total or partial confiscation of property, 
and in serious cases the maximum penalty may be inflicted. 

(Clause 102.) Concealing objects of artistic or historic 
value, which ought to be registered or in State museums, 
up to one year’s hard labour and confiscation of the objects 
concealed. 

(Clause 104.) Illegal votings, not less than three months’ 
hard labour. 


Offences Committed by Officials 


Clauses 105-117 inclusive lay down penalties for all cases 
of abuse of power or breach of loyalty by functionaries, but 
exempting irregularities necessitated by circumstances. Abuse 
of power, accompanied by or leading to violence or leading 
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to severe disorganization of administrative services, the pro- 
mulgation of illegal sentences by judges, serious cases of em- 
bezzlement of public funds, serious bribery of public officials, 
publishing important confidential information, are punishable 
by not less than three years’ imprisonment, with or without 
confiscation of property, and in especially serious cases the 
maximum penalty may be inflicted. Less serious abuses of 
power or neglect of duties, or acceptance or profiering of 
bribes, or falsification of public records, are punishable by 
not less than one year’s imprisonment; but in mitigating 
circumstances these may be simply dismissed from the public 
service, with or without fine, or repayment of monies em- 
bezzled, or reparation for damage caused. 


Penalties for Infringing the Regulations Separating 
the Church from the State 


(Clauses 110-124.) The death penalty may be inflicted 
for exploiting the superstitions of the masses for the over- 
throw of the R.S.F.S.R. 

Imprisonment for periods up to and over one year, with 
or without confiscation of property, may be inflicted for 
attempts to exploit the superstitions of the masses, or for 
doctrinal teaching given to non-adults, whether in Govern- 
ment or private institutions, or for compulsion employed in 
collections in aid of churches, or religious organizations, or 
for usurpation of authority by religious cults in State insti- 
tutions, or for placing in State institutions any religious 
image, or for obstructing the performance of religious cults, 
when a breach of the peace is not involved. 


‘¢ Economic ’’ Offences (Clauses 126-138) 


For desertion from labour, i.e., non-registration with the 
appropriate institution, or non-attendance at the place of 
employment, or wilful abandonment of work, not less than 
seven days’ hard labour. When the national security is 
imperilled by such desertion, not less than six months’ hard 
labour, and confiscation in whole or in part of property. 
For abuse of power, or negligence by managers and directors 
of State institutions, not less than one year’s imprisonment. 
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For non-fulfilment of contracts with State institutions, if a 
_ criminal motive can be proved, not less than two years’ 
_ imprisonment, and in especially serious cases, the death penalty. 
For illegal distribution of produce, not less than one year’s 
imprisonment or three years in time of war, or the death 
penalty in very serious cases. For breach of any of the regu- © 
lations governing the hire and employment of labour, social 
insurance, not less than 100 gold roubles fine, and up to 
twelve months’ imprisonment; if a group of workmen are 
affected, not less than 1,000 gold roubles fine, and not less than 
twelve months’ imprisonment. For charging State employees 
or workers a higher rent than that fixed by law, and for 
illegal eviction, not less than six months’ hard labour. For 
increasing or decreasing the price of goods with criminal 
intent, not less than six months and partial confiscation of 
property. For breach of regulations governing the currency 
and Foreign Exchanges, Government Officials may receive up 
to the maximum penalty; others, a fine of not less than 
3,000 gold roubles; or if they habitually contravene the 
regulations, not less than one year’s imprisonment, with 
confiscation of the whole or part of the property. 


Purchase, Sale, Manufacture or Possession of Materials 
and Products Subject to Special Legal Regulation 
(Clauses 139-141) 


For illegal purchase or sale of such objects by a profes- 
sional trader, not less than six months’ imprisonment, with 
confiscation of property and prohibition of right to trade. 
For manufacture for sale of any alcoholic beverage without 
licence, or having an alcoholic percentage in excess of that 
allowed, not less than one year’s imprisonment, with confis- 
cation of property. For old offenders, not less than three 
years. 


Offences against the Person (Clauses 142-178) 

For wilful murder, not less than eight years’ imprisonment ; 
if there has been a previous conviction for the same offence, 
or the motive is base, or the method employed is especially 
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unpleasant, or dangerous to numerous persons, or the murderer 
is guardian to the victim, if these aggravating circumstances 
are absent, not less than three years’ imprisonment. For 
wilful murder provoked by violence or insulting behaviour, 
up to three years. For homicide, when excessive violence 
is employed in self-defence from assault, up to one year. For 
abortion, with the consent of the mother but not performed 
by a medical man, or by a medical man but in unsuitable 
conditions, up to one year’s imprisonment. For abortion 
without the consent of the mother, up to five years’ im- 
prisonment. 

For homicide due to culpable negligence, up to one year’s 
imprisonment, or up to three years in cases of wilful negli- 
gence. For aiding in or inciting to the suicide of a non- 
adult or other non-responsible person, up to three years. 
For grievous bodily harm, not less than three years, and 
not less than five years if the injuries were caused by deliberate 
torture, or if death supervened. For less serious injury, up 
to three years. For injury done under the influence of power- 
ful emotional disturbance, or upon grave provocation, up to 
two years. For excessive violence in self-defence, up to one 
year. For infecting another with a venereal disease, up to 
three years. For wilfully causing a man to work in such 
conditions that he loses his ability to work either wholly or 
in part, not less that one year’s imprisonment. For illegal 
imprisonment, up to one year’s imprisonment. For illegal 
imprisonment in circumstances dangerous to life or health 
or accompanied by torture, up to three years. For placing 
a person in a lunatic asylum, knowing him to be sane, not 
less than five years. For stealing a child, up to four years’ 
imprisonment. For abandoning another in danger, when 
there is an obligation to care for him, imprisonment up to 
two years. For failing to render necessary assistance to 
another, for failure to inform an appropriate institution of 
another’s necessity or danger, up to six months. Failure to 
assist a sick person on the part of one legally required to 
give such assistance, up to one year, and up to 500 gold 
roubles fine ; on the part of a medical practitioner, up to 
two years. 
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Sexual Relations 


For sexual relations with immature persons, not less than 
three years; where these relations involve perversions, not 
less than five years. For rape (Clause 169), whether by 
physical or mental violence, not less than three years, and 
not less than five years if the victim commits suicide. For 
inducing a woman to become a prostitute, not less than 
three years, and not less than five years if the offender was 
the employer or guardian or if the victim was immature. 

For insult, including slander to another by act, word, or 
letter, up to six months and up to 500 gold roubles fine, and 
up to one year if the insult is published in printed form. For 
perjury or laying false information, one year’s imprisonment. 


Offences against Property 


For simple theft, up to six months’ hard labour. For 
larceny (a) with the aid of housebreaking implements, (b) 
by professional thieves, (c) when the thief knew the article 
stolen to be essential to the existence of the owner, (d) with 
conspiracy, up to two years’ imprisonment. For larceny 
during a fire or flood, or the wreck of a train, or other social 
calamity, not less than two years. For stealing horses or 
horned cattle from the rural population, not less than two 
years. For the same offences committed against State 
institutions heavier penalties apply, and in exceptionally 
grave cases of large scale or systematic theft, the death penalty. 
For receiving stolen property, up to one year, and not less 
than one year if such receiving is habitual. For pickpocketing, 
up to one year. For robbery from the person, with violence, 
but such as to endanger life or health, up to three years, and 
when such robbery is by more than one person, not less than 
three years. For robbery, with grievous bodily harm, the 
death penalty may be inflicted. For withholding of property, 
up to six months. For fraud, not less than six months, and 
not less than one year if directed against State institutions. 
For forgery, other than of currency, etc., up to two years. 
For adulteration of goods offered for sale, or practices tending 
to deceive the purchaser as to their quality, up to one year, 
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with restitution, and prohibition of the right of trading ; 
and for adulteration of food-stuffs calculated or likely to 
injure health, not less than one year. For the sale of bad 
grain, not less than three years if the offender is a profes- 
sional grain merchant. For money-lending at illegal interest, 
up to one year’s hard labour. 


Military Offences 


For insubordination in the course of duties, accompanied 
by violence, not less than one year’s imprisonment, or not 
less than six months if there was no violence. The same 
penalties apply to insulting behaviour by a superior to a 
subordinate. For desertion, under six days, and if the deserter 
return voluntarily, appropriate penalty prescribed by disci- 
plinary regulations. Otherwise, for the first offence up to 
twelve months’ imprisonment and a‘fine of not less than 
300 roubles, but in mitigating circumstances the fine may 
be reduced to 200 roubles and imprisonment replaced by 
six months in a disciplinary corps. For desertion a second 
time, up to three years ; and for the third time not less than 
three years, with confiscation of whole property. For deser- 
tion in time of war, or in time of peace by a superior officer, 
the death penalty, but this may be reduced in mitigating 
circumstances. For dereliction of duty by sentries, up to 
two years. For marauding, threatening the civil population, 
robbing the dead or wounded, up to the death penalty. 


Offences against Public Health, Social Security, and 
Public Order 


For illegal manufacture or sale of poisons, up to 300 roubles 
fine or hard labour. For neglect to inform the appropriate 
authorities of infectious diseases of men and cattle, up to 
300 roubles fine, or hard labour. The same penalties apply 
to breach of traffic regulations on land and water and in the 
air and to non-compliance with any order legally given by 
a police or other official in the interests of public security, 
to breach of the regulations as to printed publications and 
photographic and cinematographic productions, to illegal 
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possession of arms, to non-compliance on the part of Co- 
operative or other similar officials with administrative require- 
ments as to data of production, staff, etc., to wilful misrepre- 
sentation of facts in the interests of the individual or of 
associations, and to obstruction caused by religious cele- 
brations. ; 


From a consideration of the Codes and the general legal 


‘situation of Russia it is evident that she now possesses a 


defined body of laws fitted to the needs of the country and 
permitting and protecting private trade and private enter- 
prise. Along with other professions the exercise of the legal 
profession is allowed and its functions will certainly grow 
and increase. One of the difficulties of Russian legislation 
is that it is worded rather obscurely and will probably require 
further codification at a later date. 

But there is nothing in the legal system of Russia to prevent 
full and friendly relations with that country, and so far as 
foreigners are concerned their rights will no doubt be especially 
safeguarded by their own Governments through the treaties 
entered into with the Soviet Union. 


CHAPTER V 
Foreign Policy of the U.S.S.R. 


HE aim of the Bolshevik revolution of 1917 was conceived 
by its authors, not only as the substitution of one 
Russian Government by another, but the beginning of a 
process of emancipation of the workers and peasants of the 
world from the domination of the capitalist system. The 
revolution not only affirmed a complete and sweeping state- 
ment of the Communist aim for Russia as a country but for 
Russia as the vanguard of a revolutionary movement which 
was in essence international. The objects of its Foreign 
Policy were therefore determined, not only by the interests 
of the nations and races inhabiting the geographical entity 
known as Russia in Europe and Russia in Asia, but by the 
intention of the Bolsheviks to break with the old capitalistic 
order and give a lead to workers and peasants all over the 
world. 

One of the first actions of the Bolshevik Government after 
militarily securing its own power was to publish (on November 
10, 1917) the Diplomatic documents and Secret treaties 
arranged by the Tsar’s Government. The revelations were 
received with comparative calm by a world whose chief interest 
was concentrated on the World War and which had never had, 
for the most part, anything but a contempt for the Tsarist 
Government, which was regarded as a picturesque barbarism. 

The repudiation of Foreign Debts by the Bolsheviks in 
January, 1918, would have shaken a world at peace to its 
foundations, but did not have the same effect on a world at 
war. But when the Russian Bolsheviks showed that they did 
not accept the Allied Powers’ views on the war by concluding 
the peace of Brest-Litovsk in March, 1918 (the Ukrainian 
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Parliament had done this in February), it became clear that 


3 _ the new power which had arisen had very precise and definite 


ideas which it intended to put into execution. 

The third measure, which had a very great effect on foreign 
opinion, was the nationalization of Russian industries in 
June, 1918—without compensation ! 

The reaction against the Russian revolution began before 
the Bolsheviks took power into their hands, but with every 
step the Soviet Government took the reaction became more 
intense, until finally Russia was cut off from diplomatic and 
economic contact with the rest of the world, invaded by armed 
forces, ravaged by subsidized risings within her own territory 
and economically blockaded. 

During this period one aspect of Russia’s Foreign Policy 
was reduced to very simple terms—the fight for existence ; and 
during the years 1918, 1919, and 1920, when Generals Kolchak, 
Denikin, Yudenitch, Wrangel and others were fighting in 
Russia with English, French, American and other assistance, 
the attack on Russia very naturally begat a marked Russian 
national patriotism. This drew Russian men and women 
from social groups normally opposed to the Bolsheviks to the 
support of the Government of the day, the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment, in defence of their country. 

But even while this attack on Russia was going on, another 
aspect of Foreign Policy was being explored and tentative 
feelers put out toward the restoration of trade relations with 
other countries. 

Economic arrangements with Germany were being discussed 
with those interested as early as 1918, while the war party in 
Germany were still discussing the military occupation of 
Russia, and in the spring of 1918 a detailed plan of possible 


~ concessions was drawn up by the Russian Government as a 


means of attracting foreign capital. Since that time the fight 
for national existence has merged into the struggle for recog- 
nition on equal terms, and the economic policy has developed 
into a tremendous programme of development of the resources 
of the Union and of State trading with the world at large. 
Just as a great shock was given to the capitalist world by 
the repudiation of debts and the nationalization decrees of 
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1918, so a reassurance was given to the capitalist world by the 
New Economic Policy of 1921. And since 1921 the diplomatic 
history of the Soviet Union has been largely a history— 
according to M. Chicherin, the Commissioner for Foreign Affairs 
—of the evolution of economic relations with other countries. 

It may be characterized thus :— 

“On the part of the capitalist Powers it started with a misunder- 
standing. They thought that the establishment of economic relations 
with us would mean peaceful penetration of the kind which is being 
practised, for instance, in Morocco—that is to say, the gradual estab- 
lishment of the supremacy of foreign capital in the Soviet Republics. 
This was the meaning of Lloyd George’s formula of taming the Bol- 
sheviks by means of trade. This was the attempt made at Genoa.” 
(Russian Information and Review, Nov. 24, 1923. Interview with 
G. V. Chicherin.) 


The attitude of the Soviet representatives at the Genoa 
Conference and then later on at the’ Hague was a logically 
conceived resistance to this penetration as a necessity of 
Russia’s position on the one hand for the maintenance of politi- 
cal independence and on the other for the safeguarding of the 
resources of Russia for the use of the citizens of the Soviet 
Union. 

The new Economic Policy of Bolshevism in 1921 has been 
characterized inside Russia and out as a retreat of Bolshevism. 
Lenin put it in an article in the Moscow Press in November, 
1921, on the anniversary of the revolution. ‘‘ We have with- 
drawn to State Capitalism. But we withdrew within measure. 
We are now withdrawing as far as State regulation of commerce. 
But we shall withdraw within measure.” 

Nevertheless this retreat, followed as it inevitably was by 
a stabilization of social and legal relationship inside the Union, 
has had the effect of completely altering the attitude of other 
States in the world to Russia. And it has correspondingly 
involved a change in Russia’s own foreign policy. 

The Russian Government is of course composed of Commun- 
ists, but, as a government, it does not propagand Communism, 
for its energies are completely absorbed by the practical work 
of internal reconstruction which is being undertaken and by 
the network of foreign diplomatic and trading relations which 
are being recreated. 
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_ Another aspect of the Bolshevik foreign ploicy was expressed 
in the phrase ‘“ The right of every nation to self-determination.”’ 
The statement has been used as a weapon of controversy in 
Western Europe, and it is partly on the foundation of this 
phrase that the new boundaries of Western Europe have been 
drawn. But inside the boundary of the old Russian Empire 
and especially in the East and on the borders of that area the 
self-determination of nations has exerted an even greater 
influence. In the case of Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania and Poland the full and free recognition by the Soviet 
Government of the validity of the principle of self-deter- 
mination has made the regularization of their new national 
status vis-d-vis. Russia very much easier than it would 
otherwise have been. The friendly relations of Russia and 
Turkey, Russia and Afghanistan, Russia and Mongolia also 
depend to a large extent on the recognition of this national 
right. 

There is undoubtedly a discord between the recognition by 
the Russian Government of the right to self-determination on 
the one hand and the Communist doctrine of the class-war and 
extension of the world revolution by the battle of the prole- 
tariat against the bourgeois classes. But just as a condition 
of practical compromise has been reached in the internal 
affairs of the Soviet Union by which it is possible for capital 
to be employed and for capitalists to make profits, so in inter- 
national affairs a compromise is being reached by which the 
existing Soviet Union is treated and considered as a State of 
a kind capable of entering into normal relations with other 
States. 

That there are contradictions in this conception of the 
position of the Soviet Union between its international type of 
organization and its practical and geographical limitations 
does not put it outside the category of the European States, 
it rather tends to stamp it as a very human institution 
which lives and thrives with apparently irreconcilable contra- 


| dictions battling within it. There are a good many apparent 


contradictions in the unwritten English constitution, not to 

speak of those in France and the United States. But there 

are even greater contradictions between fundamental Muslim 
K 
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notions of the spread of that religion and the actual political 
position of the Muslim peoples. 

Without carrying these reflections to their conclusion, it is 
certain that no mere appearance of inconsistency or logical 
contradiction will prevent a State flourishing if it guards its 
frontier, cares for its people and makes a sufficient use of its 
own natural resources. The Foreign Policy of the Soviet 
Union at the present time is conditioned by the facts of the 
international political economic situation—that is to say, that 
it is directed towards the renewing of peaceful trading and 
diplomatic relations with all peoples and toward a policy: of 
mutual disarmament. 

The following extracts from speeches, writings or interviews 
with leading members of the Government of the Soviet Union 
and with leading Russian Communists show clearly the existing 
state of things. 

Speaking of the results of British recognition of the Soviet 
Government, M. Chicherin told an interviewer :— 


“Unrestricted recognition is an extremely prudent act, while at the 
same time it shows the determination of the working masses. ... Mr. 
Macdonald’s Government knows that we shall maintain our principles 
and our world policy which, both in East and in West, is foreign to any 
spirit of aggression. If the British Government is equally inclined to 
peace, the disputed questions will be easily settled. In the economic 
sphere Mr. Macdonald’s Government knows what importance we 
attribute to credits, the granting of which will facilitate the solution 
of outstanding problems between us.” 


Mr. L. B. Kamenev, speaking at a Communist Party Con- 
ference in Russia on May 8, 1924, said :— 


‘Our connection with the European markets and with European 
countries is highly desirable. But it is desirable on purely business 
grounds. ... We demand, however, two preliminary conditions. 
In the first place, they must recognize that the revolution brought 
about by our peasants and workers can never be nullified. That our 
November conquest and all that we have gained in the struggle with 
the counter-revolutionaries can never be struck out with the blue 
pencil of a diplomat.” 


M. Leon Trotsky, speaking to the Moscow Soviet on April 
30, 1924, said :— 
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** Our mineral wealth, our oil deposits, our huge forests, all this makes 
an irresistible appeal to British Technology, to her industrial wealth. 
By uniting the two, the peoples of Russia and Britain would go forward 
rapidly. The union of working-class Britain and the working-class 
and peasant Soviet Union would be a mighty force towards the progress 
of the whole world.” 


M. Zinoviev, the prominent Communist (but not a member 
of the Soviet Government), said at the Railway Men’s Confer- 
ence in Russia in April, 1924, speaking of Great Britain :— 


“We desire an agreement, but we shall not go into bondage; we 
wish to contract a loan in Britain, to agree for the sake of it to important 
concessions, to pay interest, etc., but into bondage we shall not go. ... 
We stand for the attraction of foreign capital.”’ 


M. Rakovsky, speaking at the final session of the Anglo- 
Soviet Conference in London in July, 1924, said :— 


““The Soviet Government is not only ready, but considers it its duty 
to‘use all its influence in order to restore equilibrium in Europe, not 
on the foundation of military alliances, which have always led to war, 
but on the foundation of respect for the rights of every people to an 
independent existence ”’ ; 


and on this basis M. Rakovsky outlined a suggested policy for 
the settlement of the Balkan question by application of the 
principle of federation in the Serb-Croat Slovene kingdom 
and the readjustment of difficulties in connection with 
Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, Greece, Roumania and Bulgaria. 
M. Rakovsky added :— 


“The Soviet Delegation will be glad to hear from the British 
Delegation of the readiness of Great Britain to summon, in the most 
immediate future, an international conference on disarmament. The 
Soviet Delegation considers that the co-ordination of the efforts of all 
governments for the settlement by peaceful means of the disputes 
arising between them must become one of the customary methods of 
international political life.’ 


The question of the attitude of the Soviet Union to the 
League of Nations was dealt with as follows :— 


‘Tf the Soviet Union has objected, and continues to object to the 
League of Nations, the reason for this negative attitude is the circum- 
stance that the League of Nations in its organization is nothing else 
than a method of consolidating those unjust treaties which were con- 
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cluded as a result of the World War. The League of Nations has 
sanctified the division of the States into victors and vanquished and 
to the first it grants the control of world policy.” 


The position of the Soviet Government in relation to the 
Communist International is also quite clear. The Russian 
Communist Party is the chief national section in the Communist 
International and the leading section, but not the only one. 

For the deliberations and conclusions of this body the 
Government of the Soviet Union is certainly not technically 
or actually responsible, and the breach is widening. While 
the Communist International is preoccupied with the propa- 
ganda of its quite definite ideas, which are those which gave 
birth to the Russian Bolshevik Revolution, the Government 
of the Soviet Union which was set up by the Bolshevik Party 
is steadily and inevitably developing into a Government of 
the federated republics which is compelled to concentrate on 
the practical problems of Russia in Europe and Russia in 
Asia and to find in them what opportunity it can of applying 
its ideas of social organization derived from its theoretical 
Communism. 

The extension of the Soviet Union outside Russia, which 
means the spreading of the world revolution, is now thought 
to be a task to be undertaken ‘‘ within the measure of his- 
torical necessity.”’ The great task which confronts the Soviet 
Government is that of raising a great group of nations up 
several stages in the evolutionary ladder, improving education, 
transport, agriculture and developing natural resources. In 
the effort to raise the economic organization of production, 
the standard of life, the standard of education and of cultured 
development generally the Soviet Union Government is sin- 
cerely trying to do its best under conditions of great difficulty. 
The foreign policy of the Union is thus inevitably conditioned 
by the immense nature of this effort it is compelled to make. 

Since the lifting of the economic blockade of Russia in 
January, 1920, the progress of Russian Foreign relations have 
been towards greater and greater stability. The Trade Agree- 
ment concluded with Great Britain in March, 1921, was in fact 
a preliminary treaty and involved the de facto recognition of 
Russia as was stated at the time in the House of Commons by 
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- Mr. Lloyd George. Trade Agreements with other countries 
followed and after discussion at an international conference at 
Cannes, Russia was invited to take part in the Genoa Conference 
in April, 1922, to discuss the international situation. The 
main object of inducing Russia to abandon her revolutionary 
position with regard to repudiation of debts and nationalization 
of property was unsuccessful, but a side result of the Genoa 
Conference was the treaty with Germany (the Treaty of 
Rapallo). The Hague Conference followed Genoa and was 
also inconclusive. In November, 1922, Russia was invited 
to the Lausanne Conference, where the relations of Turkey 
and Western Europe were discussed and treaties arranged. 
In 1923 the tendency to renew relationship with Russia became 
even more marked, and on February 2, 1924, the British 
Government (Labour) recognized the Russian Government de 
jure. Italian recognition followed soon after and then that 
of France. Recognition by Norway, Austria, Greece and 
Sweden also took place in 1924. 

The Agreements made between Russia and other countries 
can be grouped under the following heads :— 


I. Agreements for Exchange of Prisoners of War, 
Evacuation and Repatriation. 
II. Peace Treaties, and Agreements as to opting for 
Citizenship, with— 
(1) Latvia (1920 and 1921). 
(2) Lithuania (1920 and 1921). 
(3) Poland (1921). 
(4) Finland (1921). 
(5) Esthonia (1920). 
III. Temporary Agreements on basis of de facto Recog- 
nition :— 
Austria (1921, 1922 and 1924), 
Germany (1921). 
Denmark (1923). 
Italy (1921). 
Norway (1921). 
Czecho-Slovakia (1922). 
Great Britain (1921). 
Canada (1921 and 1922). 
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VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 
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Treaties based on de jure Recognition :— 
Germany (1922 and 1928). 
Italy (1924). 
Sweden (1924). 
Agreements on special Economic Questions :— 
Norway (Loan, 1922). 
Finland (Rafting of timber in rivers, 1921 and 
1922). 
(Fishing, 1922.) 
(Gulf of Finland, 1923.) 
(Fishing in Arctic, 1923.) 
Esthonia (Rafting of timber, 1922). 
Transport Agreements :— 
Latvia . . (Through railway communication 
with Riga, February 26, 1921.) 
Poland. . (Railway arrangements on frontier, 
November 27, 1921.) 
Finland . (Railway arrangements, December 
14, 1921, and October 28, 1922.) 
(Navigation on Neva, June 5, 1923.) 
Agreements for mutual return of Ships :— 
Germany (April 23, 1923). 
Finland (August 12, 1922). 
Agreements with regard to Posts and Telegraphs :— 
Latvia . . (Post and Telegraph, March 3, 1921.) 
(Trade Parcels, January 12, 1922.) 
Poland. . (Postal-Telegraph connection, May 
24, 1923.) 
Finland. . (Telegraphs, June 13, 1922.) 
(Posts, April 22, 1922.) 
Esthonia . (Telegraphs, March 16, 1921.) 
(Posts, May 18, 1921.) 
(Railway Communication, Septem- 
ber 17, 1920.) 
(Direct passenger and freight com- 
munication, June 5, 1923.) 
Delimitation of Frontiers :-— 
(1) Poland (June 1, 1921). 
Warsaw (January 24, 1922). 
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(2) Finland (March 21, 1922; June 1, 1922). 
X. Special Problems :— 

Austria. . (Accommodation for Ambassadors, 
July 28, 1923.) 

Great 

Britain. (Submarine Cable, Lerwick-Alexan- 

drovsk, August 16, 1921.) 

Germany. (Courier Service, May, 1921.) 

Latvia . . (Arrested and Imprisoned Persons, 
August 16, 1922.) 


The policy of the Soviet Union in relation to Eastern coun- 
tries was declared when on November 2, 1917, the Soviet 
Government declared the rights of the self-determination of 
all peoples included in the former Russian Empire. On 
November 22, 1917, there was published ‘‘ The Proclamation 
to all Mussulmans of Russia and the East,’ which stated the 
Soviet Government’s refusal to continue the Tsarist policy of 
colonial exploitation. In the West, Russia is obliged to be 
constantly on guard against stronger forces. In the East, 
Russia is economically stronger and. uses its position to prevent 
exploitation by Western European powers. As M. Chicherin 
has stated, Russia can only gain by the greatest possible 
development of the Eastern countries and Eastern peoples. 

All treaties of Soviet Russia and Eastern countries are based 
on de jure recognition, and these include treaties of friendship 
with Mongolia, Turkey, Bokhara and Khorezm (Khiva). 
(The two latter are now incorporated in the Uzbek and Tur- 
koman Soviet Republics.) 

The treaties at present in force between the Sort Union 
and Eastern countries are as follows :— 


Afghanistan. Peace Treaty, Moscow, February 28, 1921. 
1Bokhara. .. Union Treaty, Moscow, March 4, 1921. 
Economic Agreement, Moscow, August 9, 
1922. 
Custom House Agreement, Moscow, May 31, 
1923. 
Amu-Darya Flotilla, Moscow, April 30, 1923. 


1Since merged in the Soviet Union. 
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_ Mongolia .. General Treaty, Moscow, November 5, 1921. 
Property, Urga, May 31, 1922. 
Persia . . . . General Treaty, Moscow, February 26, 1921. 
Postal Convention, Moscow, April 25, 1923. 
Telegraph Convention, Moscow, April 27, 
1923. 
Turkey ... General Treaty, Moscow, March 16, 1921. 
War Prisoners, Moscow, March 28, 1921. 
Turkey and Transcaucasus : 
Treaty of Friendship in which R.S.F.S.R. 
participated, April 13, 1921. 
Postal-Telegraph Convention, Tiflis, July 9, 
1922. 
Railway Convention, Tiflis, July 9, 1922. 
1 Khorezm (Khiva) : 
Union Treaty, Moscow, September 13, 1920. 
Economic Treaty, Tashkent, June 29, 1922. 
Amu-Darya Flotilla, Moscow, April 30, 1923. 


A Russian political representative has now been appointed 
to China without formal treaty and recognition is given. 


Tur YEAR OF RECOGNITION 


Russia in 1920 was cutoff from and isolated by practically the 
whole world. Relations were so strained that the British 
Government, for instance, could give no authorization to its 
subjects to enter Russia, and earnestly attempted to dissuade 
those who desired to make the attempt. At Reval, in the spring 
of 1920, the author nearly caused a minor international inci- 
dent by inviting a representative of the British Consular 
Service and a representative of the Russian Delegation to 
Esthonia to ride together with him on a matter of business in 
the same cab. 

There were, in fact, no “ relations’ between Russian and 
British representatives, each of whom studiously ignored the 
other. By 1924 the situation had so changed that it almost 
appeared at one time that there was a scramble to be the first 
to ‘“‘recognize’’ Russia. The recognition by the Labour 


1Since merged in the Soviet Union. 
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Government broke the diplomatic ice, so that now most of 


the great countries of the world have representatives or Am- 


bassadors in Moscow, and at the beginning of 1925 a definite 
Treaty was concluded with Japan with whom there had been 
more serious cause for disagreement than even with France 
or Great Britain, inasmuch as Japan had remained in occu- 
pation of some Russian territory up to the time when negoti- 
ations began. 
The year 1924, the year of the death of Lenin (January 21, 
1924), has thus become for Russia the year of recognition. 
The main diplomatic events of the year were as follows :— 


February 
February 


February 
February 
March 
March 
March 
April 
May 


June 
June 


July 
August 


October 
December 


1. 
ae 


3. 


8. 
September 18. 


28. 
9. 


Great Britain recognized Russia de jure. 

Italy recognized Russia de jure, Trading 
Agreement and Customs Convention 
signed. 

Norway recognized Russia de jure. 

Austria recognized Russia de jure. 

Greece recognized Russia de jure. 

Danzig recognized Russia de jure. 

Sweden recognized Russia de jure, Trading 
Agreement signed, Diplomatic relations 
renewed with China. 

Breakdown of Russo-Roumanian negotia- 
tions on question of Bessarabia. 

China recognized Russia de jure. Sino- 
Soviet Treaty signed. 

Denmark recognized Russia de jure. 

Anglo-Soviet Trade Agreement extended to 
Canada. 

Trade Treaty between Soviet Union and 
Persia signed. 

Anglo-Soviet Treaties signed in London. 

Treaty signed between Soviet Union and 
Hungary. 

France recognized Soviet Union de jure. 

British Government announce in King’s 
Speech refusal to ratify Anglo-Soviet 
Treaties. 
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But in addition to the events thus barely outlined a whole 
series of agreements, post and telegraph, railway, air service, 
commercial and others have been made between the Soviet 
Union and other countries. Russia is once more becoming 
knit to the main economic nexus of the world, and it is only a 
question of time before Russia enters into relations of a friendly 
character with all civilized states in the world. 

How soon the complete linking up of Russia takes place 
depends very largely on Russia herself. And the two matters 
with which the world at large is chiefly concerned are Russia’s 
repudiation of her internal credit obligations and the Russian 
Communist Party’s efforts at revolutionary propaganda out- 
side Russia. Inasmuch as the New Economic Policy imposes 
on Russia the necessity of obtaining loans or credit abroad, it 
is fairly certain that the Soviet Union will have to consent to 
some kind of compromise with regard to the payment of debt. 
The Anglo-Russian Treaty signed by the Labour Government 
and the Government of the Soviet Union in 1924 went a con- 
siderable distance in the direction of compromise and clauses 
of a similar character will certainly be required in any treaty 
which is eventually signed. When such a treaty is signed 
with Great Britain depends perhaps more on the question of 
propaganda than on that of debts. Propaganda in the East 
is peculiarly hurtful to the interests of Great Britain, not 
because of the possibility of the setting up of Socialist Soviet 
Republics in India or Afghanistan, for that is not the danger, 
but because it is easy to stir up trouble among a poor and 
illiterate population which may have very serious effects on 
Government organization and on the economic resources of 
the country. As it has been put in Great Britain, “‘ Export 
Communism,” that is very largely Communist-directed propa- 
ganda in the Kast, is not economic or political communism at _ 
all, but merely inflamed and excited racialism. It is, however, 
as difficult for the Soviet Government to prevent the hatching 
of plans for the exporting of such propaganda as for the British 
Government to prevent individual newspapers or individual 
orators making defamatory remarks about the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet Union Government does not allow much free 
speech, but it is obliged to allow free speech, within limits, to 
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those professing adherence to the Communist doctrines upon 
which it is founded and members of the political party from 
which the rulers of Russia are chosen. The situation as regards 
propaganda is one of the forces which act in the direction of 
separating the executive political members of the Government 
from the members of the Communist Party who do not take 
the same important part in actual work. The responsibility 
of office changes men in Russia as elsewhere, and it is clear 
that the representatives of Russia abroad take a very much 
more real and objective view of the world and of the relations 
of Russia with the rest of the world than is possible to the 
doctrinaire ‘‘left-winger ’’ who stays at home. 


The Treaty with Great Britain 


For historical reasons the Treaty with Great Britain, signed 
by the British Government in February, 1924, although not 
ratified, is of the utmost importance. The influence of that 
Treaty on Russia’s relations with the world has been great, 
and in the discussion of that Treaty the fundamental consider- 
ations which govern the relations of the Soviet Union and other 
countries were brought into perspective. 'The main provisions 
of the Treaty are of a character similar to those which must 
guide Russia in her relations with all foreign Powers with which 
she is on an equality or to which she is inferior in economic 
or military strength. 


The Anglo-Soviet Treaty 


The General Treaty, signed by the representatives of the 
British Government in August, 1924, was intended to replace 
the Trade Agreement of 1921. It was supplemented by a 
Treaty of Commerce signed at the same time. Neither 
Treaty was subsequently ratified, and the present relations 
of the Governments are therefore regulated by the Trade 
Agreement. 

The General Treaty laid down a procedure for the satis- 
faction of claimants against Russia, and it was proposed that 
when the terms had been arranged by these claimants and the 
Soviet Government, that a further Treaty embodying the 
Settlement on this and allied questions should be included in 
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a third Treaty ; on the signature of this third Treaty the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain and Northern Ireland undertook to 
“recommend Parliament to enable them to guarantee the 
interest and sinking fund of a loan to be issued by the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.”” That is 
to say, that when an agreed settlement of claims against 
Russia had been arrived at and on signature of a Treaty 
embodying this settlement, the British Government would 
submit the question of a loan to Parliament with a favourable 
recommendation, but the Treaty was not to come into force 
until Parliament agreed to the loan. This proposal aroused a 
storm of opposition and was a great contributing cause to the 
defeat of the Labour Government. But the proposal did not 
receive the detailed criticism to which a loan proposal would 
have been subjected in Parliament, and the pros and cons of 
the suggestion from a business point of view were very little 
considered, nor was the question of the security to be asked 
for from the Russian Government considered in detail. The 
Russian Treaties, in fact, were considered and condemned not 
on a business but on a political basis. 


The General Treaty 


The General Treaty consists of an introduction and eighteen 
articles divided into four chapters ; it was drafted in the English 
language. The introductory paragraph sets out that Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland on the one hand, and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on the other, ‘‘ have 
decided to conclude a treaty” for the purpose of removing 
“all causes of friction and disagreement between the two 
countries and to place their relations on a firm, just and 
durable basis.”” The names of the plenipotentiary represent- 
atives are those given; namely, for Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P., and Mr. 
Arthur Ponsonby, M.P.; and for the Soviet Union, Mr. C. G. 
Rakovsky, Mr. A. A. Joffe, Mr. A. F. Radchenko, Mr. A. L. 
Scheinman and Mr. M. P. Tomsky. All of the Russian 
representatives, with the exception of Mr. Scheinman, were 
members of the Central Executive Committee of the Soviet 
Union; Mr. Tomsky and Mr. Rakovsky were, in addition, 
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members of the Presidium of that body. Mr. Rakovsky, 
of course, was also Chargé d’Affaires in London and Deputy 
Commissar for Foreign Trade ; Mr. Tomsky was President of 
the All-Russian Central Council of Trade Unions; Mr. 
Radchenko, President of the very important Provincial 
Council of Trade Unions of the Donetz (coalfield) basin ; 
Mr. Scheinman represented the Presidium of the Soviet 
Commissariat of Finance. Article 1 states that ‘the present 
Treaty constitutes the formal general treaty in the preamble 
to the Trade Agreement ... and replaces that agreement. 
Commercial relations between the two countries will in future 
be regulated by the Commercial Treaty signed this day by 
the representatives of the two Powers.” 

Chapter 1 follows and begins with Article 2, in which is recited 
the list of Treaties which have lost their force; Article 3 
recites the Treaties regarded as being in force; Article 4 
deals with multilateral Treaties to be regarded as being in 
force and provides for further additions by agreement. 

Chapter 2 deals with Fisheries and provides in the annex to 
Article 5, the only article in the chapter, for regulation of 
the Fisheries “ contiguous to the northern coasts of the terri- 
tory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.” (These 
_ Fisheries have a great importance for Great Britain and need 
definite regulations.) 

Chapter 4 deals with ‘‘ Miscellaneous ” matters and includes a 
clause dealing with propaganda as follows :-— 


Article 16. 

“The contracting parties solemnly affirm their desire and intention 
to live in peace and amity with each other, scrupulously to respect 
the undoubted right of a State to order its own life within its own 
jurisdiction in its own way, to refrain and to restrain all persons and 
organizations under their direct and indirect control, including 
organizations in receipt of any financial assistance from them, from 
any act overt or covert liable in any way whatsoever to endanger the 
tranquillity or prosperity of any part of the territory of the British 
Empire or the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics or intended to 
embitter the relations of the arash Empire or the Union with their 
neighbours or any other countries.’ 


The parts of the Treaty dealt with so far will be pen te by 
most people as non-contentious and the Article 16, directed to 
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the question of propaganda, is so worded as to make evasion 
very difficult, even if evasion were desired, of which the evi- 
dence on either side is very scanty. 

But Chapter 3 contains the provisions for dealing with 
claims against Russia and a loan to Russia which excited such 
great controversy. 

The first article of the chapter, Article 6, declares that the 
Soviet Union “ will satisfy ’? by way of exception to the decree 
of January 28, 1918 (covering the annulment of debts of the 
former Imperial and Provisional Governments), “ the claims of 
British holders of loans ”’ either of the former Russian Govern- 
ments or of municipalities other than those whose holdings 
were acquired by purchase since the 16th March, 1921, and 
which were in other than British ownership prior to that date. 
The terms agreed are to be embodied in the final Treaty 
which we have here called the third Treaty “‘ provided that 
His Britannic Majesty’s Government is satisfied that such 
terms have been accepted by the holders of not less than 
one-half of the capital values of British holdings in the 
loans referred to in this article.” 

Article 7 defers consideration of claims by the British 
Government against the Soviet Government or vice versa 
arising out of events between August 4, 1914, and February 1, 
1924, to discussion at a later date. 

The subjects included are War Loans from Great Britain, 
Russian gold, sums owed by the Governments, claims as 
regards intervention. 

Article 8 deals with claims of individuals or companies 
against either party for loss or damage due to events between 
August 1, 1914, and date of present Treaty and ‘in view of 
the admitted preponderance of the claims of British nation- 
alists ” shall be settled by the payment of a lump sum by the 
Soviet Government to the British Government. 

Article 9 provides for the setting up of a tribunal of three 
representatives from each side to examine the claims raised - 
under Article 8. 

Article 10 provides for compensation to British nationalists 
for industrial businesses or land nationalized or concessions 
nationalized or cancelled and for the setting up of a Com- 
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mission to examine these claims. Article 11 is as follows :— 

A second Treaty will be entered into which will contain— 

1. The conditions accepted in accordance with Article 6 
(Claims of Bondholders). 

2. The amount and method of payment of compensation 

for claims under Article 8 (claims for damages). 

3. An agreed settlement of property claims other than those 

directly settled by the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Article 12 states :— 

Upon the signature of the Treaty referred to in Article 11 
His Britannic Majesty’s Government will recommend Parlia- 
ment to enable them to guarantee the interest and sinking 
fund of a loan to be issued by the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The amount, terms and conditions of the said loan and the 
purposes to which it shall be applied shall be defined in the 
Treaty provided for in Article 11, which will not come into 
force until the necessary Parliamentary Authority for the 
guarantee of the said loan has been given. 

Article 13. The provisions of this chapter constitute a 
single and indivisible unit. 


Criticisms of the Treaty 

Many criticisms were made of the Treaty. It was stated 
that it was unfair tothe British claimants against Russia, but 
it would appear that the tribunals and commissions proposed 
to be set up are the only kind of bodies which could adjudicate 
on such claims. 

It was further alleged that the claims for War Loans and 
intervention damage put off for future consideration were of 
fundamental importance and should be considered at once. 
Nevertheless it is certain that the settlement of such claims is 
not prejudiced by a Treaty and that adjudication upon them 
must be the work of a much longer period than it would be 
reasonable to ask private claimants or companies to wait for 
compensation. 

The proposed loan to Russia was the most disputed clause 
and certainly the most disputable. The arguments against it 
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were, that the amount of capital available for investment is 
limited and ought not to be made available for Russia, that 
the loan would be a loss and fall on the shoulders of the British 
Government, that the loan would be used to pay for propa- 
ganda against Great Britain or for the pay of the Red Army in 
Russia, and a number of similar objections. The arguments 
for the loan were that it would be largely spent in this country 
on the purchase of industrial machinery, agricultural tools and 
implements and on new ships and would thus help to relieve 
unemployment in the badly hit trades and further that by 
helping Russia to her feet we were helping her agricultural 
output, particularly of cereals, and thus helping to cheapen the 
price of food in this country. 

The matter was not, however, argued on its merits in Par- 
liament as the Labour Government went out of office and the 
King dissolved Parliament before the ratification of the 
Treaties was discussed. 


The Commercial Treaty 


The Commercial Treaty provided for the establishment of 
free commercial relations between the two countries and ex- 
tended the Export Credits Scheme to Russia. By Article 2 
the existence of the Russian Government’s Monopoly of Foreign 
Trade is recognized, carrying with it that ‘‘ The Trade Repre- 
sentative and his assistants . . . shall be members of the 
Union Embassy in London and shall, as such, enjoy all the 
privileges and immunities appertaining thereto, including 
‘extra-territoriality for their offices in the Embassy.” The 
Soviet Government assumed “responsibility for all transac- 
tions conducted by or on behalf of the Union Trade Repre- 
sentative.” Article 6 lays down :— 

‘The subjects or citizens of each of the contracting parties shall in 
the territories of the other be exempt from all forms of compulsory 
military service whatsoever.... They shall be exempt from all 
money contributions, compulsory loans and pecuniary taxes for war 
purposes and from compulsory billeting, except in so far as such con- 
tributions, loans, taxes and billeting are imposed by the law of the 
country on all the inhabitants.” 

Other articles guarantee freedom of entry and egress from 
the respective countries, the right of free communication by 
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post and telegraph and questions of taxation, rights of shipping 
and many other detailed matters are fully dealt with. 

The only seriously controversial article in the Commercial 
Treaty is that regarding the diplomatic status of Russian 
Trade Representatives. Given a State-controlled Foreign 
Trade, however, the representatives of the Trading Department 
are as much Government Representatives as the Ambassador 
or Charge d’Affaires and apart from the novelty of the functions 
discharged the according of diplomatic status introduces no 
new principle into diplomatic relations. 


The Soviet Government and Compromise 


Anyone reading the Treaties signed by the Labour Govern- 
ment representatives in 1924 must be compelled to realize 
that the Soviet Government is prepared to go very far on the 
road of compromise in order to knit up again the links with other 
nations ruptured by the war and the Bolshevik revolution. 
It is significant indeed that the drafting of these Anglo-British 
Treaties was the precursor of agreement with Italy, France, 
and many other countries and later on with Japan. No one 
can think that Italy under Mussolini, who has stamped out 
Communism in Italy by severe methods, has any sentimental 
sympathy for Bolshevism ; France, if less drastic in her treat- 
ment of Communists, is no less realist in her conception of 
Russia, and Italy and France have reopened full diplomatic 
relations with Russia and have Ambassadors at Moscow. 

For the plain significance of the Treaties is that Russia 
has abandoned her attempts at living outside the normal 
economic system of the world and while guarding her monopoly 
of Foreign Trade, wishes to be united with the other great 
Powers. 

The foreign policy of Soviet Russia is shaped by her economic 
circumstances and her geographical position. Both of these 
circumstances determine Russia’s orientation toward peace. 
The need of peace and Russia’s desire to assist in the stabilizing 
of Europe are emphasized again and again. Thus Mr. Rakov- 
sky at the final session of the Anglo-Soviet Conference made an 
important statement on European affairs in which he stressed 
that “‘ The task before all Governments is to strengthen inter- 
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national peace.” And the avowed opposition of the Soviet 
Government to the organization of the League of Nations is 
based, rightly or wrongly, on the idea that the League is an 
association of the victors in the World War for the purpose of 
“consolidating those unjust treaties which were concluded 
as a result of the World War.” 

But Russia’s opposition to the political side of the League 
as far as the Peace Treaties are concerned does not prevent her 
co-operating with the League in Public Health, Transport and 
Labour organizations and there is little doubt that a modus 
vivendi will eventually be found whereby Russia and the 
League of Nations can work more closely together. Mean- 
while Russia raises those European questions which especially 
concern her and which touch the position of Bessarabia, of 
Bukovina and of Eastern Galicia. These places are only geo- 
graphical expressions to many people in Great Britain, but 
they are matters of intense personal concern to Russia and 
Roumania and to Russia and Poland. 

Bessarabia was incorporated in Roumania by the Treaty of 
October 28, 1919, and Mr. Rakovsky asked the question “‘ by 
what right did they (ie., the Allies) dispose of the fate of 
Bessarabia ?’’ For Bessarabia and for the Bukovina, which 
is largely populated by Ukrainians, Russia demands the right 
of self-determination. In respect of Eastern Galicia, which 
was united to Poland by decision of the Council of Ambassadors 
in 1923, Russia also demands the same right. 

Another aspect of Soviet Foreign Policy is revealed in 
connection with the Convention dealing with the Straits 
leading from the Mediterranean to the Black Sea. Russia 
wishes the Straits closed to warships of all Powers, so isolating 
the Black Sea as a field of conflict. 

The interest of the Soviet Union in East European and Near 
Eastern affairs is more immediate than that of Great Britain, 
for the simple reason that these affairs are matters of her own 
frontiers. The Balkan policy of the Soviet Union was laid 
down by Mr. Rakovsky at the last Anglo-Soviet Conference 
and aims at promoting the solution of the complicated 
difficulties of that situation by a system of Federal Union 
combined with national self-determination. This policy is at 
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least a bold bid for a solution of a whole set of problems in 
South-Eastern Europe which up to 1914 were not settled at 
all, which had a great part in precipitating the World War and 
which since 1919 have been a constant source of anxiety, and 
much guerilla fighting, over large areas of country. 

Russia’s desire for peace is perfectly genuine and perfectly 
straightforward, and if in 1920 the backbone of Russia’s policy 
was a belief in the coming of world revolution, in 1925 the 
backbone of Russia’s foreign policy is a need for economic 
exchanges with other nations, a need for reduced expenditure 
on armaments, a need in fact for peace and the possibility 
of developing her own resources. 

That Russia needs foreign loans for the development of her 
untapped resources is abundantly clear, that Russia will use 
all legitimate diplomatic means to secure those loans on 
favourable terms is also clear. 

The demand of the Bolshevik revolution in 1917 was “‘ Peace, 
Bread and Land”; the demand of Russia’s New Economic 
Policy in 1925 is “ Peace, Trade and Capital.” 4 


1The Treaties concluded by Japan and Russia follow very much on 
the lines of the Anglo-Soviet Treaties. No question of a loan is raised 
and the Concessions for Oil and Coal in Saghalien are an important 
feature, but disputed questions are reserved for future consideration 
as in the Anglo-Soviet Treaties. 


CHAPTER VI 


The Economic Development of Russia 


HE vast area of the Soviet Union is so little known to 

Western Europe even in its main characteristics and 

chief possibilities of development that the author has ventured 

to put in a condensed form a description of the main economic 
and geographical conditions of the country. 

The description is, of course, incomplete and very brief, but 
it is hoped that it will serve to give a kind of bird’s-eye view 
of the economic possibilities of the Soviet Union, particularly 
important in view of the expressed intention of the Soviet 
Government to “‘industrialize the Republic” and to follow 
the lines of the natural economic divisions of the country in 
carrying out their plans. 


Economic GEOGRAPHY OF THE Soviet UNION 
Vesetation 


There are four chief regions in Russia and Siberia character- 
ized by four different types of vegetation. They are the 
Tundra, or marshy plain, to the north; the Forest (Firs) 
region, to the south of this ; the next most southerly or region 
of mixed Forest ; and the last the region of the South Russia 
and Ukrainian Steppe. 


The Tundra 


The Tundra spreads along the coast of the Arctic Ocean and 
over the Arctic Islands along the whole north of Russia and 
Siberia. There are no trees. In summer the earth is covered 
with moss and lichens, in winter with snow. But the soil is 
permanently frozen at a depth of about one yard. Agriculture 
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is impossible. The very scanty inhabitants live either by 
hunting and fishing or by reindeer breeding. The Pomoryan 
and Lopari people in European Russia are settled, the Sam- 
oyedes are nomads. The population in Siberia are the Sam- 
oyedes, Uskageeree and Chuckchee. Murmansk town is in the 
Tundra region, Archangel is south of it in the Forest region. 


Fir and Pine Forest Region 


The Fir and Pine forests reach from Finland to the Ural 
Mountains in European Russia and continue into Siberia from 
west to east. The southern boundary in the west is the 
southern boundary of Lake Ladoga (60° latitude), but going 
eastwards it inclines more to the south to reach the Siberian 
frontier at about 55° and so continuing over the whole of 
Siberia and in the region of Lake Baikal, descending to latitude 
52° or 53°. The climate is very cold in winter and sometimes 
very hot in the summer. The Forest region covers the larger 
part of Siberia, where it is called Taiga. The Taiga is of enor- 
mous extent ; it covers more than half of the Siberian plain 
and also the Western Siberian tableland and all the mountains. 
The population in the forests in Siberia is very scanty, only 
two or three persons to 10 square kilometres. The population 
of the Taiga east of the Yenisei River are Toongoosee, a yellow 
race and nomads; between the Urals and the River Ob live 
the nomad Voogoolee ; while on the lower part of the Ob the 
Ostyaks are settled. All of these tribes live by hunting. There 
are also the Yakouts, now settled on the Lena and its tribu- 
taries. 

This region is very rich in animal life, such as wolves, foxes, 
bears, hare, squirrel, and is the chief source of fur supplies. 
Birds such as partridge, grouse, woodcock and quail are very 
numerous. The seas, lakes and rivers are very rich in fish. 

The population even in European Russia is scanty, and lives 

in widely scattered villages ; in Siberia the population is very 
sparse and tends to be settled either along rivers or along the 
Trans-Siberian railway. 

The chief riches of this region lies in the primitive forests, 
which have only been exploited in the neighbourhood of the 
great rivers of European Russia, but in Siberia hardly at all. 
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In European Russia, the lumber which is cut in the winter is 
sent along the Volga to Astrakhan, the Caspian Sea and Turkes- 
tan in huge and picturesque rafts on which little houses are 
built, or to Archangel along the Northern Dvina or to Lenin- 
grad along the Neva. 

The inhabitants of this region in European Russia pasture 
many horses, cattle, sheep and pigs and cultivate barley, rye, 
oats and flax ; but, as in Siberia, their villages are found chiefly 
along rivers, as these are practically the only means of communi- 
cation. Archangel, the chief town of this area of European 
Russia, is, however, connected by railway with Vologda and 
so with Leningrad, Moscow and the rest of Russia. 


Mixed Forest Region 


The region of mixed Forest is almost confined to European 
Russia, where it lies immediately to the south of the Fir and 
Pine Forest zone. Its northernmost point on the Western 
Frontier touches Lake Ladoga and its southern boundary 
starts from the Ukrainian-Polish frontier at about latitude 50°, 
that is to say, a little to the south of the latitude of Kiev. But 
the southern boundary rises steeply northward from this 
point {to meet the northern in the neighbourhood of Kazan, 
on the Volga, where the Steppe country begins. 

Mixed forest, however, is found again to the east of Samara, 
about the Siberian border, latitude 52°, on the Steppe to the 
south of the Taiga, and around Lake Baikal in Siberia. 

The region of mixed Forest thus includes parts of the area 
of Central Russia and part of Western Russia, with the whole 
of White Russia and a small part of the Ukraine. The surface 
is undulating, but lies at a low level, except where it rises into 
the Valdai Hills. The chief trees in this region are oak, maple, 
lime and ash, but fir and pine trees both occur, but most of 
the area is clear of trees and more space is occupied by culti- 
vated fields and by pastures than by forest. 

The chief occupation of the inhabitants is agricultural or 
pastoral, and as the land is not very fertile and the pasturage 
not very good, many of the peasants seek work in the towns or 
seek to add to their income by peasant industry (“ koustar ’’), 
including the making of linen on hand-looms. Other koustar 
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industries are the making of leather goods, locks and keys, 
knives, mats, rope and string, wooden cups and spoons or 
wooden toys. 

There is also a considerable development of factory industry, 
including cotton, iron and engine works, paper works, porcelain 
works and others. The best known of these factories are that 
at Sormova, just outside Nijni-Novgorod on the Volga, and 
Kolomna, near Moscow, at both of which railway engines and 
wagons and shipping for river transport are constructed. 

The mixed Forest region is divided into three main areas : 

(1) the Central Industrial Province; (2) the Western 
Province; (3) the North-Western Province. 


The Central Industrial Area 


This area includes the Provinces (Gubernias) of Moscow, 
Tver, Rubinsk, Yaroslav, Kostroma, Ivanovo-Voznesensk, 
Nijni-Novgorod, Vladimir, Ryazan, Tula, and Kaluga. 

Although much of the land here is clear of forest, the soil 
is not very good, and the method of cultivation is not very 
modern. Much land has been cultivated on the communal 
system, but since 1905 the system of individual farm-holdings, 
comparable with farms in England, has increased. In the 
communal system the peasants live in villages and their land 
is outside it, and this system was at first favoured by the 
Soviet Government, but the tendency to the establishment 
of the separate farms has again manifested itself since the 
change in policy of the Government in 1921 (the New Eco- 
nomic Policy). The individual farmers are cultivating hay 
and root crops. Potatoes are sent to Moscow and to factories 
for the manufacture of treacle and starch. 

In Yaroslav there are very large market gardens. The 
natural resources of the area include turf, coal and phosphates, 
but the province depends more on the convenience of its 
position in the centre of the country for its prosperity than 
on its natural riches. The chief towns are Moscow, the capital 
of the Soviet Union and the great railway centre of Russia, 
Tver, Rubinsk, Yaroslav, Kostroma, Nijni-Novgorod (head- 
quarters of the great fair), Ryazan and Tula. 
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Western Area 

This is an area of plain covered over a large part of its 
extent with forest and marsh. The cultivated area is not 
always sufficient to supply the peasants with grain for all 
the year round. Agriculture is changing from the communal 
three-field system to that of individual farms. Mixed with 
the Great and White Russian population are many Jews. 
The timber trade is considerably developed, but there is very 
little industry. The chief towns are Smolensk and Minsk. 


_ The North-Western Area . 

Nearly the whole surface of this area is a low plain covered 
with forests and marshes. There is little cultivation and 
harvests are scanty, but the cultivation of flax is important, 
especially in the Pskov Gubernia which borders on Latvia 
and Lithuania. During winter the peasant women spin the 
flax and weave linen cloth and the men cut timber for sale 
in the spring. 

Natural resources include turf (present everywhere), com- 
bustible schists (in Petrograd Province) and fire-clay. The 
chief towns are Leningrad (the former capital of Russia), 
where industry is rapidly developing, Pskov, Novgorod and 
Tcherepovets. Outside of the towns there is very little 
industrial development. 


The South Russian and Ukrainian Steppes 


The Steppe region covers the larger part of the area south 
of the mixed Forest region in European Russia, including 
the Ukraine and the Gubernias of the Volga region and 
extends into Siberia, being there practically coextensive with 
the Kirghiz Republic and the Republics of Khorezm (Khiva) 
and Bokhara, but in the Caucasus the mixed forest reappears 
again. Beyond the Kirghiz Republic the Steppe country 
extends in a band all along the southern boundary of Siberia 
up to the frontier with Manchuria. Most of the Steppe in 
Kuropean Russia is coextensive with the black-earth country 
and is exceedingly fertile. Around the Caspian Sea, however, 
the Steppe is dry and arid. 


Saoowe 
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The inhabitants of the Steppe region in European Russia 
are chiefly Russians, divided into Ukrainians and Great Rus- 
sians. The Great Russians on the Ural and Don Rivers are 
called Cossacks ; between the River Don and the Volga are 
the Kalmuks, a Mongolian people; between the Don and 
the Ural there are the Kirghiz. Some of these people are 
still nomads. Besides these there are Tatars (Mongolians), 
settled on the Volga and in the Crimea. The inhabitants of 
the Steppe region in European Russia are chiefly engaged in 
agriculture, living in large villages and farming alongside 
rivers and watercourses. 

Many villages, especially in the Ukraine, are rich with 
beautiful gardens, with many flowers and apples, pears, 
plums and cherries and, in the south, grapes. Near the villages 
are large commons used for the pasture of many cattle and 
horses. The Ukrainian cattle belong to the big Tcherkess 
breed. Cattle are used for work in the fields, and men not 
only use bulls at the plough but drive them in harness. 

The main crops on the Ukrainian and Russian Steppes are 
wheat, rye, millet, maize and other cereals and also flax. 
The soil is so fruitful that even if not manured it yields good 
crops for several successive years when it is left fallow. It 
is only toward the north of the Steppe region, where the soil 
is more exhausted, that manure (usually that from cattle) 
is used. 

The nomad Kalmuks and Kirghiz breed camels, horses and 
sheep, the former in the Astrakhan Gubernia, and the latter 
in the barren Steppe to the east of the Volga, but they have 
lately begun to settle and are cultivating land with the plough. 
Their harvests are very scanty. The harvest in most of the 
Steppe region is, however, very heavy, and the grain is sent 
north up the Volga or by railway and is exported through the 
ports of the Sea of Azov and the Black Sea (Odessa, Novo- 
rossisk, etc.). 

The fishing industry of the Steppe region is very important. 
The Sea of Azov and the Caspian are rich in fish, including 
sturgeon and belooga, and the rivers are rich in fish also. 
Much fish is salted or stored in cold storage at Astrakhan and 
considerable quantities sent fresh to Moscow and Leningrad, 
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Mineral Resources 


The mineral resources of the Steppe region are very great. 
Apart from the coal and anthracite of the Don basin, there 
is iron in the Crimea and at Krivoy Rog in the Ukraine about 
100 miles north of Kherson on the Black Sea. The Don basin 
also has deposits of cinnabar, from which mercury is obtained. 
In consequence of this richness in minerals there are metal 
factories in many towns and even villages of South Russia. 
The chief of these factories are in Yusovka in the Don 
region, at Mariupol, at Kharkov (capital of the Ukraine), 
at Ekaterinoslav and at Nicolaiev on the Black Sea. 

Combustible schists are found on the Volga near Simbirsk 
and in the basin of the Samara River. Salt is mined on the 
edges of the Don ridge, in some places the deposit reaches 
100 metres in thickness. Salt is also obtained from the Salt 
Lakes Elton and Baskunchak, which are north of the Caspian 
Sea to the east of the Volga in the Ural region. Salt is also 
obtained near Odessa and in the Sea of Azov. 


Mineral Deposits 


The Ural Mountains are a very long chain of mountains 
(2,500 kilometres), but are not very high. They are rich 
in valuable minerals, ores and metals. Iron, copper, gold, 
platinum and coal are all found, also emeralds and other 
precious stones. The most important industry is that of 
mining, and at the present time the iron-mines and the blast 
furnaces for the manufacture of steel work more efficiently 
than those of Southern Russia, as the plentiful supply of 
wood available in the great forests of pine and cedar renders 
them independent of coal. Copper was very important pre- 
war, 20,000 tons being produced annually in the Urals as 
against 10,000 tons in the Caucasus. 

The iron ores are so plentiful in the Urals that in some 
cases they form the sides of whole mountains, as at Blagodat 
in the Middle Ural and Magnitnaya in the Southern Ural. 

The chief towns in the Urals are Perm, Ekaterinburg, 
Irbit, Tcheliabinsk, Zlatoust and Ufa. 
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Crimea 


The northern portion of the Crimea consists of black-earth 
Steppe and is very fertile, the southerly part is mountainous ; 
the mountain Tchateerdag rises to a height of 1,500 metres. 
In spring and in the beginning of summer the mountain sides, 
covered with the grasses of the Steppe, are alight with the 
flame of endless red poppies. 

The general type of cultivation in the Crimea is that of 
the Steppe region generally, but very high quality tobacco 
is grown and on the southern slopes of the mountains are 
innumerable vineyards and many gardens with fruit trees, 
cherries, apples and pears. 

There is hardly any winter in the Crimea, for although snow 
falls it does not lie, and the sun shines all the year round. 
Along the southern coast, among the cypresses, roses and 
acacias, there are many sanatoria. It is the Riviera of 
Russia. 

The capital of the Crimea is Simferopol. 


Caucasus 


North of the Caucasus Mountains the Steppe is a continua- 
tion of that of South Russia. Towards the Sea of Azov 
the slopes are covered with black-earth and fertile, towards 
‘the Caspian they are dry and arid. Rising out of the Steppe 
are high mountain ridges clothed in forests of oak, maple 
and beech, and including wild apple and wild pear trees. Birds 
are numerous, as also animals, including the wild boar. 

Further south the mountains rise higher and are covered 
with forests, including fir-trees. The animals met here are 
deer, bear, lynx, and the ure-ox. Above the forest level at 
a height of 1,500 metres the mountains are covered with 
green meadows and blossoming bushes, where gazelle and 
wild sheep and goats find pasture. Still higher the mountains 
of the Caucasus rise to their summits covered in eternal snow. 
The rivers Terek and Kuban and their tributaries have cut 
great ravines in the mountain range in the course of ages 
and above them tower two extinct volcanoes, Kasbek (5,040 
metres) and Elbruz (5,630 metres), the highest peak of this 
great range. 
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The great road of migration from East to West passes 
through a ravine in these mountains and has now been con- 
verted into a fine military road with a service of motors and 
there is a good railway connecting Russia with Trans-Caucasia. 

The chief occupations of the inhabitants of the Caucasus 
region is agriculture and cattle-breeding. In the black-earth 
region wheat, maize and sunflower are sown and a great 
quantity of wheat is exported abroad. Vine and tobacco 
growing are also important. All agriculture in the Northern 
Caucasus is liable to great damage by locusts. 

In the mountains the highlanders, belonging to different 
tribes, live in small settlements—aulee—which are scattered 
in high and inaccessible positions on the mountain slopes. 
Their chief occupation is the breeding of sheep which supply 
all their needs. 

In Daghestan a highly developed koustar industry makes 
knives and daggers which it is the universal custom to carry 
and which are used in vendettas. The housing of these people 
is poor, their houses are usually without windows and fire- 
places. A fire is kindled on the earthen floor. 

The chief towns are Krasnodar (formerly Ekaterinodar), 
Stavropol and Vladikavkas, which are centres for trade, and. 
Novorossisk, which is an important port on the Black Sea 
used for the export of wheat and barley abroad. Mahatch- 
Kali (formerly Petrovsk) on the Caspian is a port for the 
export of crude naphtha and petroleum up the Volga. Grozni 
is an important centre of the petroleum industry and is con- 
nected by a pipe-line with Petrovsk (Mahatch-Kali). And 
there are important health resorts at Kislovodsk, Jelesno- 
vodsk and Piatigorsk. 


Transcaucasia 


This region consists of Georgia, Armenia and Azerbaijan. 
Rain is very frequent along the western, Black Sea, coast of 
Georgia and the temperature is high, the average temperature 
in Batoum being about 65° Fahrenheit (15° Celsius). This 
moist and warm climate allows the growth of a prolific sub- 
tropical vegetation. In many places on the western coast 
the primitive forests, entwined with lianas, are so thick that 
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progress through them is only possible with the help of an 
axe. The orange, the lemon, the camellia and even palm 
trees flourish on the coast, tea is cultivated and apricots and 
peaches are imported crops. The chief culture is, however, 
that of the grape, from which good wine is made. On the 
other hand, the district of Kura is dry and arid, there are 
no forests and great spaces are occupied by dry Steppe 
in which agriculture is only possible by means of artificial 
irrigation. 

To the south of Georgia and Azerbaijan lies the mountainous 
country of Armenia, which is poor in forests but rich in 
pastures which support great flocks of sheep and goats. The 
mountains are extinct volcanoes and the highest is Mount 
Ararat. 

The chief cereal crop of the Transcaucasus is maize, and 
wheat and barley are also grown. The maize crops are very 
large. 

The mulberry tree is very extensively grown and there is 
a big cultivation of silk-worms. The raw silk is sent to 
Moscow to be manufactured. 

In the eastern part of Transcaucasia rice and cotton are 
grown by means of irrigation. The cotton is sent to the 
Moscow region for manufacture, the rice is largely consumed 
locally, being the favourite dish of the Transcaucasian people. 

The most important mineral in the Transcaucasus is naphtha, 
of which there are many large deposits. Another very 
important mineral is manganese, of which there are very 
great deposits at Chiaturi, now the subject of a concession 
to an American Company. The Apsheronski Peninsula, 
which juts into the Caspian Sea and on which Baku stands, 
is geologically interesting for its mud volcanoes and natural gas. 

The chief towns of the area are Baku, Tiflis, Erivan and 
Batum. Baku is a big marketing centre for the whole of 
Transcaucasia and for Persia. 


The Trans-Caspian Region 


To the east of the Caspian Sea is the great extent of low- 
lying land known as the Turanskaya, but in the eastern part 
of the area is the great mountain chain of the Tian-Shan, 
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the highest peak of which, Khan-Tengri, reaches 7,300 metres 
and to the south of which is the plateau of the Pamirs. 

This area includes the Turkestan, Bokhara and Khorezm 
(Khiva) Republics, and its chief towns are Tashkent, with a 
population of a quarter of a million, Samarkand and Verni. 
The port of Alexandrovsk maintains communication across 
the Caspian with Astrakhan and Mahatch-Kali (Petrovsk). 

The Turan region is very dry, as it rains only early in the 
spring. Around the Aral Sea and to the south are deserts 
of sand and stone. 

In the arid region the nomad Kirghiz and Turkomans live. 
But throughout the area are many oases, created by artificial 
irrigation and near to the rivers Syr Darya, Amu Darya, 
Zeravshan and others. These oases are very fertile; wheat, 
djugara, rice and cotton and many variations of fruits are 
cultivated, but the crops are uncertain owing, on the one 
hand, to pests of locusts and, on the other, to variation in 
the amount of water obtainable for irrigation. These oases 
are inhabited by peoples of Mongolian race, Sarti and 
Uzbeki. Nearer to the mountains the same crops are 
cultivated by a white race allied to the Persians and called 
Tadjiki. 

The slopes of the Tian-Shan Mountains are thinly covered 
with forests in which there are wild apples, pears, apricots, 
walnuts and pistachio-nuts, but they provide very good 
pasturage. The animals bred chiefly by the nomads are 
horses and sheep, horned cattle and camels. In the mountain 
pastures there are very numerous marmots, and mountain goats 
and sheep are also met. Partridges and mountain turkeys 
are very numerous. The agriculturists in the mountain 
area are settled chiefly along rivers and cultivated by means 
of artificial irrigation. 

As far as European Russia is concerned, this area has only 
begun to be settled by them since the end of the nineteenth 
century, and Russians are few in number. 

The mineral wealth of Turkestan has hardly been touched. 
Coal is obtained in small quantities and also uranium ore, 
which is sent to Kazan for extraction of radium. Glauber’s 
salt is also obtained. 


~ 
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_ The Kirghiz Steppes 


To the north of Turkestan, between it and Siberia, lie the 
Kirghiz Steppes. The area is mostly hilly, but rises near the 
Aral-Irteesh watershed into mountain ridges of 1,000 metres 
in height. The climate is very dry, very hot in summer and 
very cold in winter, with but little snow. The vegetation is 
very scanty, being chiefly wormwood grass, which only grows 
along the rivers. Salt lakes are frequent. North of the 50° 
parallel of latitude the climate is moister and the soil more 
fertile, and near to the Siberian railway there are small forests 
of birch. The soil in this region is of the black-earth type 
and suitable for agriculture. Russians have begun to settle 
in this part since the end of the nineteenth century, but for 
the most part the country is populated by the nomad Kirghiz, 
who, however, are themselves now beginning to settle and 
take to agriculture. The chief industry of the country is 
the breeding of sheep, horses, cattle and camels. All stock 
are liable to suffer very severely in the winter. 

Rich mineral resources exist, which began to be worked 
to a small extent before the war and have since restarted. 
There is copper, silver and lead, iron, coal and naphtha. 
The capital of this republic is Orenburg, which is the great 
trading centre for the Kirghiz, where cattle, wool, skins, and 
lard are sold, and crockery, sugar and manufactured goods 
purchased. In the Orenburg slaughter-houses up to 35,000 
horned cattle and 30,000 sheep were slaughtered annually. 

The other important towns are Petropavlovsk, Kustanaisk 
and Semipalatinsk. 


Siberia 

In addition to what has already been said of Siberia in the 
general section, the difference in conditions between this vast 
area and that of European Russia needs a short additional 
statement. 

The climate of Siberia tends to be more severe than that 
of European Russia. In the Siberian Tundra there is no 
vegetation at all in some parts, and the Arctic Ocean is only 
open for navigation for two months in the year, during July 
and August. The rivers run from south to north and until 
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the construction of the Trans-Siberian railway all communi- 
cations were extremely difficult. In addition to this the 
country was occupied by nomad tribes and covered in the 
greater part of its extent by virgin forest. It is only therefore 
in recent years that Siberia has begun to be opened up by 
Russians. Some are now settled in the Forest region. They 
cut the forest, plough and cultivate and add to their resources 
by hunting fur-bearing animals and by fishing. 

Another difficulty in the Taiga is the occurrence of forest 
fires, which occur somewhere every summer, spread over 
thousands of square kilometres and last for weeks or even 
months until put out by heavy rain. 

But more Russians are settled in the Steppe region, through 
which the railway passes, where the soil is black-earth and 
very fertile. Cattle-breeding and dairying are the chief 
occupations and vast quantities of butter were formerly 
exported to European Russia and abroad, a considerable 
amount coming to Great Britain, to which the export is now 
very considerable. 

The Buryat-Mongol tribe who live near Lake Baikal were 
formerly nomads, but have now settled and are cattle breeders. 

The eastern coast of Siberia has a very severe climate 
as the Bering Sea and the Okhotsk Sea are frozen for nearly 
six months of the year. The inhabitants are few and mostly 
of the yellow race. In the north Chuckchee, further south 
Koryaki and Kanchadalee. The chief occupations of these 
people are fishing and hunting. Lately Russians and Japanese 
have joined in the fishing. Near the mouth of the Amur 
River and on Kamschatka there are many fisheries which 
export to Russia and to Japan. Bears, foxes and sable are 
hunted. There are very few cattle and horses and practically 
no agriculture except that carried out by Russians in the 
Ussuri district, where it is successful and where rye, wheat, 
oats and maize are grown. There are also coal-mines near 
Vladivostock. 

The chief towns of Siberia are Omsk, Novo-Nikalaiev, 
Tomsk, Krasnoyarsk, Irkutsk, Chita, Khabarovsk and Vladi- 
vostock. 

The mineral resources of Siberia are enormous. 
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The most important gold mines are those on the River 


-Vitim, a tributary of the Lena. They are isolated from 


railways and the costs of rationing and transport are very 
great. 

Coal exists in large quantity in the Tungusky coal basin, 
near the town of Turuhansk, and in the northern part of the 
Altai Mountains, the Kusnetski basin, where the coal-bed area 
occupies 20,000 square kilometres. In certain places on the 
banks of the River Tomi the seams appear on the surface. 
The coal found here includes anthracite and coke-coal. The 
chief mines are near the Kolchugino station on a branch 
of the Trans-Siberian railway. Coke is sent from here to the 
steel works of the Urals. 


CHAPTER VII 
Agriculture 


HE agricultural industry of Russia is overwhelmingly 

the most important, both on account of the numbers 

of persons employed, the amount of the product and the 

amount of the exports. With climatic conditions ranging 

from that of the Arctic Tundra to the cotton-growing lands 

of Turkestan there are not many products used by man which 
Russia is not capable of herself producing. 

The five chief articles of Russian Export Trade are grain, 

flax, timber, oil and furs. Their relative importance at 
present is seen from the following table :— 


EXPoRTs FROM SOVIET UNION IN THE Srx MONTHS 
OcToBER, 1923 ro Marcu, 1924 


Quantity Value 
Commodity. in in 
thousand poods. thousand roubles. 
Cr ineee tc. 134,002 171,339 
TUES SiGe Stn Ae ge leer 1,221 12,623 
Wimbersse Fer. hs 31,000 16,333 
(in thousand cubic feet) 

OU i ie pesing 5) Ard 15,992 . 13,130 
RIP See roo ees ease — 23,868 
TOPAT, ort. — 237,293 


It is thus seen that in bulk and value the products of culti- 
vation and of forestry far surpass the mineral export of oil. 
178 
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The supreme importance of agriculture is realized acutely 
in Russia. The first international exhibition held at Moscow 
since the war—during 1923—was an Agricultural Exhibition, 
and much of the energy of Russia is being turned to develop 
her agriculture and to revive cultivation by applying new 
and more scientific methods. Machinery is being increasingly 
used. 

During the seven years of war and political upheavals 
following on the revolutions of 1917 the agricultural life of 
the Soviet Union reached a very low ebb. The early experi- 
ments in Communism were not understood by the peasants, 
who refused to co-operate. Since the introduction of the 
New Economic Policy in 1921 there has, however, been a 
marked revival. 

There has been steady progress in the western and north- 
western region, particularly marked in the province of Gomel, 
where the area under intensive cultivation has doubled, and 
the application of improved modern methods is in advance 
of the pre-war record. There is improvement also in the 
Vologda Province, and in Leningrad Province the total area 
under flax, grass and potatoes increased from 12-1 thousand. 
acres in 1922 to 15-2 thousand acres in 1923. The following 
table shows how agriculture has improved in the province 
of Pskov :— 


Grass. Flax. Potatoes, Total. 
102) ees 5-9 5-9 6-9 18:7 
LOO Oe die? fv 11-6 7:3 12-3 31-2 
OZ Or ao cee 23-2 16:6 15:3 55-1 


(Figures are given in thousand acres.) 


In the central region of Russia, the Industrial Region, 
there has been an even more vigorous revival. In Kaluga 
Province the area under grass increased by 56 per cent. in 
1923, and the total area under cultivation in this region has 
reached 95 per cent. of its pre-war level. 
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The Central Black Earth region south and east of Moscow, 
and including much of the Volga region, suffered particularly, 
as it was this territory which was invaded by Denikin and 
also in this region that the famine of 1921-2 occurred. The 
figures, however, show that an increase of cultivation is 
taking place :— ‘ 


Kursk AND VORONEJ PROVINCES 


Grass. Flax. Hemp. Potatoes. Total. 
1922 75. « 6 19 1-2 5:8 7-79 
LOS seo 1:85 1:3 1-9 10:8 15-85 


(Figures are given in thousand acres.) 


In the Volga region cultivation increased in the Tatar 
Republic from 70-5 thousand acres in 1922 to 105-5 thousand 
in 1923, and in Saratov Province from 77:8 to 104-8. 

In the south-eastern regions an improvement is also to be 
noted. 

The year 1923 was the first year since the war that was 
marked by a general agricultural revival. The total area 
sown in 1923 was estimated at 180,000,000 acres, of which 
150,000,000 were grain crops. This figure is about three- 
quarters of the 1913 figures and probably below the actual 
figure, partly because the peasants tend to under-estimate 
their acreage, as it is on this basis that they are required to 
pay the agricultural tax. 

The greatest increases in 1923 occurred in the Urals, the 
Middle and Lower Volga, the Ukraine and the Northern 
Caucasus. 


The Export of Grain 


By the end of 1923 the effort of the Soviet Union to revive 
the export of grain had achieved a considerable success. The 
first 100,000,000 poods of grain (1,610,000 tons) were exported 
to the following countries and in the following quantities :— 
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Country. Grain in tons. 
Germany . 488,000 
Holland 285,000 
France 180,000 
Finland 100,000 
Denmark . 99,500 
Italy 93,500 
Turkey 92,000 
Norway 75,000 
Latvia. 46,000 
Belgium 57,000 
Great Britain 32,500 
Sweden 25,000 
Esthonia . 22,000 
Greece 17,800 
Poland 340 


More than half of these amounts consisted of rye, a grain 
in which Russian competition has already ousted that of the 
U.S.A. from several markets. The amounts were: rye, 
820,000 tons; wheat, 385,000; barley, 137,000; maize, 
40,000; oats, 48,000; oilseeds, 96,000; various, 84,200. A 
marked change which has occurred since the war is a reduc- 
tion of the cost of production of grain; it is now only one- 
half to two-thirds of the cost in 1913, whereas prices are now 
higher than in 1921. 

A comparison of the 34 months to end of 1923 with annual 


average pre-war shows a great fall in total export. The 
figures are as follows :— 
Export or GRAIN IN THOUSAND Tons 
Amount exported, 
: Annual Average, 
ae 1908-12." | go'Beo, 31, 1038. | 7 one 
Rye 600 815 136:1 
Wheat 3,800 381 10-0 
Barley 3,400 136 4-0 
Oats 1,130 48 4:5 
Maize. 755 40 5-2 
Oilseed 630 96 15-4 
Various 1,490 84 5:7 
TorTaL 11,805 1,600 13-6 
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These facts indicate that the worst period of Soviet agri-— 
culture has been passed. In those outside Soviet Russia the 
most important question is: Will Soviet Russia be enabled 
to take, once again, the important place she filled, pre-war, 
as a source of the food supply of the world ? 

To answer this question it is necessary to examine care- 
fully the nature and extent of the problem which confronts the 
Soviet Government. What has been the effect of the revolu- 
tion on the peasants ? What has been the effect on the dis- 
tribution of land? What has been the effect of the revolu- 
tion on the cultivation of the land? These questions cannot 
be answered without a study of the experience of the last 
few years and of the policy of the Soviet Government toward 
the agricultural problem. 


The Russian Peasant 


Four outstanding facts place the consideration of the agri- 
cultural problems of Russia outside the ordinary conceptions 
which an inhabitant of Great Britain or of France or Germany 
brings to it. 

Firstly, it is only about half a century ago that the peasants 
were emancipated from serfdom; secondly, the peasantry 
form about 80 per cent. of the population; thirdly, the 
standard of life of the peasants and the methods of agriculture 
are both at a low level; and, fourthly, the conception of 
property in land as known to us is foreign to Russia. 

In Stepniak’s well-known book on The Russian Peasantry 
(written and published about forty years ago), he states :— 


‘The theory of land nationalization, for which an extreme factor 
of social reformers have to fight so hard in Europe, is with us not a 
subversive but a conservative doctrine. It exists with us as a fact of 
universal knowledge, an ancient and traditional right, which our people 
have never renounced and never forgotten, only they did not know, 
and for the most part do not even now know, how to protect it.” (Step- 
niak, The Russian Peasantry, p. 633. Routledge, 1905.) 


These conceptions are Slavonic conceptions and exist 
among the Balkan plains as well as in Russia. Prince Wassilt- 
clukoff, in his study of the history of Russian agrarian legis- 
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lation, says (Stepniak, The Russian Peasantry, p. 11. Routledge, 
1905) :— 


“There is no country in which the idea of property in land was so 
vague and unsteady as it was until very recently with us, not only in 
the minds of the peasants, but also of the representatives and heads of 
the State. The right of use, of possession, of the occupation of land, 
has, on the contrary, been very clearly and firmly understood and 
determined from time immemorial. The very word ‘property,’ as 
applied to land, hardly existed in ancient Russia. No equivalent to 
this neologism is to be found in old archives, charters or patents. On 


the other hand, we meet at every step with rights acquired by use and 
occupation.” 


When the peasants became serfs they found less difficulty 
in realizing the fact of their slavery than in understanding 
the law which allotted the land to the nobility by whom it 
was not tilled. ‘‘ We are yours,” they said to their masters, 
** but the land is ours.” 

The emancipation of the serfs, the revolution of 1905, 
the quickening pace of economic changes in the last twenty 
years, and finally the World War and the revolution have all 
affected the peasant, but they have not changed his funda- 
mental attitude to the land, the primitive condition of agri- 
culture has not been greatly changed, the level of standard 
of life of the peasants has not markedly improved, and the 
proportion of peasants to town dwellers has not greatly 
varied, 

Because of primitive methods of culture and of lack of 
transport, famines of greater or less extent -and severity 
occurred from time to time. But, at the time when Stepniak 
wrote, the rate of mortality for the whole of Russia was 
between 35-4 and 37:3 per thousand. 


“Taking 36 as the mean, we find that in Russia, with its thin popu- 
lation and a climate as healthy as that of Norway or Sweden, the 
mortality is 100 per cent. greater than in the latter, and 112 per cent. 
greater than in the former of those countries. It is 64 per cent. greater 
than in Great Britain; 37 per cent. greater than in Germany, and 39 
per cent. greater than in France.” 


A congress of the Society of Russian Surgeons at their 
annual meeting in 1885, under the presidency of M. S. P. 
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Botkin, body-Surgeon to the Emperor, expressed the view 
that this excessive mortality was primarily due to a deficiency 
of food (bread). The mortality at that time was greater 
in the central provinces than in the outlying parts. The 
average increase in Russian population was 1-1 per cent. 
at that time, but death equalled birth in the central provinces, 
for there was no increase. 

The mortality in the central provinces in 1882 was 62 
per thousand per annum and the birth-rate 45 per thousand, 
or a decrease of 17 per thousand per year. 

In Russia also at that time the death-rate in the villages 
was higher than that in the towns, although the sanitation 
of the towns was only of an “ Asiatic’ description. 

Many of the conditions of Russian life that shock the 
Western European have nothing whatsoever to do with the 
immediate effects of the World War or of the revolution ; they 
are unfortunate characteristics of a very primitive state of 
development from which the country is gradually emerging. 

Present-day figures of vital statistics show that while the 
birth-rate is 48 per thousand, the death-rate is 31, but in the 
towns the birth-rate is only 35 per thousand and the death- 
rate 36. That is to say, that now, as in 1882, the rural areas 
are more unhealthy than the towns—the reverse of the ex- 
perience of Western Europe generally. And the infantile 
mortality is enormous—440 per thousand, a figure higher 
than that of congested slum areas in Great Britain. 

These are the conditions with which the Soviet Govern- 
ment has to grapple, and they show that the question of 
“Land Reform” in Russia is not an academic matter but a 
life and death struggle of the vast mass of the population. 


Land Holding 


How fundamentally different the land question in Russia 
is, is seen by a glance at the statistics of land ownership 
in the past. Up to the time of the emancipation of the serfs 
there were only two classes of landowners, the State and 
the nobility owning respectively two-thirds and one-third of 
the whole land of European Russia; but of course the land 
was occupied and worked by peasants, giving as a rule three 
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days to their masters’ land (without wage or reward of any 
kind, of course) and having three days for themselves, but 
sometimes less. 

After the emancipation the peasants’ conditions were 
economically worse, as they were deprived of 18-1 per cent. 
of the land they had previously occupied on one specious 
pretext or another. A landless proletariat was created at 
this time. 

But from this time onward the land in the hands of 
private persons and of peasants began to grow. 


Percentages owned by: 


Private Govern- 


Owners. ment. Fessants: 
1877 (statistics from 49 Gubernias) 24-9 44-] 31-0 
1887 (46 Gubernias) . . . . 25-0 42-0 33-0 
1905 (50 Gubernias) . . . . 25-8 39-1 35:1 


But a change as important as the numerical increase of 
peasant landholders was taking place; the increase was 
among those holding up to 2 dessiatines ; those holding from 
2 to 6 dessiatines and above 6 dessiatines decreased, but 
private persons holding land increased in all groups. 

Thus the effect of the emancipation reform was to produce 
what Oganovsky, in his Outline of Economic Geography of 
U.S.S.R., calls a “ democratization of land owning.” 

The decrease in the holdings of the nobility amounted to 


the following :— 


1859-1877 .  .  . 517,000 dessiatines. 
tea, 7TAT,000° .,, 
eee apo 2 c= 5 785,000, =; 
eG NOR ee sg s  OT 7,000 5 1: 


After the 1905 revolution the decrease was more rapid ; 
in the years 1906-10 the area of land held by the nobles 
decreased by 6,600,000 dessiatines, or 13 per cent. of the total 
amount. While the nobilities’ lands diminished, that of the 
middle classes and peasants increased, and up to 1877 the 
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land of the middle classes increased faster than that of the 
peasants, but after 1877 the proportionate rates were reversed. 
Up to 1877 the middle classes obtained 30 per cent. more land 
than the peasants, but from 1877 to 1887 the land of the middle 
classes (in 46 Gubernias) increased by 3,300,000 dessiatines 
and that of peasants by 6,900,000 dessiatines. 

Middle-class landowners appear to have bought their lands 
for purposes of re-sale; for every hundred dessiatines pur- 
chased in years 1875-80 they resold 42:0; for years 1881 
to 1886, 55:0; for years 1887-92, 62°2 ; and for years 1893-98 
they resold 84:2. 

From 1880 to 1905 the land was purchased chiefly by 
associations of peasants ; after 1905 individual purchase, but 
of smaller areas, was more usual. 

Land purchase after 1905 grew to much greater propor- 
tions, as the Government encouraged individual ownership. 
In addition to these purchases peasants hired land as much 


as possible, so that in 1916 the distribution of land in Russia 
was as follows :— 


Land allotted to peasants after emancipation 138,700,000 dessiatines. 


Bought by peasants . A : : - 27,000,000 55 
Hired by peasants . : : : - 35,600,000 A 
201,300,000 = 
Government lands . 2 , 3 . 138,000,000 3 
Church or town lands ; A : : 7,000,000 ss 
Landowners . : : : : 5 56,000,000 


In the black-earth region of Russia the amount of land 
occupied by peasants was 88-1 per cent. of total and that of 
landowners only 11-9 per cent. The figures for the non- 


black-earth area were 92-8 per cent. and 7-8 per cent. re- 
spectively. 


The Revolution and the Land 


What happened at the revolution was that the peasants 
took extra land in an irregular and spasmodic way, and the 
Bolshevik authorities have been trying to introduce order 
and method, with the results of a mass movement ever since. 
By the end of 1920 information from thirty-six Gubernias 
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of European Russia showed that, out of 22,847,917 dessiatines 
in the hands of landowners, the peasants took 21,407,152 
dessiatines; collective enterprises, 391,614 dessiatines; and 
Soviet farms, 1,049,150 dessiatines. That is to say, that 
the peasants’ land increased from 94,720,628 dessiatines to 
116,127,780 dessiatines—or up to 99-8 per cent. of the total 
area of convenient land. 

The increase of land has not been equal, owing to the 
disparity and the amount of landowners’ land for division 
and the different Gubernias. 

But according to the official calculation of statistics from 
twenty-nine Gubernias the land per head has increased from 
1-87 dessiatines to 2-26 dessiatines, or by -39 dessiatines, 
but of this amount half was already being used as hired land 
by the peasants. 

The change in land ownership was not, however, entirely 
at the expense of the landlord class; in many Gubernias 
the amount taken from the richer peasants was little less than 
that from the landowners. 

A comparison of areas according to methods of cultivation 
before and after the revolution is instructive in this respect :— 


Percentage of Spaart Census by 
land holdings. oniel Exeooliye 
aerati Zentro Census in ommittee. 
Method of cultivation. loisbenuas 
before 

World War. 1917, 1919. 

INGEESOWMGc mantel ie! <a cs 12:6 11-4 6-5 
Cultivated up to 2 dessiatines . 24-5 59-1 74-0 
Cultivated 2:5 to 9 or 10dessiatines 48-0 21-6 16:4 
From 9 or 10 to 11 or 12 dessiatines 11-2 4-5 2-2 
Above 12 dessiatines Lowa eee 3:7 3-4 9 


The result of the land revolution is therefore that the 
smallest and the largest farms have alike decreased, and the 
best type of holding, that from 2-5 to 9-5 dessiatines, has 
also decreased, while the small holding-has increased. 

To obtain anything like an equalization of holdings was 
impracticable, as it would have meant mass transfer of popu- 
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lation from one area of Russia to another, involving a popula- 
tion of 20,000,000 persons. 

The general process of change in the share of land of 
different social groups continued up to 1922, but specific 
provisions of the Land Code now prevent it except by legal 
process and by recognized methods. 

The changes from 1917 to 1922 are shown as follows :— 


Result of inquiry in seven selected 
Gubernias in industrial and purely 
agricultural districts in Russia and the 


Groups of peasants Ukraine (Commissariat of Agriculture). 
holding land. Percentage of land held. 
1917. 1920. | 1922. 
Wealthy peasants .. . . . . 13-5 . 11-7 11-2 
Middle® peasants, *' bear eS. 42-7 40-8 39-2 
Boorkpeadsantaiu. a watts { Gok) © 43:8 47-5 49-2 


That is to say, that up to 1922 the characteristic of the land 
redistribution was an equalization downwards. But the year 
1923 reversed this process, as shown below :— 


Change in peasants’ land-holding from 
1922 to 1923 in percentage. Calcu- 

lated from observations in 30 Guber- 

Amount of land cultivated nian is culsivaagE sea 
per head 

Change in 

1922. 1923. percentage 

(+) or (—). 
Upto 0-5 dessiatines . . . . 15:0 11:9 — 20-7 
0-5-1:0 dessiatines . . . . . 35:2 34:7 — 1-4 
1-1-5 dessiatines . . .. . 31:7 33:6 + 6:0 
1:5-2:5 dessiatines . . . . . 15-2 16-5 + 8-6 
Above 2:5 dessiatines . . . . 2-9 3°3 + 13-8 


The same tendency is also confirmed by a selected inquiry 
in the Central Agricultural district in 1923 and by statistics 
of sowing in the Ekaterinoslav Gubernia. Apart from the 
land distributed to the peasants the Soviet Government 
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possesses a great deal of land, the extent of which is not 
accurately known. In 1921 the Government forests alone 
were calculated to cover 592,630,000 dessiatines, and there are 
several hundred million dessiatines of unpopulated or thinly 
populated areas in the Steppe and the Northern Tundra. 
Only one-fifth of the land of Soviet Russia is, in fact, culti- 
vated by the peasants, but of the remainder that which is 
convenient for cultivation is largely in the hands of Soviet 
agricultural institutions, of which there are stated to be 4,948 
(excluding the Ukraine), with an area of nearly 2,500,000 
dessiatines. In the Ukraine the Soviet Government owns 
the sugar-beet farms of 400,000 dessiatines and about 224,000 
dessiatines used for other purposes. The total area of land 
owned and managed communally by the Soviet Government 
is about 3,000,000 dessiatines. 


The Position of the Peasants 


The position of the peasants has been generally improved 
by the land redistribution, but is by no means so satisfactory 
as might be desired. The methods of cultivation are primi- 
tive, even simple agricultural implements are lacking and 
there is a great shortage of live stock and particularly an 
inequality in the distribution of this stock. The resources 
of Soviet Russia in live stock are shown in the following 
table, which, while it discloses a rise since 1922, also shows a 
very serious fall from pre-war, although the standard even 
then was not high enough. 


Live stock in Soviet Russia in 1922 

and 1923 compared with 1916 as 
normal. 

1916. 1922. 1923. 
Working horses. . . .. . 100 64-9 68-2 
Horses below l year ... . 100 50-0 50-0 
Horses over l year. . .. . 100 41-2 50-0 
Oxenupto2years. . . «. . 100 62:9 65:7 
Oxen over 2 years . . «= . 100 57-1 42-9 
(Cianiiet eo FS ee ote cee oe 100 81-2 90-2 


WAVES terete ans en 8 e cuemn 100 55-6 73-2 
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Actual figures give the following :— 


Animals. 1916. 1923. 
Horses ob ella eaten 28,000,000 19,000,000 
HLOrnedsCALLOM = 5 ok ae ee 50,000,000 38,000,000 
Sheep and goats . . . . . 83,000,000 56,000,000 
Pigs OC AE ROG LSS APO eR 19,000,000 9,000,000 


But the distribution of stock is as follows: 17 per cent. 
of peasants have no stock, 57 per cent. have only one or two 
heads, 20-6 per cent. have three or four head of stock and 
only 5-6 per cent. have over four head. 

Under Russian conditions three or four head of stock are 
necessary at least for proper farming, proper cultivation and 
the maintenance of a fair standard of life, so that 74 per cent. 
of peasants are still living in poverty. (Gouroff, State of 
Agriculturein U.S.S.R. The Agrarian Crisis and the Problem 
in the Villages. Moscow, 1924.) 

The Soviet Government is doing its best to remedy this 
state of things by loan of seed, and by organization of purchase 
of agricultural implements, by assistance to Co-operative 
Societies, etc., etc. The real remedy lies in the improvement 
of methods of cultivation and increase in numbers of stock, 
which will result in the increased production necessary to 
maintain a higher standard of life. Considerable progress is 
being made in this direction, but is necessarily slower than 
could be wished, as the country is only now emerging from 
the period of suffering caused by the World War and the 
revolution and civil war. 


Present Position of Agricultural Production 


Before the World War the area sown in Russia amounted 
to 87,000,000 dessiatines. In 1921 this had fallen to 50,000,000. 
By 1923, however, it had risen to 70,000,000. 

The area under grain crops in 1913 and 1923 is shown 
in the following table :— 
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Area under grain crops in million acres. 


Crop. 

1913. 1923. 
UL one elie angela ties 70:0 65:8 
Winter"wheat.". ee 14-9 10-8 
Summer’ wheat . 9. 2... 63:5 24-5 
Ost A ee. ino). aeriniue: 45-0 26-3 
PAELON ose. ssihyset cay Pde yese THE) 4H 28:0 16:8 
BHCE WHOA es AAS 6 ote es |. 5-4 6:5 
INDUS Ss 28595 iNeed 8-9 14-6 
WMWarzouenrtere ce ht es ee 2-4 4-3 


Of non-grain crops the areas under cultivation in 1923 
were decreased in every case (except sunflowers), and is repre- 
sented by the following percentage figures: Potatoes, 71 per 
cent. ; sugar beet, 38 per cent. ; flax, 64:5 per cent.; hemp, 
83 per cent. ; sunflower, 222 per cent. ; cotton, 33 per cent. ; 
grasses, 50 per cent. 

A comparison in the weight of non-grain produce shows 
the same facts in a different light :— 


Weight of non-grain crops in million poods. 
Crop. 

Before war. 1923. 
ila xatusrOu are he ae sul 3 36 12 
Hemipsfibre JO 4 2 oh. Rell. 17 20D 
Wlaxtiseediin, she wih Rs 32:6 17-1 
iHopapesecd' te. 9) ahr A. 16-8 16-6 
SHneHOWer seed. 4... | >. «2. 53-3 90-9 
IPGLOLOCS MECC Be ose — 1,691 

(about % of pre- 
war figure) 

Sugar-beet RR cc Ce LoRFaY «, vs 600 132 
EVO WaCOLLOMME wiGhss isk sue! 36s 50 to 60 10 


The reasons for the diminution of production are partly 
political and partly economic; but the period of the agri- 
cultural ebb-tide has been passed. 
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Taking the figure for 1922 as 100, the 1923 figures for the 
chief grain crops are as follows: Winter rye, 114; summer 
rye, 104; winter wheat, 113; spring wheat, 135; barley, 
149; oats, 124; buckwheat, 130; millet, 89; maize, 65. 
And non-grain crops and special cultures increased from 
4,877,000 dessiatines in 1922 to 5,787,000 dessiatines in 1923. 
The gross receipts from the sale of agricultural produce and 
stock were 17,800,000,000 gold roubles (about £78,000,000) 
pre-war, but in 1923 only 5,205,000,000 gold roubles, or about 
exactly two-thirds of the pre-war receipts. There is still, 
therefore, a great deal of effort required before agriculture 
reaches the pre-war standard. 


Agricultural Machinery and Implements 


One of the serious drawbacks to agriculture is the deficiency 
of machinery andimplements. The figures showing proportion 
of ploughs and harvesting machines per 100 acres show a 
general decline from 1910 to 1920 and from 1920 to 1923. 
During the war and revolution periods it has been impossible 
to replace material worn out, lost or destroyed. The figures 
are as follows :— 


Proportion of agricultural implements 
per 100 acres of cultivated land. 


1910. 1923. 
Russian plough (usually wood) . 10-3 8-2 
NCCOMIDIOUS Ree «uti sisi thete sh 46 7-0 9-6 
Harvesting machines . . . . 1-1 2-3 


Another factor that complicates the question is the over- 
crowding of the villages in European Russia owing to the 
closing of many factories in towns. The increases, expressed 
in percentages per each 100 acres cultivated, are as follows 
for the different districts of Russia: North-eastern, 192-7 
per cent.; North-western, 117-8 per cent.; Western, 156-3 
per cent.; Central Industrial, 219-2 per cent.; Vyatka- 
Vetlooga, 117-9 per cent.; Ural, 193-9 per cent. ; Central 
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Agricultural, 155-6 per cent. ; Middle Volga, 211-2 per cent. ; 


- Lower Volga, 212-0 per cent.; Crimea, 237-5 per cent. 


Russia has an immense area of land, but it is only as yet 
very partially cultivated. In European Russia (50 Gubernias) 
17 per cent. of the area is ploughed; in Western Siberia, 
1 per cent.; but in Eastern Siberia only -3 per cent. 

In the work of increasing the area of cultivation and of 
improving cultivation and breeds of stock, the Soviet estates 
will play a great part, and they form a very considerable 
factor, 3 per cent. of the total landholding in Russia at the 
present time. 


Methods of Husbandry 


Pasturage 
' This is the system of husbandry in the Tundra of Russia 
and Siberia in the southern districts, the Astrakhan Gubernia 
and the Kirghiz Steppe. 
Forest Clearances 

This is used particularly in Siberia, but also in the northern 
districts of the forest held in European Russia. An area 
of forest is cleared, the wood burned and the soil is sown for 
several years running with rye, oats or flax. When exhausted 
the land is allowed to lie unused for an indefinite number of 
years. 


| Fallow Land System 


This is chiefly used in the Steppes. Unploughed land is 
sown from five to eight years running, until a fairly satisfac- 
tory harvest is obtained. It is then left for twenty-five 
years while a new area is sown and the fallow area is used 
for pasture. This system can only be used where there 
is much spare land as in the Bashkir and Don Gubernias 
and also in the Crimea. Only one-quarter of the available 
land is used by this system. 


Primitive Rotation of Crops 
The three-field system is the most widely extended in 
Russia. In this system each field is sown by turns, one with 
winter rye or wheat, the second with spring wheat or potatoes 
N 
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and the third is left fallow. This method is very exhausting 
to the land. 

In the central regions of Russia a four-field system in which 
cultivated grasses are also sown in addition to other crops 
is also in use. 

Scientific Rotation of Crops 

This is very little developed in Russia and chiefly on what 
were formerly well-managed large estates belonging to private 
proprietors. 

Intensive Cultivation 

In the suburbs of large cities the land is intensively culti- 
vated and great quantities of manure used. 

With primitive methods of farming the average yield of 
Russian land is only half what it is in France, one-third 
what it is in Germany and still less a:proportion of the yield 
of land in Belgium or Holland. 

These considerations apply not only to lack of agricultural 
implements but to backwardness in use of manure. The 
comparison in the following table brings this out clearly :— 


Weight of manure used per acre, and 
weight of crop obtained, in poods. 
Country. 
Manure. Crop. 
Issey So be og = wor o 6 21-4 165 
VOUS emirate ot icaars. ie 10-5 162 
Germany Sm ores 8s aE 8-8 140 
BPANCO te shaken, 0. S3SkNEE OST EA, 3-2 87 
Russiakhiyet dar iheyl sitet « 39 46 


Factors in the Revival of Agriculture 


Russia is undoubtedly backward in agriculture, but a 
revival is no less undoubtedly taking place and is based on 
the stabilization of social conditions due to the ending of 
war and civil war, the stabilization of landholding embodied 
in the provisions of the Land Code (q¢.v.), the simplification 
of agricultural taxation by the substitution of the Single 
Agricultural Tax, the New Economic Policy which allows 
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free trade inside Russia, the revival of the peasant (small 
or koustar) industry made possible by this free trade and the 
very great revival of Co-operation. This revival is being 
helped by the Government who are assisting by seed loans, 
by the purchase and manufacture of agricultural machinery 
and by an educative propaganda of better cultivation in 
which the Soviet farms play a part as well as the technical 
classes arranged by the Commissariat of Education. 

The general stabilization of social conditions is treated in 
the opening chapter of this book, and one of its effects is 
seen reflected in Foreign Policy and the series of agreements 
and recognitions recorded in the chapter dealing with that 
subject. The Land Code is separately analysed, but it is 
necessary here to consider taxation, koustar industry and 
Agricultural Co-operation and provision of Agricultural 
Machinery. 


Agricultural Taxation 


One of the factors which contributed to the diminution 
of the area of land cultivated in Russia after the revolution 
was the policy of “ military communism ” under which grain 
and other crops were taken from the peasants at fixed prices 
by a system of requisitioning of compulsory levies. The 
New Economic Policy of 1921 substituted for this a tax paid 


- in kind, but there still existed other national taxes as well 


as local taxes. These taxes became very burdensome to the 
peasants, and in response to the general desire of the peasants 
a Single Agricultural Tax was substituted for State taxes 
by the decree of May 10, 1923. This tax replaces the former 
food tax, labour and cartage tax, property tax, civil tax and 
all taxes formerly levied by the Councils of People’s Com- 
missars of autonomous republics, executive committees of 
regions, provinces or counties. The only taxes which may be 
levied on the peasants apart from this are those imposed by 
the Village Soviet or by the rural district, that is to say, 
taxes enforced by the peasants themselves in the nature of 
local rates. The budgets of local authorities other than 
these are met by a proportionate grant from the general 
exchequer. 
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The tax is assessed in grain units, but may be paid in 
kind or in money at a rate fixed by the central government 
for the particular area. Payment in money is demanded in 
the northern provinces which do not provide enough grain 
for their own needs, in distant areas such as in Eastern Siberia 
and in areas where transport is especially difficult, such as 
Daghestan and the Mountain Republics. 

In order to stimulate certain cultures, exemptions from 
taxation are made. Thus cotton is totally exempt and there 
are special regulations to encourage cultivation by soldiers 
and sailors of the Army. 

The tax is, on the whole, well received by the peasants 
and its yield is reasonably satisfactory. 


Agricultural Machinery Output since Revolution. 


Between the years 1900 and 1913, when Russian industry 
was beginning to develop on a large scale, the home demand 
for agricultural machinery led to a rapid development in 
the manufacture of these goods. The value of the output 
in 1913 was five times as great as that in 1910, when it first 
reached the 10,000,000 gold rouble level. Side by side with 
this growth in manufacture, the imports of agricultural im- 
plements also increased steadily. 

With the outbreak of war, however, the manufacture of 
agricultural machinery at once declined. By 1916 it had 
fallen to the 1910 figure. The revolution, the civil war, 
and intervention drove down the output still further. In 
1920 the values produced were only 2,500,000 gold roubles. 
Since 1914 there had been practically no imports, and by 
1920 the shortage of agricultural machinery and implements 
had become disastrous. It is estimated that in 1930, when 
Russia’s industries will almost certainly have been fully 
restored, the demand for agricultural machinery will still be 
little short of 130,000,000 gold roubles annually, or £13,000,000 
sterling. 

In view of the abnormal international position, Russia has 
to rely very largely on her own resources in this matter. With 
this end in view the Government, about the middle of 1922, 
united into combines the largest and best equipped of the 
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existing agricultural machine construction factories. There 
were about forty-five such factories at the time and with 
these there were amalgamated another twenty-two factories 
adapted for this purpose. Five provincial trusts were formed, 
which combined in a syndicate, in order to get the necessary 
raw materials and to dispose of their products. A large 
number of smaller and poorly equipped works were left out 
of this scheme. 

Figures are now available, showing the output of agri- 
cultural machinery and implements during 1922 and the 
first quarter of 1923, a summary of which we give in the 
tables below :— 


OvuTPuT oF PLOUGHS IN THOUSANDS 


Wooden. Tron. Total. 
Ustequarter, 1922 2° 2 3 18 19 37 
2nd Me “5 gti age Cee ee ee 12 22 34 
3rd. es 59 i Ho ee ee 14 23 37 
4th ee x eAeaae ees Biss o ve 9 35 44 
Ist a3 OD Beets eer tack 4 39 43 


Tron ploughs are steadily replacing wooden ones, which 
were formerly used by the peasants in almost every district 
of Russia. Half of the output of ploughs is accounted for 
by the central region ; next comes the factories of the southern 
region. 

As regards harrows, 70 per cent. of their production is 
accounted for by the central region. 


OutrPut oF HAaRrRows IN THOUSANDS 


A P t. 

Annual. pat Moni preeoniod: 
POM Sst cet soy oe teat Ke eo . 127-0 10-6 100-0 
TKO RIT cA © Site cetera eae rics ta iereer enon 6-1 0:5 4:7 
O22 ane ro Pes, poli Oe Mae 20:2 1:7 16-0 
1923 (first quarter). . . . . 4-2 1-4 13-2 


Lt 
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The manufacture of drills is concentrated almost com- 
pletely in the factories of the southern regional trust ; the 
output shows considerable improvement as compared with 
1921. 


Output or Dritts IN THOUSANDS 


A Per cent. 

Annual. ee eee proportion. 

OES etek ae ele be as Saacghe ited taznae 68-4 5-7 100-0 
1 OPAL a agi Ei ocean a area 0:15 0-04 0:7 
TODD ee oes feo mete os 5:7 0-5 8:8 - 
1923 (first quarter).~. . = - UE) 0-6 10-5 


A similar improvement is shown in the output of reapers. 


REAPERS IN THOUSANDS 


Average Per cent. 
Annual. monthly. | proportion. 


IR So Be ORES ee ae ee 111-0 9-3 100-0 
RAS Nee aS ep nn neste ee 5-5 0-4 4-3 
O22 Reema ines et 0! ce) wine 13-1 1-1 11-8 
1923 (first quarter). . . . . 3-2 1d 11:8 


Before the war, scythes were made mainly in the large 
factories of the Vilna Province, now detached from Russia ; 
1,000,000 scythes were produced there each year, and only 
46,000 in districts now included in Russia. The figures in 
the following table apply only to factories now in Russia :— 


Output oF ScyTHES IN THOUSANDS 


Annual, Average monthly. 
1OUSR: 46-0 3:8 
1921 . 976-1 81:3 
1922s eae 944-7 78:7 
1923 (first quarter) 254-0 84-7 
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About 80 per cent. of this total are manufactured in the 
Urals trustified factories; three-quarters of the scythes 
manufactured in the central region also fall to the share 
of the trustified factories, or of factories directly subordinate 
to the centre. The manufacture of sickles, on the other hand, 
has not increased to the same extent, the monthly output 
being still only 15 to 21 per cent. of the pre-war output. 


OvutruT or THRESHING MAcHINES IN THOUSANDS 


Average Per cent. 

Annual. saonthiy: mroportion 

POS emcee sims el rs ems 110-2 9-1 100-0 
OZ MERE. tear te os LRTI, 1-7 0-14 1-5 
UO 22 Rete ts, sy St 18-6 1-5 16-5 
1923. (first.quarter) . iu. 5-6); 5-6 1-9 20-9 


While the output for the first quarter of 1923 was higher 
than the average quarterly output of 1922, it was only little 
more than half the output for the last quarter of 1922, when 
9,000 threshing machines were produced. 

Generally speaking, however, the agricultural machine con- 
struction industry is developing as rapidly as possible, and 
the programme of output is being raised each year. This 
does not mean, of course, that Russia’s needs of agricultural 
machinery can be met in the near future from Russian sources 
alone, and for many years to come considerable quantities 
will have to be imported from abroad. 


PEASANT INDUSTRIES 


A very characteristic aspect of Russian life is found in the 
Peasant Industries, the Koustar Industries, found widely dis- 
tributed all over Russia. The first reaction of the Russian 
revolution towards these industries was expressed either in 
indifference or in hostility. Industry to the Communist 
meant large-scale industry such as that of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, the Clyde or the East Coast. The peasant carving 
his wooden spoons or bowls, the woman weaving her linen 
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on the hand-loom, the leather worker employing primitive 
and traditional methods on a small scale did not fit into the 
picture in which Russia under the regime of Communism 
was concerned as a republic in which the industry of the 
towns supplied the manufactured goods and the labour of 
the peasantry provided the food-stuffs and the raw materials 
such as flax and cotton. 

The proclamation of the New Economic Policy meant, 
among other things, the abandonment of this too theoretical 
conception in favour of a strenuous effort to build better 
on the existing foundations in the country. Instead, there- 
fore, of being indifferent or hostile, the Soviet Government 
now endeavours to strengthen and develop it, aids it to 
expand and extend by co-operation and makes full use of 
it for the needs of the peasant economy. 

There is no doubt that out of the koustar industry, under 
intelligent direction, there will come not only products useful 
in the internal economy of the country, but also an increasing 
number of skilled workers available for a more effective 
organization of industry on a larger scale. 

The following brief résumé shows how the koustar industries 
are distributed in the Soviet Union :— 


(1) Koustar Industry 


Nearly all peasants practise koustar industries which are 
divided into five groups :— 

(1) Wood. 

(2) Metals. 

(3) Textile materials. 

(4) Furs. 

(5) Clay. 

The koustar industry which uses wood as its raw material 
is the most important, and exists chiefly in the northern 
districts of Russia and in the Moscow district. 

The industry is divided into :— 

(a) Furniture-making in Moscow, Vyatka, Nijni-Novgorod 
and Perm Gubernias. 

(0) Carriage-building in Nijni-Novgorod, Kazan, Vyatka, 
Ufa, Simbirsk and other provinces. 
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(c) Making of wooden spoons. This is spread everywhere, 
but especially in the Semenovska district of the Nijni-Novgorod 
Gubernia, where about 135 villages are occupied in this 
industry. ; 

(d) Coopering—especially developed in Kiev, Poltava and 
Kharkov. 

(e) Basket-making, mat-making and working with bast— 
in northern districts, 

(f) Toys, chiefly in Moscow Province and especially at 
Sergivevo and Dmitrov; it is also developed in Vladimir 
Province, particularly in the village of Bogorodsk. 


(2) Metal Koustar 


(a) Knives, forks, scissors, and locks in Nijni-Novgorod, 
Vyatka, Perm, Novgorod and Yaroslav Province. 

(b) Agricultural implements making is developed wherever 
iron is produced. Ploughs are especially made in the Sapo- 
gikov district of the Ryazan Gubernia. 

(c) Nails—Novgorod, Tver and Yaroslav Gubernias. 

(zd) Samovars (tea urns)—Tula Gubernia. 


(3) Textile Koustar 

This industry is developed more or less in every gubernia 
where plants used for making of textiles are grown. It is 
especially developed in Yaroslav, Moscow, Vladimir, Ivanovo- 
Voznesensk and Kostroma. 

The village of Olonetz in Yaroslav Gubernia is famous 
for its linen, Kostroma for table-cloths ; Kazan for fine linen. 
Lace-making is well developed in every flax-growing gubernia. 
Olonetz lace is famous. 

The Textile koustar industry is particularly important, as 
it manufactures 24 times more than the textile factories. 

The making of leather goods is widespread. Kimry in the 
Tver Gubernia is famous for its shoes. Fur dressing is also 
widespread, the chief raw material being sheepskin. The 
Romanov short fur coat is famous and comes from the Tutaev 
district (formerly Romanov) of the Yaroslav Gubernia. 
Jewellery work is especially developed in Kostroma and in 
Kazan Gubernias. Also in the Caucasus. 
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Pottery 

This is developed pretty well everywhere in the U.S.S.R., 
but especially in the Ukraine in the Poltava Gubernia. 

Ikon painting is especially developed in the Vladimir and 
Kursk Gubernias. 

To turn back to the questions which we asked in an earlier 
part of this chapter. The effect of the revolution on the 
peasants has been to equalize their social conditions, to free 
them from the economic exploitation of landlords and usurers 
and to increase their political independence. The effect of 
the revolution on land cultivation has been to set at work 
powerful forces working for improvement. 

Owing to the setbacks of the war years the pre-war produc- 
tion has not yet been attained, but it will be attained and 
probably surpassed in a few years. 

And, further, the position of the peasant is being profoundly 
changed by the stamping out of illiteracy and by the great 
growth of the co-operative movement. 

A renewed Russia in which agriculture is improved and the 
cultivation area extended by co-operation will be a solid 
basis for the industrialization of the Republic. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Industries 


HE control of industry in the Soviet Union is the par- 
ticular concern of the Government and is expressed in 
the policy of nationalization of large-scale industry, Govern- 
ment control of Foreign Trade operations and nationalization 
of the means of transport and communication. When to 
this is added the fact that all land is regarded as the property 
of the State and that the occupiers of the land have only the 
right to occupy it so long as they use it for farming by means 
of their own labour (hired labour being allowed, however, 
under certain conditions), it is clear that the Soviet Govern- 
ment is carrying its Socialist principles into practice to a con- 
siderable extent. 

The organization of the industry and economic life of Russia 
generally has passed through three phases: first, that of 
military Communism, extending from the time of the revolu- 
tion to the spring of 1921; second, the period of the inaugur- 
ation of the New Economic Policy, beginning in the spring 
of 1921 and extending to the end of the year 1923-1924, that 
is, to October, 1924; and the third period which Russia enters 
into during 1925. 

In the first period large-scale industry, small-scale industry, 
wholesale trade and retail trade, all were nationalized at 
least in theory. It was never in practice possible to prevent 
retail trade, but in 1920, at a time when hospitals, for instance, 
were unable to get milk through the system of Communist 
distribution set up by the Government, and when the hospitals 
actually themselves made private purchases from peasants, it 
was a technical crime to engage in private trade. The markets 
in Moscow and other towns continued in an attenuated 
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form, but they were always liable to be raided by the 
police, the buyers and sellers rounded up and brought before 
the revolutionary courts. Sentences, such as that of three 
weeks’ imprisonment, for instance, were inflicted on private 
persons without work or means of obtaining food, who sold 
articles on the market in order to be able to satisfy their 
necessities. 

During this first period the intention of the Government 
was to organize the life of the country on a purely Communist 
basis. The peasants in the country were to grow food and 
exchange it with the proletarians of the town for manufactured 
commodities. Money was regarded as a disappearing symbol 
of the old order of bourgeois society, and the financial policy 
of the Government was inspired by the idea of the ultimate 
complete disappearance of money as a means of exchange. 

During this military Communist period the Government 
nominally shouldered the responsibility for the complete 
provision of all the needs of all the citizens, men, women and 
children. All education, for instance, was to be freed up to 
university standard, and all material necessities of life—food, 
housing, clothing, books and all things used by a child—were 
to be provided freely by the State. The adult parents were 
not regarded as primarily responsible for their children, but 
as primarily productive workers, according to their occupa- 
tion, whose children would be cared for by the community 
as a whole. It was during this period that large numbers of 
*‘ Children’s Houses ’” were set up where groups of 20, 30 or 
40 children—sometimes many more—lived together in a 
juvenile community of their own. And parents were to be 
encouraged to send their children to such houses and live 
their own lives independently as productive adult members 
of a Communist commonwealth. 

In industry the workers were to be paid not in money but 
in kind, receiving free housing, free transport by rail or tram- 
car, and free supplies of clothing and food. The peasants 
were to grow corn, keep what they required for their own 
needs and give up the whole of the rest to State officials, who 
would give them, in exchange, textile fabrics, agricultural 
machines, agricultural implements and, in fact, all they needed. 
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During this period all private trading was called “ specu- 
lation ’’ and classed as economic counter-revolution. 

The peasants did not understand the theory behind this 
policy. Their whole ideas and mode of life were based on 
individual, family or small-group cultivation of the land. 
The peasants were accustomed to produce corn or cattle, or 
other products, and bring them to market for sale for money, 
with which money they purchased what they required from 
small traders. With such habits, such mentality and such 
methods of production it was practically impossible to convert 
them to Communism. The peasants, in fact, supported and 
support the regime of the existing Soviet Government, not 
because of sympathy with Communism, but because it 
guaranteed and guarantees to them the land which they, the 
peasants, had themselves taken from the land-owning classes 
during 1917, 1918 and 1919. Land has never been regarded 
as private property in the way in which it is regarded in Great 
Britain. But the peasant regards himself as having an indis- 
putable right to hold, occupy and cultivate land. The 
revolutionary seizure of land by the peasants in 1917 was no 
sudden outbreak. It was the culmination of a very long 
process, originating before the time of the emancipation of 
the serfs in 1861, by which the peasant sought to get more 
land, and considered he had the right to more land because 
he was the user of the land. Conceptions of ownership of 
land are gone into in more detail in the chapter on Agriculture. 
It is quite clear that although the present ideas with regard 
to land were of a primitively Communist type, it was of a 
type which had no practical relationship with the industrial 
Communism sought to be introduced by the Bolsheviks and 
indeed repugnant to its ideas of elaborate organization and 
exchange. 

The peasants did not accept the policy of military Com- 
munism. Sometimes the peasants resisted actively, more 
usually passively. And the means of passive resistance was 
by refusing to sow more land than would suffice for their own 
needs. 

The peasants would not work the Communist machine, 
partly because they did not understand or sympathize, and 
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partly because they did not get the manufactured products 
from the towns, of which they stood in need, and partly 
because the system made their money valueless. 

On the side of industrial organization quite similar diffi- 
culties were encountered to those found among the peasants. 
Food was short and work was hard. Therefore the workers 
in mill or mine, in factory or workshop, wished to leave their 
work and go to the country villages from which they came 
and live on the products of the land. 

All town workers in Russia are still very close to the land ; 
most of them come from the villages when they are already 
grown up and few have lived more than one generation in a 
town. But during the period of military Communism the 
worker in the factory was in the position of a soldier on duty. 
The most serious crime that can be committed by a soldier 
in war-time is that of desertion to the enemy. The factory 
worker was in the same position, for if the factory worker 
deserted, the whole Communist machine would collapse. The 
war on the “economic front’ was realized as an actual 
combat. Desertion from work became a crime and workers 
were guarded by soldiers with fixed bayonets, but with the 
temptation of the slack peasant life before him very large 
numbers of workers did desert industry. Some were arrested 
by military guards sent to find them, but very many more 
were never captured, and those who stayed at the works could 
not work as hard as usual, partly because of lack of food and 
in the winter because of cold through lack of fuel, partly 
from lack of discipline, but also because of the difficulty of 
effective management. 

In the early period of the revolution factory committees 
of workmen managed all industries; the expert staff of 
engineers, managers and directors were subordinate to their 
instructions and these instructions were sometimes given in a 
way very prejudicial to the efficiency of the industry. The 
technical staff were in any case only tolerated as members of 
the bourgeoisie who had to be used for the time being until 
workmen got the necessary training. The remuneration of 
such technical staff was reduced to a low level, considerably 
below the standard to which they had been accustomed, their 
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social status was inferior to that of the manual workers, and 
the theory behind the control of industry was one with which 
for the most part they did not sympathize. 

The evils of ‘workers’ control” of this primitive and 
essentially unorganized kind were very obvious in 1920, 
Prominent members of the Government became convinced 
that workers’ control on the lines practised in Russia would 
not do. And already in 1920 very important modifications 
of Communist principles were being applied. Thus the 
original equal scale of wage remuneration (regarded not as a 
wage but as a share) was modified out of existence. A graded 
scale was introduced and “ specialists *—that is managers, 
engineers and technical experts—began to be able to command 
very high salaries. 

The difficulty about the organization of production was not 
one of combining the factory committees and the technical 
staff alone. The difficulty was largely one of the scarcity of 
all kinds of skilled work. Not only were managers and 
technical experts of capacity rare,—many had fled the country 
in the early days of the expropriation of industry—but all 
kinds of skilled workmen were rare. Some had been killed 
or taken prisoners in the war against the Central Powers. 
Some had been killed or disappeared in the Civil War (1918- 
1920) and some had emigrated. In 1920 a skilled mechanic 
capable of repairing a locomotive on the railway could 
command almost anything he might like to ask. Practically 
no Russian industry dates back more than fifty years and 
when the strain of a gigantic social and economic change 
came upon the country the reserves of capable and efficient 
workers was very rapidly drawn upon to its full extent, and 
that full extent was insufficient for the work to be done. 

By 1920 Russia’s Agriculture and Industry had got into a 
condition of stalemate. Peasants could not get what they 
wanted, and therefore could not and would not produce and 
deliver food-stuffs. The industries of the town could not get 
sufficient food-stuffs and therefore could not carry on their 
productions adequately. The decrease in production is given 
later on in this chapter, but the condition was one which 
clearly could not continue. Under these circumstances 
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Lenin gave the word to initiate a New Economic Policy which 
would allow private trade within the country while main- 
taining the Government’s control of large-scale Industry, 
Transport and communications and Foreign Trade. 

In the spring of 1921 the New Economic Policy was in- 
augurated and at once goods appeared again on the markets, 
particularly food-stuffs, and a process of rapid readjustment 
of the country’s internal organization set in. But Russia 
was faced with the same kind of problem of reconstruction 
as had faced Austria-Hungary, Germany and other European 
States after the war, added to which were the results of two 
years’ Civil War, and the vast disorganization consequent on 
the experiment in military Communism. And Russia had to 
face her problem almost entirely on her own resources. Up 
to 1920 there had been an effective economic blockade of 
Russia, and the first reopening of international trade relations 
in‘'1921 was on a very small scale compared with Russia’s 
needs. 

One of Russia’s most serious difficulties was that of money 
circulation, for it speedily became evident that money must 
play an essential part in enabling large-scale Government 
industry to coexist with peasant production from the land, 
with small-scale industry in private hands and with an extensive 
free trade inside the country. But the Soviet rouble was still 
being issued in accordance with the theories of the first period, 
that of military Communism, and continually falling in value. 
This aspect of the matter is treated more fully in the chapter 
on Finance. 

Despite difficulties, however, Russia’s position steadily 
improved. It was realized that trade could not be dictated, 
and that industry was dependent on the market. For a time 
the market was robbed, according to Mr. P. Bogdanov, by the 
use of the political power of control, but by degrees this policy 
gave way to that of strengthening industry by more normal 
means. It is true that Russia had, and has many dis- 
advantages, but she had during this second transition period 
one considerable advantage. Russian industries before the 
war were in the habit of accumulating large stocks of raw 
materials and a considerable stock was still available when 
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the New Economic Policy began. During part of the period, 
Russia lived on accumulated stocks and was able to make 
use of national capital in a way no non-Socialist Community 
could have done. 

The third period which Russia is now entering upon is 
expressed in the policy of the Soviet Union Government to 
industrialize the republic. Its effective beginning may be 
said to date from the time when a stable money currency 
finally displaced the Soviet rouble in the middle of 1924. No 
doubt this period, too, will be moulded by the circumstances 
of the national life to which the Soviet Government are always 
keenly responsive, and probably agriculture will play a larger 
part in the programme of the next few years than the Govern- 
ment at present contemplate. 


The Organization of Industry 


The general policy of the Soviet Government being to keep 
all large-scale industry and foreign trade in the hands of the 
State, the separate industrial organizations are grouped 
together in combined associations, the so-called ‘‘ Trusts,” 
and some of the smaller units in particular industries have 
either been suppressed as of not sufficient economic import- 
ance or handed over to private enterprise. The general 
tendency, in fact, has been for concentration and central- 
ization. 

In the beginning of 1923 there were 430 “ Trusts,” including 
4,144 enterprises employing about 1,000,000 workers. Groups 


- of enterprises formed the “Trusts”? and these again were 


joined into 17 Syndicates. 

The Textile Syndicate included 39 Trusts; the Tobacco 
Syndicate, 5 Trusts ; Inferior Tobacco Syndicate (Mahourka), 
2 Trusts; Salt, 10 Trusts; Leather, 27 Trusts; Saw-mills, 
3 Trusts; Matches, 6 Trusts; Agricultural Machinery, 7 
Trusts, etc. 

Trade in certain specified articles such as arms, explosives 
and poisons is prohibited. Trade in gold and silver and in 
foreign currency is subject to special regulation. But apart 
from that, internal trade in Russia is free, and despite the 
activity of State and co-operative enterprises, the bulk of 
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private trade in Russia, which is trade in the villages with 
the peasants, is free. 

In considering industry it is essential to remember that 
factory industry in Russia only began after 1861, when the 
emancipation of the serfs created a class of proletarians. A 
cynical result of “the gift of freedom”! Many landowners 
at that period became industrialists. But Russian industry 
did not export more than a small percentage of its production, 
with the exception of sugar. Nearly the whole production of 
Russian manufactures was consumed in Russia, but industry 
did not grow very rapidly, partly from lack of skilled workers, 
but also because of (1) low purchasing power of the peasants 
who were dependent on fluctuating harvests, (2) low produc- 
tivity of Russian factory labour, (3) insufficiency of technical 
education, (4) large number of holidays, (5) necessity of import 
of machinery from abroad, (6) expensé of heating factories 
for seven or eight months in the year, (7) great distances 
between factories and supplies of raw material and fuel. 

All these factors made the cost of production very high in 
Russia pre-war, with the result that Russia did in fact only 
appear in any important way in the world’s markets as an 
exporter of raw materials, grain, wood and so forth, and as 
an importer of manufactures. 

In undertaking to carry on large-scale industry by the 
State, Russia is therefore tackling a problem difficult on 
account of its comparatively early stage of technical develop- 
ment, but manageable as regards its size. But Russia does 
not carry on all large-scale enterprise by the State. In certain 
cases the Soviet Government is willing to grant concessions 
of enterprises. Each concession is an exception to the general 
law and requires special legislation. Apart from concessions 
nationalized enterprises may be leased. 

In effect, therefore, there is very great scope for the employ- 
ment of private capital which may be used by an individual, 
by a limited company formed in the same way as limited 
companies in other countries (for special legislation see Civil 
Code) or by a mixed company, that is one in which the capital 
is held partly by the Government (or by an organization 
under Government control) and partly by private persons. 
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The association of private capitalists and co-operative organ- 
izations is also possible. 


The Output of Russian Industry 


The gross production of Russian Industry pre-war was 
calculated as 5,600,000,000 roubles and the net production 
2,300,000,000 roubles. The gross production of Russian 
Industry in 1923 was 1,900,000,000 roubles and the net 
production 700,000,000 roubles at pre-war prices. This, 
although a great fall in comparison with 1913, is an increase 
on the previous year and by 1924 the productivity of in- 
dustry as a whole reached 42 per cent. of pre-war pro- 
duction. 

Since 1923 energetic measures have been taken to cope 
with the relatively high prices of manufactured products 
and the low prices of agricultural products. At one period 
the divergence of prices was so wide as to cause a crisis in 
productive trade by the absence of purchasing power on 
the part of the peasants and the crisis was the subject of 
many economic, agricultural, co-operative and other con- 
ferences. The divergence of prices was enshrined in a phrase 
(said to have been invented by Trotsky) which called it the 
economic “ scissors.”’ 

That high prices led to a decrease in consumption is shown 
by the following table :— 


CONSUMPTION OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
(Per head of population) 


Year. 
1923-24 
fi 

Product. Sete 
t 

1913, | 1921-22. | 1922-23.) 1923-24. of LOL. 
Sugar (Russian pounds) . 20 23 4-1 7:4 35 
Salt (Russian pounds). . 33 13-1 17-7 21:0 64 
Matches (boxes). . . . 25 6-7 11-5 14-0 56 
Cotton fabric (arshins). . 25 3:8 5:3 9-5 40 
Pig Iron (Russian pounds) . 72-0 3-2 5-0 14-0 20 
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The campaign of price reduction energetically pursued by 
the Government reduced prices as follows :— 
Prices oF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


(Per cent. of pre-war) 


October 1, | October 1, | Reduction 
Product. 1923. 1924. per cent. 
ea phen as. St see ee ee 322 218 33 
4 [Woy co |: parse paar eRe 325 211 35 
Building materials . . . . . 304 208 32 
Metals s:-2s%ig oii kePh. Gir sek 207 177 15 - 
Textiles sacs) sts. ewe Pay 271 177 35 
il Bysi's 6 Ye) Oyaaee aoe ie Cty aan eine ee aa 187 176 6 
1 n5Re bane eee se ty ere ie ee 210 13 18 
Hieectricaligo0ds.. <5. = 176 160 9 
(Raporere a ret wees nee et, eee 179% 141 21 
Chencalsaa. ii.) - ad ames. tne 175 124 29 
Oi erierer sds Ges en bk oak < EAE CP 117 101 23 
FATISPrOGUCtS chaste ee rs es Muney ee 247 ATT 29 


Or if certain reductions on fuel not taken into account 
above are included, the total reduction from October, 1923, to 
October, 1924, was over 35 per cent. 

Consequent on reduction of prices there has been an ex- 
tension of industry and of output, which increased from 1923 
to 1924 by 30 per cent. 

In comparison with pre-war the output of large-scale in- 
dustry has now reached 46 per cent. ; oil, 65 per cent. ; coal, 
50 per cent. ; flax, 72 per cent. ; wool, 89 per cent. ; leather, 
49 per cent.; heavy chemicals, 59 per cent.; rubber, 68 per 
cent. ; sawn timber and 3-ply, 54 per cent.; paper, 47 per 
cent. 

The rise expected in 1925 is about 30 per cent. It seems 
probable, therefore, that on a conservative estimate the pro- 
duction of the large-scale industry of Russia will have reached 
normal in a few years’ time. 


Productivity of Russian Workers 


Owing to the conditions of social and political disturbance 
from which Russia has emerged, it has been very difficult to 
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obtain accurate and reliable statistics. Thus there is con- 
siderable divergence in the estimates of the number of workers 
in Soviet Russia and of the productivity of their labour on the 
part of different Government departments. These difficulties 
about estimates are of course not confined to Soviet Russia 
(any student of the Fiscal controversy in Great Britain, for 
instance, knows what divergent views may be held) and existed 
in Russia before the war to a marked degree. But it is never- 
theless possible to come to certain fairly definite conclusions. 
All the data studied point to three main facts: (a) increase 
of gross production ; (b) increase of productivity of individual 
workers ; (c) increase in unemployed. The increase of pro- 
duction, according to Soviet calculations, from 1920-21 to 
1921-22 was 59 per cent., and from 1921-22 to 1922-23 it 
was 42 per cent. That is, the rate of change has become 
slower. 

A conservative estimate gives that the number of employed 
workers decreased from 1920-21 to 1921-22 by 20 per.cent., 
but increased in the year 1922-23 by 15 per cent. 

The productivity per worker in large-scale industries was 
estimated in the year 1921-22 at 1,116 roubles and for 1922-23 
at 1,292 roubles (statistics of Gosplan), i.e., an increase of 16 
per cent. 

The absolute number of workers in the nationalized large- 
scale industries on January 1, 1923, was estimated at 1,476,755 
as against a pre-war figure of 2,598,000—or 60 per cent. of 
the pre-war figure. 

The wages of workers in 1923 were calculated as being 55 
per cent. of the pre-war wage, but show a tendency to rise. 
The average pre-war was about 18 roubles (£1 16s. a month) ; 
the present wage is thus about £1a month. A curious feature 
of Russian conditions is that the curve of employment and 
the curve of unemployment have a tendency to rise together. 
The explanation is simple. The villages are overcrowded, 
and whenever conditions in the town industries are tempting, 
considerable numbers of workers flock into the towns. This 
is partly a result of conditions in the civil war when many 
workers fled to the villages and only began to return to 
the townsin 1922and 1923. From January, 1922, to January, 
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1923 (Rabinovitch in Socialistic Economy), the number of 
unemployed rose from 129,000 to 800,000. The total number 
of workers in Russia is estimated at about 5,000,000, so that 
the percentage of unemployed in 1923 was about 16 per cent. 


The National Income 


Professor §. H. Prokopovitch (formerly Professor of 
Economics at Moscow University) calculated the national 
income in 1913 as follows :— 


Rural Economy : . . 5,630,000,000 roubles. 
Forestry and Fishing - : 730,000,000 ss 
Industry . : - : . 2,566,000,000 os 
Transport P $ : - 1,055,000,000 a 
Buldine... +, - , 342,000.00 
Trade : : : : 981,000,000 = 


Considering these statistics and similar calculations of Mr. 
P. T. Popov, Director of the Bureau of Statistics of the Soviet 
Union, it is estimated that the products of industry have 
decreased by three-quarters and that of rural economy by 
one-quarter. In 1912 industry contributed 42 per cent. of 
the national income, in 1922 only 21 per cent. 


General Survey of Russian Industries 


The textile cotton Industry of Russia accounted for three- 
quarters of the total production pre-war and the position it 
held brought it near to Germany. Before the war England 
had 56,000,000 spindles ; the U.S.A., 31,000,000; Germany, 
11,000,000 ; Russia, 9,000,000; and France, 7,000,000. 

In 1921 the U.S.A. increased the number of spindles to 36, 
France to 9-6, but Russia had only -5 million in operation. 
The number of spindles active in 1923 had, however, risen to 
1-6 and production had increased in greater proportion owing 
to the adoption of a system of two shifts of labour. 

The cotton textile Industry is chiefly developed in the 
Moscow district, but is also developed in Ivanovo-Voznes- 
ensk, which used to be called ‘‘ The Russian Manchester,” 
and in the Kostroma, Yaroslav and Tver Provinces. There 
are also cotton factories in Leningrad. Half of the raw cotton 
manufactured pre-war was Russian (Turkestan and Caucasus) 
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and the rest was American, the import being nearly one-half 
the total imports. 

The various factories are now grouped together as a Cotton 
“ Trust.” 


Woollen Textile Industry 


Pre-war the number of spindles amounted to about 1,500,000, 
of which two-thirds has now gone to the new border states, 
leaving only 382,000 spindles in the Soviet Union. Most of 
the wool used pre-war was Russian production, but fine wool 
had to be imported, as merino-sheep breeding was not 
developed. ‘The woollen textile factories were chiefly in the 
Moscow Province and were 1,210 in number, employing 
166,557 workers. 


Flax and Hemp Spinning 


The number of flax-spinning spindles pre-war was 400,000 
(excluding Finland and Poland), and Russian industry was 
the third in the list of world production. The greatest number 
of factories were in the Moscow Province and in the provinces 
of Ivanovo-Voznesensk, Vladimir, Kostroma and Yaroslav. 

Hemp factories are chiefly in Leningrad, Rybinsk and 
Odessa. 


Silk Industry 


The industry of silk-weaving has existed for a very long 
time as a koustar (peasant craft) industry in the Caucasus and 
in Turkestan. The chief silk factories were in Moscow and 
used foreign silk to a large extent, as Russian-grown silk was 
not of a sufficiently high quality. ‘There were also numerous 
brocade factories pre-war. Silk imports had begun to 
diminish rapidly before the war, sinking from 25,475 poods in 
1911 to 11,855 poods in 1913. 


Present State of the Textile Industries 


Cotton.—Twenty per cent. of cotton factories in pre-war 
Russia are now in border countries separated from the Soviet 
Union. This diminution of strength, combined with in- 
sufficiency of raw material and of fuel, of workers and of food 
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for the workers, together with the wearing out of machines, 
brought the industry to a condition of extreme decay. 

In 1913 with 9,000,000 spindles Russia produced 16,000,000 
_poods of product. In 1920 with 385,000 spindles she pro- 
duced only 825,000 poods. This rose in the following years : 
1921, 1,000,000 poods ; 1922, 3,000,000 poods ; 1923, 4,500,000 
poods. In 1924 the rise was much greater and is dealt with 
later on in this chapter. 

Woollen Textiles—About 40 per cent. of former Russian 
woollen textile factories are now in countries separated from 
Russia and only 38 per cent. of her pre-war spindles remain. 
The production was as follows: 1913, 2,500,000 poods ; 1919, 
460,000 poods; 1921, 466,000 poods; 1922, 632,000 poods ; 
1923, 884,000 poods. 

Flax Spinning.—1913 production, 2-1 million poods ; 1921, 
531,000 poods; 1922, 1,000,000 poods; 1923, 1-8 million 
poods. 


Food Products Industries 

Flour mills, grain mills, sugar manufactories, oil mills, dis- 
tilleries, breweries, etc. 

Flour mills along the Volga, in the south of Russia and on 
the railways coming from the corn-producing areas. The 
biggest mill is at Nijni-Novgorod. Grain mills are in the 
same areas as flour mills. 

Oil mills are in the provinces of Voronej, Saratov and other 
southern provinces. Mills for making cotton-seed oil are in 
the cotton districts. The production remained at a low level 
until 1922 (1920, 1,000,000 poods ; 1922, 1-5 million poods), 
but largely increased in 1923 to 5-3 million poods. 

Sugar Manufacture—Both sugar-cane and sugar-beet are 
used in Russia. Sugar-cane was chiefly used in the Ukraine 
before the war; there were 194 factories there, of which 
88 were in the Kiev Province and 40 in the Kursk-Voronej 
district. 

Beet-sugar manufacture grew very much in Russia, which 
occupied the position of second largest producing country 


before the war, The chief countries making sugar pre-war 
were :— 
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Germany é ; é - - 157,000,000 poods. 
Russia ; 5 , 2 - 117,000,000 _ ,, 
Austria-Hungary . : 3 - 92,000,000 _,, 
France : . a ; - 48,000,000 _ ,, 
U.S.A, , . : ¢ . 27,000,000 ,, 
Belgium 3 a 5 ¥ = -Lk7,000;000= =; 


The consumption of sugar in Russia was only about 25 Ib. 
per head before the war (England, 99 lb.; Holland, 50 Ib.), 
but Russia exported 32,000,000 poods a year. 

The production of sugar fell progressively from 1915 on-. 
wards to 1921, when it began to rise again. 1914 production, 
105,421,000 poods ; 1916, 72,645,000 poods ; 1918, 20,342,000 
poods; 1921, 3,064,000 poods; 1922, 12,000,000 poods ; 
1923, 18,000,000 poods. The catastrophic fall in 1920 and 
1921 was largely due to the invasion of the Ukraine by foreign 
armies. 

Distillery Industry—This was a Government monopoly 
before the war, but was stopped by Government order during 
the war. The strength formerly made was 40 per cent., but 
now only 20 per cent. is permitted. In 1923 the total product 
was only about 2 per cent. of that in 1914. 

Brewing Industry.—The larger number of breweries of pre- 
war Russia were in the Baltic Provinces, which have now separ- 
ated. Brewing has now restarted and breweries are chiefly 
situated in the north-western and south-western provinces. 
Breweries also exist in Siberia and in Turkestan. Both 
Moscow and Leningrad have good private breweries now 
working. 


Railway-Engine Building 

The building of railway engines in Russia only began in 
the ’eighties of last century, when the Imperial Government 
imposed a tariff on foreign imports. After that the industry 
grew rapidly and is concentrated chiefly at Leningrad, in 
the Moscow Province (Moscow is the railway centre of Russia) 
and near Nijni-Novgorod on the Volga. The largest works 
were the Putilov Works at Leningrad, Kolomna in the Moscow 
district, and Sormova just outside Nijni-Novgorod. 

The productivity of this industry at the present time is 
very small, the number of locomotives built per year having 
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fallen as follows: 1913, 609 engines; 1915, 883; 1921, 76; 
1922, 115; 1923, 101. The building of wagons has suffered 
even more severely, the figures being: 1913, 20,429 wagons ; 
1914, 31,674; 1921, 823; 1922, 585; 1923, 458. 


Agricultural Machinery and Implements 

The amount of agricultural machinery used in Russia was 
always small in comparison with its acreage of cultivated 
ground, but a Russian agricultural machinery industry arose 
in connection with the locomotive works before the war and 
was making substantial progress. 

In 1913 the value of product was 50,000,000 roubles ; but 
this fell in 1920 to 2,800,000, rising in 1921 to 3,300,000 ; 
1922, 5,200,000 ; and 1923, 10,000,000. 

Russia, in addition to manufacture pre-war, also imported 
about the same quantity as she hersélf made, including all 
the more complicated machines which Russian industry could 
not produce, such as agricultural tractors and reapers and 
binders. But the Russian manufacture was of a high grade 
and produced especially good ploughs, drills, winnowing 
machines, chaff-cutters, and horse threshing-machines as well 
as agricultural implements. Nevertheless, the using of any 
machinery or implements remained and remains primitive ; 
wooden ploughs, for instance, are still very extensively used 
in Russia. 

A significant feature of the production in 1922 was that 
the actual product of scythes was one and a half times that 
of pre-war. Agricultural machinery and implements are 
chiefly made at Ekaterinoslav, Odessa, Ryazan and Voronej. 


Electro-Technical Industry 


Up to 1914 practically the whole of this industry, and 
especially that of the building of dynamos and transformers, 
was concentrated in the “ Siemens-Schukert ’’ factories, the 
Universal Electrical Company and the ‘‘ Dynamo.” All of 
these were German firms, financed by German capital and 
managed by Germans. And the larger part of the material 
required was imported into Russia in a semi-manufactured 
condition. Only cable and accumulators were actually made 
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in Russia, and these partly from imported raw materials. 

The productivity of the industry decreased very much up 
to 1920, but has risen since 1921, and in 1924 was about 
44 per cent. of the pre-war quantity. 

The following table gives the chief branches of production 
since 1914, It will be noted that the 1923 figure for the 
production of cable is good and that the production of lamps 
exceeds the 1914 figure. 


PRODUCTION oF ELECTRO-TECHNIOAL INDUSTRY, 1914-1923 


Branch of Production. 1914. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 


Dynamos and transformers 

in 1,000 kilowatt units . 420 23 38 88 100 
Telegraphmachinery(pieces) | 1,711 — 571 944 1,136 
Telephone machinery in 


1,000 pieces ; 50 14 7 8 hadi 
Cable. Value in million 

roubles (pre-war). . . 15-8 2-1 3:7 6:9 13-3 
Accumulators. Value in 

million roubles (pre-war) . 2:4) 0-9 0:6 0-5 0-6 
Lamps. Value in million 

roubles (pre-war). . . 2°8 — 1-1 1-9 3°8 


Paper-Making Industry 


Despite her enormous forests the industry of paper-making 
was not very much developed in Russia before the war, and 
about one-third of the total quantity required was imported. 
The existing industry was concentrated in the Leningrad 
Province, in Moscow, Tver, Kaluga and Kiev. A large part 
of the industry, however, was in Finland. 

Owing to the illiteracy and backwardness of Russia, the 
amount of paper used in Russia was only one-sixth to one- 
seventh of that used in the United States of America, England, 
France or Germany. 

The total pre-war production of Russia in 1913 was calculated 
at 24,500,000 poods, but only 9,100,000 poods of this were 
made within the present borders of the Soviet Union. In 
1920, out of the seventy-four paper factories, only twenty-nine 
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were in operation with a production of only 2,200,000 poods ; 
in 1921 and 1922 the quantity produced was about the same, 
but in 1923 it increased to 4,100,000 poods. Owing to the 
shortage of paper it was very difficult to get anything but 
the most urgently necessary political and economic printing 
done, and all kinds of books were withheld from publication ~ 
from lack of material. The poster newspaper—a fly-sheet 
posted on to a wall to serve general needs—was a characteristic 
of Russia during the revolutionary period, not only in the 
villages and small towns, but even in Moscow and Leningrad. 


Manufactures of Animal Products 


As regards technical development, these industries are the 
least developed of all Russian industries, but they occupy 
a very important place in Russian life. 


Leather Industries 


This industry, one product of which, ‘“‘ Russia leather,” 
is a well-known luxury article all over the world, is hardly 
developed above the level of a koustar or peasant craft. 
The leather works were chiefly concentrated in the Leningrad 
Province, in Moscow, Nijni-Novgorod, Kazan and Vyatka. 
Boot and shoe factories are in Leningrad and Moscow. 

The total number of leather works was about 2,000. 


Soap -Boiling 

The manufacture of soap was not well developed in Russia 
before the war, and most of the works were small, almost 
on koustar lines. A well-known brand of soap was the 


“Kazan Soap.” Works are spread pretty well all over 
Russia. 


Candle Manufacture 


Only ten factories existed in Russia pre-war; the one in 
Kazan (Krestovnikov Works) was a very large establishment 
and produced half the soap on the Russian market as well 
as a great output of candles. 
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Saw Mills 


Despite the gigantic extent of Russian forests there were 
few saw-mills pre-war. Those which existed were chiefly in 
Archangel and Leningrad Provinces. The total number of 
mills was about 1,400. 


Glass Works 


Manufacture of glass is chiefly concentrated in the northern 
half of U.S.S.R. There are works in Leningrad (formerly 
the Northern Glass Industrial Society), in the Orel Province 
_and in Vladimir Province. The Maltsev factories in Vladimir 
were well known. 

The production of window glass in 1913 was 3,300,000 
poods ; in 1920, 156,000 poods; in 1921, 288,000 poods ; 
in 1922, 416,000 poods; and in 1923, 1,938,000 poods. 


Porcelain, Crockery and Ceramics 


The manufactures produced by the 39 factories pre-war 
nearly satisfied the demand of the internal market in Russia. 
There were the well-known factories of the Brothers Kus- 
netsov and the Brothers Kornilov. The famous Imperial 
porcelain factory in Leningrad has latterly produced some 
very interesting Bolshevik china. 


Brick-fields 


There are very many brick-fields in Russia, but the industry 
is not highly organized, being in fact little more than a peasant 
craft (koustar), from which it is very difficult to get any 
reliable statistics of production. 


Chemical Industry 


The chief products manufactured in Russia are mineral 
manure, soda and sulphate products. 

The production of acids, alkalis and salts in 1913 was 
27,600,000 poods, and this had fallen in 1920 to 4,600,000 
poods and risen in 1922 to 8,100,000 poods, and in 1923 to 
12,000,000 poods. 

Mineral manure production was only able to partially 
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satisfy the home market before the war. The larger part 
of such manure was imported. 12,000,000 poods of super- 
phosphate was imported out of a total of 18,000,000 poods 
of mineral manure used. Sulphate of ammonium was pro- 
duced in 1913 to the extent of 843,000 poods. The pre-war 
production of superphosphate in Russia amounted to 3,000,000 
poods, but this had fallen to 300,000 poods in 1920, and in 
1921 and 1922 it was even less, but it rose again in 1923 to 
426,000 poods. 

The whole chemical industry in Russia before the war was 
very largely under German influence, and this was especially 
true of the manufacture of drugs and of paints, the produc- 
tion of which in Russia was practically wholly in German 
hands. 

The Russian Soda Works, on the other hand, nearly satis- 
fied the Russian internal demand pre-war. Works were in 
the Ekaterinoslav, Kharkov, Perm Provinces. The yearly 
product pre-war was about 10,000,000 poods and its manu- 
facture was in Russian hands. 

Sulphates—The factories pre-war mostly worked on im- 
ported raw materials, 9,000,000 poods of which were then 
imported annually. During the war the productivity of 
Russian sulphate and nitrate works grew very greatly. Slag 
was produced to a very small extent in Russia pre-war and 
about 11,000,000 poods were imported annually. Nitre was 
imported pre-war to the extent of about 3,000,000 poods a 
year. 


Matches 


The chief production of matches in Russia is from the 
provinces (in order of productivity) Novgorod, Minsk, Penza 
and Tchernigov. These four provinces supply half the needs 
of the internal market. In 1917 there were 124 factories 
producing 4,000,000 boxes with an average content of 75 
matches. 


Rubber Manufactures 


Factories exist in Moscow and Leningrad and a large pro- 
duction of galoshes was marketed yearly. Lately the produc- 
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tion has been again rising. Russian galoshes pre-war had a 
high reputation. In 1920 the products of rubber goods were 
less than 1 per cent. of 1913 standard. In 1913 20,000,000 
pairs of galoshes were made; in 1920, 10,000 only; but, 
in 1923, 10,000,000 pairs. 


Cosmetics 


There are several well-equipped factories manufacturing 
high quality products. 


Fuel Industries 


In Russia in 1911 there were obtained from Russian coal- 
mines 1-7 milliard poods of coal, a little more than one-tenth 
of the production of Great Britain. But the consumption 
of coal in Russia pre-war was only 13 poods per head, or say 
a quarter of a ton per year, including domestic and indus- 
trial uses. This small use of coal was due partly to the 
greater accessibility and cheapness of wood and partly to the 
difficulties of transport. The heating of houses in Russia 
was done by the burning of wood in 75 per cent. of all cases. 

The largest amount of coal in Russia was obtained from the 
Don coal-fields, which yielded three-quarters of the total 
product mined before the war. Don coal is of very good 
quality and there is a large proportion of anthracite. 

Other coal deposits which are worked exist in the Moscow 
Province and in the provinces of Ryazan, Tula, Kaluga, 
Smolensk and Tver, but it is not usually of high quality and 
is not suitable for the making of coke. 

Coal is also obtained in the Ural Mountains and in small 
quantities in the Caucasus and in Turkestan. 

The greatest coal deposits, however, are those in Siberia. 
The Kusnetski coal basin is calculated to hold ten times the 
amount of coal in the Don basin and it is of very good quality. 
On account of transport difficulties it is hardly exploited. 
But in other parts of Siberia there are also huge coal deposits, 
beginning in the Irkutsk Province and stretching to Sakhalin 
and Kamchatka. The Cheremkovsky basin in the Irkutsk 
Province is richer than the Don basin. Thesurvey of Siberia 
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is still far from complete and many other deposits are expected 
to be found. 

Import of Coal into Russia.—Despite these great riches in 
coal in Russia, the transport distances and the transport 
difficulties were so great that it was necessary to import 
about one-half a milliard poods into Russia every year before 
the war. Leningrad, for example, found it more profitable 
to import coal from abroad, despite a high import duty, 
rather than purchase Russian coal. 

The production of coal in the U.S.S.R. in 1913 reached 
1,688,000,000 poods ; it fell in 1921 to 472,000,000 and rose 
in 1922 and 1923 to 588,000,000 and 658,000,000 poods 
respectively. 

Turf.—There are enormous deposits of turf in the central 
and northern parts of the U.S.S.R., and it is on the exploit- 
ation of this fuel that many of the plans of electrification 
rest. The production has risen greatly. In 1913 it was 
81,000,000 poods; in 1914, 101,000,000 poods. The figures 
for the years since then are as follows: 1915, 86,000,000 ; 
1916, 83,000,000 ; 1917, 71,000,000 ; 1920, 93,000,000 ; 1921, 
140,000,000 ; and 1922, 124,000,000. 

Inflammable Schists——Deposits of these schists are found 
widely scattered over Russia, but exploitation of them only 
began since 1914. There are large deposits near Leningrad 
and it is worked in small quantities in some places on the Volga. 

Naphtha.—Before the war Russia occupied second place in 
the world as a producer of naphtha, with a production of 
over one-quarter of that of the United States of America. 
Three-quarters of this amount was obtained in the neighbour- 
hood of Baku on the Caspian Sea. Next to Baku in im- 
portance was Grozni, in which place, despite the general great 
fall in production of which Russia has been the victim, the 
production has grown from 73,700,000 poods in 1913 to 
75,800,000 in 1921, and 86,000,000 in 1922. The production 
of Emha district has also grown from 1,000,000 poods in 1912 
to 6,000,000 in 1913 and 8,000,000 in 1922. Some naphtha 
was also obtained from Cheleken Island, from Ferghana 
Province and elsewhere. 

Many of the oil deposits in the U.S.S.R. have been very 
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little investigated. There are deposits in the Ukhtinsk district, 
where the Ukhta River joins the Pechora, and in the Trans- 
caspian districts. 

In Kamchatka and Sakhalin there are huge oil idepiiits 
which have hardly been investigated. 

The total production of naphtha in 1913 was 561,000,000 
poods ; in 1921, 233,000,000; 1922, 276,000,000 ; and 1923, 
315,000,000. Thus the naphtha industry is in a healthier 
condition than that of coal. 

Wood.—Wood for burning plays a very important part in 
Russian life. Seventy-five per cent. of all domestic heating 
is done by wood; many industries use wood as a fuel and 
many railway locomotives burn wood. 


Iron Mining 


Russia is very rich in iron ores, which are only worked 
to a comparatively small extent. But despite the presence 
of these deposits, and despite the fact that the use of cast- 
iron per head of the population in Russia was only about one- 
eighth of that of Great Britain in 1913, even then Russia 
had to import annually before the war about 47,000,000 poods 
of iron, cast-iron and steel. Much of the import was for the 
Baltic Provinces and Poland, which are now separated off 
from the Soviet Union. 

The iron deposits in Russia are especially rich in the south, 
chiefly in the Krivoy Rog basin, after which come the deposits 
in the Ural Mountains. Iron is also worked near Moscow, 
in Olonets districts, in the Kerchensky Peninsula, in the Altai 
Mountains of Siberia, in the Caucasus and in some other places. 

Tron mining and smelting were very severely hit by the war 
and the revolution. The production of 257,000,000 poods of 
cast-iron in 1913 fell to practically nothing in 1919, when not 
a single furnace was working, and by 1921 the production 
had only risen to 7,000,000 poods, in 1922 to 10,000,000, and 
in 1923 to 18,000,000. 


Precious Metals 
Gold.—Before the war Russia ranked as fourth among the 
countries producing gold. The Transvaal, U.S. America, and 
P 
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Australia came first and then Russia with 3,500 poods or 
half that of the United States and something less than a 
quarter that of the Transvaal. 

The richest deposits of gold are in Siberia on the Vitim 
River, a tributary of the Lena. The production in 1921 was 
only 84 poods, an insignificant fraction of the pre-war produc- 
tion, but in 1922 rose to 278 poods and in 1923 to 473 poods. 
There are many mines in the Ural Mountains, where the 
largest Russian nugget was found, weighing 88 Russian 
pounds or about the weight of a small sack of potatoes. 

Silver.—Very little silver was produced in the U.S.S.R. 
before the war, but in the war this increased, and in 1915 
there were 1,100 poods and in 1916 950 poods. The present 
production is only a few tens of poods. 

Platinum.—Russia was formerly the chief source of the 
world’s platinum, producing 95 per cent. of all that mined. 
The only present source of supply is in the Ural Mountains, 
but deposits have been found during the last few years in 
Siberia at the mouth of the Yenisei River. 

The pre-war production reached 400 poods, but in 1921 
this had fallen to 12 poods, in 1922 risen to 42 poods and in 
1923 to 72 poods. The largest nugget ever found weighed 
234 pounds. 


Other Metals 


Copper.—Chief among other metals mined in Russia is 
copper, the output of which in 1913 approached that of 
Australia and Chili, equalled that of Canada and was 
superior to that of Germany. The richest deposits of 
copper are in the Ural Mountains, in the Caucasus and 
in the Asiatic Steppes. Despite Russia’s important posi- 
tion as a copper-producing country, it was necessary to 
import copper before the war, but the amount and the 
proportion were decreasing. Thus in 1904 Russia produced 
over 500,000 poods of copper and imported 1,240,000 poods, 
while in 1913 Russia produced 2,048,000 poods and im- 
ported only 374,000 poods. 

In the years 1919 to 1921 there was practically no produc- 
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tion of copper at all; in 1922, 57,000 poods were obtained ; 
and in 1923, 100,000 poods. 


Manganese Ore 


Great deposits of manganese exist in the Caucasus, and 
near Nikopol on the River Dnieper. Russia was formerly the 
chief source of manganese ore, which was produced in great 
quantity and exported largely to Germany. In 1913 more 
than 50,000,000 poods were obtained, but the figures for the 
succeeding years are only: 1921, 400,000; 1922, 2,400,000; 
and 1923, 4,000,000 poods. 


Lead, Zinc and Tin 


All these metals were produced in Russia before the war, 
but in small quantities ; they were mostly imported. 


Asbestos 


There are important deposits of asbestos in Siberia; the 
production of sorted asbestos for 1922-23 was 300,000 poods, 
and that for 1923-24 was estimated at 500,000 poods, or 
about 35 per cent. of the pre-war production. 

Other mineral deposits of value include graphite, Glauber’s 
salt, alabaster and marble. 


Salt 


Salt.—Russia formerly occupied the third place in the list 
of countries producing salt. Three kinds of salt are obtained 
in the U.S.S.R.: (1) rock salt; (2) salt from salt lakes ; 
(3) salt obtained by artificial evaporation of saline water. 

Rock Salt.—The largest beds of rock salt are in the Don 
basin, which is the chief source of supply. In the Kirghiz 
Republic there are mountains of rock salt near the town of 
Iletsk, and there is also a mountain of rock salt about 3,000 
feet high in Bokhara. In Transcaucasia and other parts of 
the U.S.S.R. there are layers of rock salt. 

Salt Lakes.—Salt from this source of supply comes chiefly 
from two lakes in the Astrakhan Province, Baskunchak and 
Elton. It is also obtained from Saksk Lake in the Crimea 
and in some other places in the U.S.S.R., such as the estuaries 
of rivers on the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov. 


# 
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Artificial Evaporation. —This is chiefly obtained in the pro- 
vince of Perm. The production of salt in the U.S.S.R. before 
the war was 130,000,000 poods a year, but this was not sufficient 
to supply the internal market, partly because of difficulties 
of transport. 3,500,000 poods of salt were, in fact, imported. 

During the revolutionary period the production fell in 1919 
to 13,000,000 poods, but rose in 1920 to 35,000,000; 1921, 
44,000,000; 1922, 48,000,000; and 1923, 63,000,000 poods. 


The State Organization of Industry 


The Supreme Economic Council (V.S.N.K.) is the organ of 
the Soviet Government for the organization of State industry, 
for the general control and direction of all industry, and for 
the general supervision of the economic life of the Soviet 
Union of Republics. All trade and industry in the Soviet 
Union falls into one of four groups: State, Co-operative, 
small-scale industry (largely Peasant Craft or Koustar) and 
purely private industrial undertakings. 

The Supreme Economic Council controls the most important 
industries directly ; industries of lesser importance are con- 
trolled by its subordinate local departments, Industrial 
Bureaus (Prombureaus), or by Provincial Economic Councils 
(Sovnarhoz). 

The Industrial Bureaus are economic organizations con- 
trolling great regions of Russia; the Provincial Economic 
Councils deal with the area of provinces (Gubernias), some of 
- which are as large as England. 

All of these organizations are not only concerned with the 
management of State industries, but are concerned with the 
general supervision of industry to secure that it functions in 
a way to benefit the State as a whole. 

The Industrial Bureaus deal directly with the Supreme 
Economic Council; the Provincial Economic Councils must 
deal with the Industrial Bureau. 

Some undertakings are considered as serving the whole of 
the U.S.S.R.; others concern only the R.S.F.S.R.; others, 
again, are purely local. Departments like the Commissariat 
of Transport and Communications carry on certain industrial 
productions ; electric generating stations come under muni- 
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cipal management ; and there are certain minor exceptions 
to the general rule provided for in recent decrees. 

The following is the list of undertakings in Russia coming 
under the grouping of State Economic Organization as given 
in Ves,8.8.S.R. (All-Russian Reference-Address Book, 1924-25, 


Moscow, 


1924) :— 


State Economic ORGANIZATION 


1. Military Industry. 
2. Metal Industry : 


2) 


(6) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 
(9) 


(7) 


(Southern Steel) United Administration of Petrovsk, Ma- 
keefka, Yususfsk. (Mines and Works N. of Crimea.) 

Ural. Bogaslovsk, Ural Copper, South Ural and Perm. 

Non-Ferrous Metals. 

Gomsa. Union of Machine-making Works. 

Leningrad Machine Trust. 

Red-October (formerly Dumo in Tsaritsyn). 

Fokin district Works (formerly Maltzev). 

Leningrad Shipping Trust. 

Electro-Steel. 

Tsugas (Motor Cars). 

Military Supply Factories. 

Leningrad Optical Factory. 

Sewing Machine. 

Southern Machine-Building Trust. 


3. Mining : 
(1) Gold and Platinum Trusts. 


(a) Lena Gold. 
(6) Ural Platinum. 


(2) Ores : 


4, Fuel: 


(a) Zinc and Lead (Caucasus). 
(6) Precious Stones. 


(1) Coal: 


(a) Donetz_ basin. 

(6) Moscow district. 

(c) Kusnetz basin (Siberia). 

(d) Cherembovsky basin (Irkutsk Province). 
(e) Kizelovsk Mines. 

(f) Tcheliabinsk Mines. 


(2) Naphtha : 


(a) Union of Azneft. 
(6) Grozneft. 
(c) Embaneft. 


5. Forest : 
(a) Severoles (northern district of European Russia). 
(b) Petroles (Leningrad). 
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(c) Dvinales (Basin of Western Dviner). 
(d) Veneer. 
6. Chemical Products Industry : 
(1) India-rubber Trust. 
(2) Bondjuskay Trust. 
(3) Anilin Trust. 
(4) Pharmaceutical Preparations Trust (Farina Trust). 
(5) Cokso-benzol (Coal Products) Trust. 
(6) Lako-Creska (Paints) Trust. 
(7) Acetomethyl Trust. 
(8) Santonin Trusts. 
7. Paper Industry (Central Paper Trust). 
8. Textile Industry : 
(a) Cotton Textile : 
(1) Vladimir-Alexandrov Trust. 
(2) Moscow Trust. 
(3) Presnensk Trust (in Moscow). 
(4) Yaroslav Trust. 
(5) Kavrovsky Trust. 
(6) Serpuchovsky Trust. 
(7) Yegorievsk-Ramensk Trust. 
, (8) Petro-Textile. 
(9) Bogarotka-Schelkovsky. 
(10) Ivanovo-Voznesensk. 
(11) Areckovo-Zuevo Trust. 
(12) Tver Trust. 
(13) Government ‘‘ Kard ’’ Industry. 
(14) Berdo-Remizn. 
(6) Wool Textile : 
(1) Simbirsk Trust. 
(2) Tambov Trust. 
(8) Penza Trust. 
(4) Mosukno (Moscow Cloth Trust). 
(5) Kamwolne Trust. 
(c) Flax Textile : 
(1) First Flax Administration. 
(2) Vyasniky Trust. 
(3) Yaroslav Trust. 
(4) Autonomous Ralo Factory. 
(d) Hemp Industry : 
(1) Leningrad Hemp Trust. 
{e) Silk Industry. The Silk Administration. 
9. Food-stuff Industry : 
(1) Sugar Trust. 
(2) Tea Administration. 
10. Electro-Technical Industry : 
(1) Electro-Technical Trust. 
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(2) Electro-machine Trust (Leningrad). 
(3) All Russian Weak Current Apparatus. 
(4) Union of Accumulator Work. 

11. Leather Industry : 
Taganrog Leather Trust. 


TRUSTS UNDER ADMINISTRATION OF R.S.F.S.R. 


Metal Industry : 
. Sevastopol Works. 
. Government Works of Cast Iron Smelting. 
. Northern Vyatka Mining District Works. 
. Trust of Exact Mechanics. 
. Vladimir Ilich Machine Building Factory. 
Government Excavator Bureau. 
Sarotov Etna Works. 
The Sickle Works (Kosa). 
. Igeorsky Works. 
Forestry Industry : 
. Volga-Oka Trust (formerly Mid-Volga Timber). 
. Volga Caspian Trust. 
. Upper Volga Trust. 
. Centro-Pro-Bizol Trust. 
. Bobbin Trust. 
Vyatka-Votyak Trust. 
. Bashkir Trust. 
. Vologda Trust. 
. Dal Trust (Far Eastern Province). 
Mining Industry : 
1. Bas-sol Trust (Salt). 
2. Ridderekibastoos. 
3. Zolata-Ruda (Gold). 
Fuel Industry : 
Ie Lurt. 
2. Central Administration Turf Trust. 
3. Inflammable Schist Industry. 
Chemical Industry : 
1. Phosphato-tuk. 
2. Severo-Smala (Resin and Gum), 
Silicate Industry : 
(a) Central Porcelain Industry. 
(6) Gusevs Trust. 
(c) Cement Trust. 
(d) Borcombinat. 
(e) Sergevsk Glass Works. 
Leather Industry : 
1. Vyatka Leather Trust. 
2. Kursk Leather Trust. 
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3. Astashkov Leather Trust. 

4, Galitch Works (Kostroma Gubernia). 
Polygraphic Industry : Polygraph Trust. 
Teatile Industry : Klin Cloth Trust. 
Sewing Industry : Experimental Technical Factory. 
Electro-Technical Industry : 

Tula Union of Electric Stations. 
Food-stuffs Industry : 

1. Northern Treacle Trust. 

2. Wine Trading Co. Ltd. 

Building Industry : Government Building Trust. 


State enterprises cover practically the whole field of Russian 
industry, but it is important to realize that they may be leased 
to private persons or limited companies or mixed companies. 
Limited companies are formed in a way similar to that pre- 
vailing in England and the methods of formation are governed 
by special clauses in the Civil Code, which will be found treated 
in the chapter on Law. Mixed companies are also limited 
liability companies, in which the State takes an active part, 
usually to the extent of 50 per cent. of the capital. 

Another form in which private capital may participate in 
industry is by concessions. 

State enterprises were very largely subsidized in the first 
two years of the New Economic Policy, but are now expected 
to stand on their own feet and pay their own way. The only 
industries due to receive subsidies during the year 1924-25 
are the metal industries and agriculture. And it is hoped 
that shortly all the State Industries and undertakings will be 
self-supporting on a commercial basis. 


A Survey of the Development of State Enterprises since 
the Revolution 


Taking the whole of the State Industry of the Union the 
years 1921-22, 1922-23, 1923-24 show a steady rise. The 
total production of 1923-24—that is, of the last three months 
of 1923 and the first nine months in 1924—was 42 per cent. 
of that of the large-scale industry of Russia before the World 
War. 

The year of the greatest fall in industrial production was 
the last year of military Communism (1920), and compared with 
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this level the increase is very great indeed; éven in com- 
parison with the year 1922-23 it is an increase of 30 per cent. 

~The increase can be measured in number of workers employed, 
in increase of production per head of workers employed, and 
in the value of product at pre-war prices. 

Number of Workers.—In 1921-22 the number of workers 
employed was under 1,000,000; in 1922-23 it was about 
1,250,000; and 1923 to 1924 just below 1,400,000. The 
production per worker measured in gold roubles rose from 
about 800 roubles per year in 1921-22 to about 1,100 in 1923- 
24. The total value of production at pre-war prices in gold 
roubles rose from 800,000,000 roubles in 1921-22 to nearly 
1,600,000,000 roubles in 1923-24. 

When particular industries come to be dissected it is clear 
that progress has been even greater than these bulk figures 
indicate, and I shall now give figures of some of the chief 
industries of Russia. 


Coal 


The table below gives figures of the total output of coal in 
the U.S.S.R., and in the Don basin, the latter being the most 
important source of coal which is fully exploitable. 


Coat INDUSTRY 


Output in mil- 


i il- i entage 
Seopa mils) “Powsigs | Se praia ot | Pease 
all coal-mines. 1913. Dousbasint 1913. 
19132 Se 1,711 ; 100 1,644 ; 100 
POLS He tS 709 41:5 541 35 
EOEQMIS oe. 465 27-1 368 21:8 
1920-21. . 472 27-5 284 18-3 
1921-22. . 622 36:3 439 28-4 
1922-23. . 713 41-6 494 32 
1923-24. . 901 52-6 717 46-4 


The results are not entirely seen in the figures, as in the Don 
basin mines great increases of efficiency have been brought 
about, thus the very high figure of consumption of coal for 
local needs on the mine has been reduced, in 1923-24 to 16 
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per cent. of the output with a corresponding increase of the 
net output. An even more important change, and one which 
will have a great bearing on the future of the industry, is that 
prices have been lowered to an extent that makes coal an 
effective competitor against wood on the home market as a 
fuel for general use. This change is a rapid one. In the last 
quarter of 1923 coal cost 9 per cent. more than wood in Russia, 
but by the quarter June to September, 1924, coal was reduced 
in price so much as to be 12 per cent. cheaper than wood. 

The coal-mines of the Donetz basin give a very characteristic 
picture of the organization of Russian industry, both from 
the point of view of history since the revolution and from the 
point of view of economic structure. 

The Don area suffered severely during the Civil War and 
its area was fought over on more than one occasion. 

The area of the Donetz basin is about 400 square miles, 
being about 200 miles long and 100 miles broad. The coal 
industry is all under the Donetz Coal Trust, a Government 
organization, but about one-third of the mines are worked by 
private enterprise under leasing arrangements. The Coal 
Trust is made up of thirty-two working groups, each group 
being composed of from five to ten individual pits. Two 
recent visitors to the Donetz coal-field give the following 
description of the mines (Labour Research Department 
Monthly Circular, January, 1925) and of the organization of 
the workers employed there. 


THE MINES 

The mines and their method of working are not unlike that of 
“pitch” seams of West Wales. The gradient is very steep indeed. 
The coal is cut in the “top holes’ and thrown into shoots and run 
into a tram on the “heading.” A most marked feature was the good 
air and plentiful supply of timber—things most essential for the health 
and safety of a miner. The method of face timbering is particularly 
good—indeed, far superior to that of the mines of South Wales. On 
the whole, the technique is not as high as obtained in the mines of 
Great Britain, and this is not surprising. Owing to the plentiful 
supply of cheap labour, the French, Belgian and British capitalists 
who opened up the area originally found it cheaper to employ labour 
than to introduce machinery. The means at their (i.e. the Mines 
Trust) disposal as yet is not sufficient to remedy this. All their 
resources have been utilized in replacing the damage done by the 
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whites who flooded so many mines. In some of the pits, however, we 
found a very high standard of technique. In one pit called the 
‘Soviet Pit,” which has been reopened since the Civil War, we found 
an endless winder and also endless ropes underground, with the 
necessary double roads. It possesses an imposing pit-head of concrete. 
It is a piece of architecture. Then there are very fine offices and 
engine rooms. We found baths in a number of pits, although there 
are, as yet, not sufficient for every man. Great sacrifices are being 
made by the miners in order that they may be able to purchase the 
necessary machinery. 


TRADE UNION ORGANIZATION 

The Donetz basin Miners’ Union is, of course, a part of the All- 
Russian Miners’ Union, which embraces the whole of the extractive 
industries. It organizes the workers in the coal, iron ore, oil, salt, 
gold and platinum industries, and is in the real sense an Industrial 
Union. All the workers in and about the mines belong to the Miners’ 
Union, irrespective of what may be their occupation. In some cases 
the miners are in other Unions, as is the case in the coking and chemical 
plant in Maycavka. In this village there is a coal-mine which is 
connected with this plant. Seeing that the predominant feature of 
the Trust is the production of coke and chemicals, all the workers 
connected with it are in the Chemical Workers’ Union. 

Provincial Conference.—The Provincial-Conference Institute of 
Delegates, representing as it does the whole of the Donetz basin, is the 
highest authority. Its decisions are binding on the Union. It meets 
once a month and reports on existing conditions. Representation is 
on the basis of one delegate for every 750 members. These Delegates 
are not paid. 

Presidium.—The Provincial Conference elects the Presidium which 
is composed of nine members. This is the head of the Union. At 
the head-quarters of the Union there are two departments: (1) Tariff 
and Economic, and {2) Organization, and education and culture. 
There are two members of the Presidium in each department in addition 
to the chief of the department who is also a member of the Presidium. 
In the organization, education and culture department one of the 
members attends solely to the educational and cultural life of the 
workers. In the tariff and economic department there are four 
engineers. There are also auxiliary departments, such as the in- 
formation bureau, statistical bureau, etc. In all there are 50 workers 
in two departments allocated as follows: 23 ‘‘ responsible” workers, 
17 technical staff and 10 service staff cleaners, doorkeepers, etc. 

Plenum.—From the Presidium is elected the Plenum. This meets 
once a quarter, gives a report of the past quarter’s work and discusses 
plans for the future quarter. 

Provincial Committee.—A Provincial Committee is elected and is 
composed of 61 members and 14 substitutes, 14 of the members are 
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part-time workers and the remainder being members of the local 
Committee and branch chairman. In this 61 is included representa- 
tives of the engineers. 

District Organization.—The workers in the districts also elect delegates 
at the rate of 1 for every 20. These delegates meet once a month. 
The delegates are elected every six months. They elect a Committee 
of 21, which meets once every three months. Included in this number 
are the chairmen and secretaries of Pit Committees. 

Branches.—There are 32 branches or local Unions in the whole area 
which unite from 2,000 to 8,000 workers each. ‘This local Union has 
from 6 to 10 of a staff for technical information and educational 
purposes. 

Pit Committees.—There are 174 Pit Committees. These play a very 
important part in the life of the miners. The Committee possesses 
an office at the pit-head where it transacts its business. It comprises 
from 5 to 7members. The chairman is full-time and if there are more 
than 1,000 workers in the pit then the secretary is also full-time. It 
is the Pit Committee which negotiates with the administration. It 
has to give a report of its activities to the workers. 

Industrial Nucleus.—The most active workers are organized into an 
industrial nucleus, which meets to discuss various questions of difficulty 
which arise in a given area. They give periodical reports to the Pit 
Committee. 

Here we have an organization which is extremely sensitive to the 
slightest move on the part of the workers. There is every opportunity 
for them to express their will and to control the industry. The test 
of its efficiency is to be found in the fact that when things were at 
their worst, during 1920-21, at a time when wages were only 15 per 
cent. of pre-war, the miners stuck to their work and remained loyal to 
the organization. They felt they were taking a real part in the control 
of affairs, and were sure that, given an opportunity, they could improve 
their industry and thus improve their standard. Meetings are con- 
tinually being held to discuss methods of increasing production. 

Finance.—Each worker pays 2 per cent. of his wages in dues to the 
Union. The management whether State or otherwise pay 2 per cent. 
of wages bill towards the upkeep of the Pit Committees. This is done 
in accordance with the Labour Laws. Of this 2 per cent. which the 
worker pays, the local Union sends 25 per cent. to the centre at Moscow, 
10 per cent. to the district, 15 per cent. to expenses of its own admin- 
istration, 25 per cent. for educational work, 5 per cent. unemployed, 5 
per cent. strike pay (which is used for strikers abroad) and 2 per cent. 
international solidarity. About 90 per cent. of the workers pay 1 per 
cent. tothe Mutual Aid Fund. They receive from this help in time of 
need. By this means they draw the less conscious workers into the Union. 
Of this amount the Mutual Aid pays 5 per cent. for international solid- 
arity. Besides this there are voluntary contributions to such things as 
memorials, etc. We were shown a beautiful banner which was pre- 
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sented to the Union by the Seventh Congress of the Ukraine Com- 
munist Party for the assistance given by the miners during the famine. 
During the German crisis the miners gave a day’s pay towards the 
maintenance of the German workers and again during the earthquake 
in Japan they did the same. The Curzon ultimatum caused wild 
scenes of enthusiasm. They organized demonstrations and cried, 
“Give us rifles!’’ They replied to the ultimatum by giving money 
for the building of an air fleet. Then there is the State Insurance, to 
which they do not contribute a single penny. 


TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP 

Out of a total number of workers of 132,000, 125,000 are in the 
Union. The remainder are seasonal workers. Peasants come into 
the mines at certain parts of the year and then return to the land. 
They come and go, and this makes it difficult to organize them. 


Hours anp CONDITIONS 

The coal hewers work only 6 hours a day. The other grades work 
8 hours. They are employed for 18 days a month. The miners, like 
the workers in other industries, get a month’s holiday with pay, which 
is spent in the most beautiful part of South Russia, such as the Caucasus, 
Crimea, etc. Boys under 18 are not allowed underground. Boys 
under 16 work only 4 to 6 hours a day. The Union rents 200 beds 
from a seaside company at the seaside where workers whose health is 
broken up are sent. Last year (1924) they sent 2,000 miners for a period of 
one and a half months, full pay being given during that time. Night 
work is allowed only where necessary. Every worker gets full pay 
during disablement through accident until cured. 


WaGEs 

Wages ditfer in different coal-fields according to cost of living. The 
ability of the industry to pay is a factor taken into account by the 
miners themselves. They together with the manager fix wages. The 
wages in the Don basin range from 35 to 50 roubles a month. This 
does not give a clear picture of their real wages because of the numerous 
facilities which they enjoy. For instance in the Don basin the workers 
live in the houses rent free and also get electric light free in addition 
to other privileges. 


EDUCATION 

Vast strides are being made in the education of the miners. In the 
whole of the mining industry of U.S.S.R. there are now only about 25 
per cent. of the people who are illiterate. A Resolution was passed last 
year at the conference of the All-Russian Miners’ Union to the effect that 
by the time the Conference takes place in 1925 illiteracy will have 
been completely stamped out. In the Don basin last year 7,000,000 
gold roubles were devoted to education alone. Of this amount 300,000 
was contributed by the Union and 400,000 was collected from the 
miners. No less than 450 students were sent to the universities last 
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year. There are schools of all descriptions in every district. There 
are Party schools (ic. Communist Party), full-time and otherwise, 
schools for preparing workers for the ‘‘ Rabfaks”” (Workers’ Faculties), 
schools for teaching those who cannot read and write, seven-year 
schools for children kept by the Union, schools for training overseers 
and so on. Every town and village have their own clubs and parks. 
In the latter there are to be found buildings for concerts and dramatic 
performances. Every village has its dramatic society, painting school, 
orchestra and sports club. In the offices of the Miners’ Union at 
Artiumsk there are two busts fashioned out of coal of Marx and Lenin. 
They are the work of a miner who when he did them could neither read 
nor write. We saw some very fine painting in the clubs which had 
been done by the miners. It will be seen from the above account of 
the activities of the Union that its sphere of operations extend to every 
phase of social and economic life. There is no part of the life of the 
people which is not touched by the Union. Even the Red Army is 
not outside its sphere of contact. The Don basin Miners’ Union is 
sponsor to the 7th Armoured Car Division. , The representative of the 
Union in Kharkov, the town in which the division is stationed, goes 
regularly to see them. The miners take a great interest in their division 
and give material assistance whenever possible. The organization of 
the miners is one which has sprung up in response to the needs of the 
time and is capable of any alteration or modification that may be 
necessary as time goes on. It allows for every expression of the will 
of the miners themselves, and with the increasing level of culture and 
education there is rising with it an increasing desire on the part of the 
miners to take an ever keener interest in their affairs. 


Oil Industry 


A picture very similar to that of the coal industry is given 
by oil. The following table compares the production of 1913 
with that of the revolutionary period :— 


Russian Om Ovrrur. (In million poods) 


Year. oe no Total. 
TOUS yer 467 73-7 553 
1920-21 150 75:8 233 
1921-22 87-7 284 
1922-23 91-7 322 
1923-24 99-0 360 


On taking 1913 as the basic figure of 100 the improvement 
of the production of the industry is expressed as follows :— 
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Om Ovrput In Russia AS PERCENTAGE OF 1913 OvuTPUT 


Year. Fields. Fields Total. 
FSi ore Re eee BEGG 100 100 
mosDeen 2h oqs sO) Us 32 102 43-9 
Pye. Gadd Goh sax. 39 119 51-3 
Se ee eee 46-6 124 58-2 
OL ea ear 54-2 134 65-1 


During the year 1923-24 the oil exports amounted to 
712,000 tons as compared with 210,000 tons during the previous 
year (Soviet Union Review, January 17, 1925). 120,000 tons 
went to Italy, 200,000 tons to Great Britain, 100,000 tons to 
France and 6,000 tons to Greece. And according to Mr. G. I. 
Lomov, the President of the Soviet Naphtha Syndicate, the 
Soviet has made contracts for the sale abroad of over 1,000,000 
tons of petroleum products, and expects to export during 
1924-25 1,120,000 tons, a figure 49 per cent. in excess of the 
export in 1913. It is also expected to decrease the price of 
Russian oil by 20 per cent. 

The increase of production was partly due to the good 
fortune of having struck oil, including gushers, during recent 
years, but partly to better management and better application 
of technical methods. Thus, electricity is now being very 
much used in the oil-fields, natural gas is being utilized as a 
fuel and better drills are being employed. The proportion of 
oil used locally has been considerably decreased and the price 
cut. Oil is still relatively more expensive than coal or wood, 
but the price reduction in 1923-24 was great. 

Thus in the last quarter of 1923 oil was 38 per cent. dearer 
than wood, but in the quarter June to September, 1924, it 
was only 17 per cent. dearer than wood. Owing to the general 
slowing down of Russian industry, the present production 
cannot be consumed by Russia herself; hence, on the one 
hand, the policy of developing exports and, on the other, a 
policy of price-cutting to stimulate the use of oil in home 
industry. 
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The Metal Industry 


The production of the heavy metal industry made its first 
serious move in 1923-24. In 1918 over 30,000,000 poods of 
cast-iron were smelted in Russia, but in 1919, 1920-21 only 
about 7,000,000 poods in each year. In 1921-22 the amount 
rose to 10,000,000 poods; in 1922-23 to about 18,000,000 
poods; but in 1923-24 the amount exceeded that of 1918 
and reached 40,000,000 poods. 

But progress is being made in other ways also. Up to 
1923-24 the industry lived on old stocks of ore, now new ore 
is being mined and more furnaces are being set at work. 

Another important change is that whereas during the period 
of depression of the iron industries the production of the Ural 
region became relatively more important than that of the 
Ukraine, the centre of gravity of the.industry is now being 
shifted back to the Ukraine, where all the economic conditions 
of the industry make it advantageous that it should remain. . 

Seven blast furnaces were restarted during the year 1923- 
24, and the manufacture of metal goods increased 14 times. 
The amount of manufactures is still low, however, being only 
26-7 per cent. of the pre-war, but it is moving upwards at a 
more rapid rate. 

As might be expected, the improvement in production is 
more marked in the light than in the heavy branches of the 
industry. The demand for cotton, wool and flax spinning 
machinery is greater than the supply. 

The production of Martensite and rolled iron is shown in 
the table below :— 


PRODUCTION oF IRON IN U.S.S.R. 


1923-24 pro- 
1922-23, 1928-24, Oe 
pre-war. 

Poods. Poods. 
Martensite . . . . . | 36,355,000 | 60,766,000 | 24 per cent. 
Rolled metal . . . . | 28,162,000 | 41,650,000 | 19 per cent. 


The increase in the metal industries is thus much less than 
that in the fuel industries, but it is a move in the same direc- 
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tion, and a move the pace of which is accelerating. The 


_ following table shows how the present compares with 1913, 


and how the smelting of cast-iron has varied during the 
revolutionary period :— 


Russran Propuction or Cast-Iron 
(Cast-iron smelted in thousand poods) 


Production 
Year. Production. as percentage of 
1913. 

ROM GMT dete cn ate SR ee, 256,800 100 
MONS Breve PPG SEU SGO Es 5714s, 31,500 12-2 
JORG: qc Eis oboe all. 6,900 2:6 
LSAADS “cree JOS oases © eer See ee 7,060 2:7 
POON Dees toe ok eke a 4s 10,475 3:9 
EN OM ete skis es 18,333 71 
1923-24 : 

rapeialie, VAT <tc. 2) 6 apie: 15-5 

Second half year . . . . 22,015 


Thus not only is the production of 1923-24 more than 
double that of the previous year, but the acceleration of pro- 
duction, as shown by comparison of the first and second half- 
years, gives prospect of an even greater production in 1924-25. 


Cotton Textile Industry 

The progress of this industry since 1922-23 has been very 
considerable. Demand outruns supply. The following table 
shows the position in the first nine months of 1924—that is, 
the end of the 1923-24 period :— 


PRODUCTION AND SALE OF CoTTon TEXTILE Goops IN Russia In 1924 
(JANUARY TO SEPTEMBER). (In 1,000 metres) 


Percentage 
5 lati f 
Production. Sale. Bale ta. 
Production. 
Ist Quarteriist (719 5% 178,713 123,693 69 
2nd s Beets Westie” xs 194,764 217,422 112 
3rd A bt a wee cece Aa 220,717 233,000 105-4 


Q 


~ 
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And this position has been reached despite a great rise in 
productivity, not only since the previous year, over which the 
increase is 42 per cent., but continuously since 1921. 

Thus the production of yarn in 1921 amounted to about 
1-25 million poods ; by 1922-23 it was rising from 4,000,000 
to 5,000,000 poods during the year; and by 1923-24 it ex- 
ceeded 6,000,000 poods. The production of cotton piece 
goods in 1921 was about 250,000,000 arshines ; during 1922-23 
it rose from 550,000,000 arshines at the beginning of the year 
to 1,000 arshines at the end ; and in 1923—24 it has continued 
steadily upwards. 

The curve of production of flax and woollen goods has risen 
more slowly, the manufacture of flax goods and of woollen - 
goods being only slightly developed by 1923-24. 

If we compare the production of cotton textile fabrics in 
the years 1922-23 and 1923-24 the rate of increase becomes 
even more obvious. 


PRODUCTION OF CoTTON TEXTILE FABRICS IN RUSSIA 
(In 1,000 metres) 


1922-23. 1923-24, 

IstyQuartervey.— <7. xs) Sian ee Me 139,471 178,713 
2G eas: Ere eacreare tore es 151,565 194,764 
OECauES. Se eae 155,597 220,717 
4th ,, Be crear Teh eer 134,795 234,262 
TOWAT Em. 8 bs nee aos 581,428 828,456 


Other industries, however, do not show such a marked 
increase. 

In 1923-24 the production of glass ware, of tobacco, of 
leather and of the inferior kind of tobacco called Mahourka, 
while they increased, did so at a much slower rate. 

The production of galoshes actually decreased, a fact ex- 
plained as due to unfavourable local circumstances. 


| 
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The electro-technical industry in 1923-24 was up to 58 per 
cent. of its pre-war productivity. 

But an even more important fact than this chronicle of 
figures of production is the fact that whereas industries were 
formerly subsidized, and some very heavily indeed, all in- 
dustries and undertakings of a commercial character are now 
standing on their own feet with two exceptions. The indus- 
tries receiving subsidies in 1924, and due to receive them 
during 1925, are the coal and iron industries. 

The general tendency of the year 1923-24 has been toward 
lower prices and increased production. The income derived 
from State industry on October 1, 1924, according to the 
data of the Supreme Economic Council, amounted to 77,000,000 
gold roubles. It is significant that two-thirds of the income 
came from the textile industries, where the increase of pro- 
duction has been greatest and the reduction of prices greatest. 

Another tendency which has been marked during the year 
is that of the decentralization of sale and distribution. The 
system of combining allied undertakings into Trusts continues, 
but the sales organization tends to produce numerous provincial 
branches and to employ a considerable body of commercial 
travellers. 

Another aspect of the same tendency toward decentralization 
is the greater independence of localities as far as their own 
industries are concerned. At the period of maximum intensity 
of military Communism everything came from the centre, 
but now only certain industries are centrally controlled as 
regards Government control; others are left to the local 
organs of the State machinery, the local representatives of the 
Supreme Economic Council. And during 1923-24 there has 
been a great livening of local industry and a marked tendency 
to rely on the use of local resources and local capital. Profits 
are being made and capital is being accumulated. Thus in 
September, 1923, there was in the Industrial Bank 15-4 million 
roubles to the account of industry. In September, 1924, the 
amount had increased to 48-0 million. The Discount-Loan 
operations of the same bank and over the same period grew 
from 30,000,000 to 89,000,000 roubles, and the average balance 
in the Bank for the yearly period has doubled. 
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Raw Material 

Reviewing the industries of Russia as a whole, it is thought 
that supplies of raw material are now reasonably secure. 
Cotton cultivation is still backward, but the sowing area in 
1924 amounted to 60 per cent. of the amount of the pre-war 
sowing, and this is a great attainment when it is considered 
how recently, in time of famine, the cotton-growing lands had 
to be used for the production of food. 

Soviet economists now feel that the problem of inducing 
the peasant to cultivate the land and produce crops required 
for industry is solved. 

The question that remains, and that is not yet solved, is 
that of the financing of Industry. 


Organization of Sale 


The solution, or part of the solution, of the financing of 
industry is being sought in the better organization of sales, 
the machinery for which has been extensively decentralized. 
Thus the Textile Syndicate has increased the number of its 
branches from 29 to 69, and it takes an active part in the 
Fairs so characteristic of Russia’s life. The Prod (Foodstuffs) 
Syndicate has increased its branches from 10 to 15. The 
India-rubber Trust has increased its branches from 22 to 40, 
and a similar tendency is seen throughout industry. 

Large-scale industry sells, of course, wholesale, and the 
largest buyers are the Co-operative Societies, private capital- 
ists taking second rank. 

During 1923-24 sales were much stimulated by price reduc- 
tions, made possible partly by drastic reorganization and 
partly bya deliberate policy of working toa lower average profit. 
The average reduction of prices during the year amounted to 
25 per cent., but the process is slowing down. During the 
last month of the financial year (September, 1924) the reduc- 
tion in prices amounted only to between 1-1 and 1-2 per cent. 


according to the index figures of Gosplan (the State Trading 
Department). 


Efficiency Campaign 


During the year the method of organization of Industry has 
been passed under review by the Supreme Economic Council, 
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and out of 238 Trusts or enterprises of similar standing it has 
only been found necessary to make changes or to bring about 
liquidation in twenty-five cases. 

Inside the Trusts themselves the tendency has been to 
decrease the number of factories working and increase the 
load of those continuing. Factories or plants thus thrown 
out of use are made available for Co-operative Societies or 
private capitalists. It has not, however, been possible to 
carry out this policy in the heavy metal industries, as they 
are not yet sufficiently revived. 

A further stage of organization contemplated, but not yet 
put into operation, is the organization of industries on a 
“rational ”’ plan, in accordance with the Economic geography 
of Russia. It is hoped in this way to eventually make great 
economies in production. A State controlling industry as 
Russia does can theoretically change the organization of its 
system of production according to any plan it lays down, and 
it will be interesting to see whether Russia will, in practice, 
be able to accomplish such a reorganization as will give her 
the maximum efficiency on Trust lines. There is a great 
similarity between the ideas of the American Trust organizers 
and the Russian Trust organizers, and a largely producing 
Trustified Russia run for the benefit of the State and not for 
private profit would be a very interesting phenomenon. 

Following along the lines of Trust organization, Russia is 
trying to help lower prices, not only by improved business 
and economic organization with regard to raw materials and 
distributing agencies, but by increasing the productivity of 
labour by scientific management. The Russian Government 
is indeed driven to take steps which will improve efficiency, 
because it is competing with private industry and with co- 
operative industry and also with foreign imports, and because, 
according to statements of its own spokesmen, it has not got 
the whole market in its hands and the prices of manufactures 
are still too high for the peasants. 

Soviet economists now recognize the financial problem of 
the supply of capital as being of first-rate importance. The 
flow of capital into industry in Russia can come from only 
three sources. Income accumulated as a result of profits made 
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on sales is limited by limits of productivity and limits of power 
of absorption by the market. State subsidies are limited by 
lack of funds in the hands of the Government owing to the 
general low level of prosperity in the Union, making the raising 
of a large State income impossible without crippling citizens, 
and thus by injuring their purchasing power and defeating the 
object of the subsidy. Foreign loans remain, therefore, as the 
great desideratum, and indeed the only rapid way of inducing 
the rebuilding of Russian industry. There is, of course, 
nothing new in the investment of foreign capital in Russian 
industry. It remains to be seen whether capitalists will be 
willing to do so under existing circumstances. Mr. J. M. 
Keynes estimates that in the twenty-five years before the war 
Western Europe advanced to Russia a sum estimated at 
between £1,000,000,000 and £1,500,000,000 sterling—that 
is, roughly, £10 per head of the population. Out of this 
many of the railways were built, ports developed and modern 
industries established. And, as Mr. Keynes says, in return 
Russia, after feeding herself, furnished a quarter of the export- 
able wheat surplus of the world. In so much stressing the 
necessity of loans at the present time the Soviet economists 
are therefore only following in the steps of their predecessors 
in private and Government enterprise. Loans indeed are 
essential to Russia, for whom the building up of capital reserves 
out of industry is not likely to be able to keep pace with the 
normal increase of population or in any case is not likely to be 
able to maintain a reasonably high standard of life, so far at 
least as the consumption of manufactured commodities is 
concerned, without the use of foreign capital. 

But Soviet economists are under no delusions. They 
realize quite clearly the difficulty of attracting foreign capital 
to Russia except by means of concessions and to a less degree 
of leased enterprises. But there is always the possibility of 
a Government in Western Europe being politically far-seeing 
enough to realize the general advantage to be derived from a 
Russian loan and proposing to help float it as did the British 
Labour Government in 1924. 

Soviet economists, however, are for the time being turning 
their attention to the possibilities of redistribution of existing 
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capital among the separate Trusts. Capital at present is very 
unequally distributed and without special relation to the 
needs of the country. Something can of course be done by 
this means. 

Another problem which is being tackled is the stripping of 
industry of its obsolete or deteriorated property and, in certain 
cases, of accumulations of stock. Here the problem is partly 
one of minimizing the formalities and simplifying the pro- 
cedure with which the Russian Soviet Government has sur- 
rounded itself, so as to allow of the easy and unhampered 
disposal of such assets to private firms and to Co-operative 
Societies. 

As a result of the experience of the increased production 
and trade of 1923-24 the Government will endeavour to 
strengthen the position of the Industrial Bank and use it 
more and more to influence the policy guiding industry. 1923- 
24 was the first year of this Bank, and the results are more 
favourable than anticipated... Further, in order to secure the 
position of Government industry, the State will continue to 
actively support free co-operative enterprise as the medium 
of distribution. 

The growth of co-operation in the last year is very remark- 
able. 1918 was the climax of co-operative activity before it 
became absorbed in the Government Co-operation and acted 
as a Government organ or department. That policy has now 
been reviewed and co-operation is now free again. The 
figures below speak for themselves. 


SALES OF CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN RUSSIA 
(In gold roubles) 


1918 . . (Autonomous Co-operative Societies) . . . 700,000,000 
1922-23 (State Co-operative Organization) . . . . 434,000,000 
1923-24 (Autonomous Co-operative Societies) . . . 1,100,000,000 


This means that in 1922-23 the Consumers’ Co-operative 
Societies supplied 15 per cent. of the internal market. But 
in the year 1923-24 the Co-operatives supplied 30 per cent. 
of the expanded market and with active Government support 
and active spread of organization amongst the peasants there 
is every reason to anticipate further rises still. 
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The Future of Russian Industry 

It is clear, from the short review of the conditions of Russian 
industry that we have given, that in this department of the 
national life Russia is rapidly approaching the normal. It is 
also clear that without a great increase in the purchasing 
power of the Russian home market Russian industry will not 
be able to expand at any very rapid rate even under the most 
favourable circumstances. But it must always be remem- 
bered that what Russian export of manufactured goods existed 
before the war was chiefly an export eastward and not west- 
ward. To England the expansion of Empire has always 
meant going overseas. To Russia before the war expansion 
of Empire meant opening up new ground in Siberia or in 
Trans-Caucasia. And to the east of the frontier of European 
Russia, to the east we may say of the Urals, a process of 
colonial expansion has been going on for many years. The 
policy of the Soviet Union seems likely to increase the rapidity 
of this expansion by the deliberate opening up of new mineral 
resources to exploitation and the opening up of new means of 
exploiting the untouched forest wealth of Siberia. And to 
these considerations one must add others. The cultural policy 
of Russia, the endeavour to stamp out illiteracy and super- 
stition coincides with a general world movement of all back- 
ward peoples towards a higher standard of education and a 
nearer approximation to the modes of life and thought of 
Western Europe. This policy and these movements must have 
as one effect a stimulation of the demands for manufactured 
goods made by the peoples of Central Asia, Siberia and the 
East, and these demands Russia is in a peculiarly favourable 
position to be able to satisfy. The exploitation of Saghalien 
recently arranged by the Treaty of the Soviet Union and Japan 
and the possible opening up of big areas in Siberia by new 
concessions will inevitably tend to create new demands and 
to open up new markets for Russian products. It is to be 
expected, therefore, that Russian commerce will press steadily 
into regions at present only very little in contact with the West 
and open up new markets there. If the Russian colonial 
expansion in Siberia and Central Asia is successful, the market 
created should be of considerable assistance to Russian in- 
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dustry. It is, of course, a market preserved to the products 
of Russian industry by the monopoly of large-scale production 
enjoyed by the Government and by the nature of the close 
economic co-operation between all the States entering into 
the Soviet Union. But, further, the enormous extent of 
Russia’s frontier with Eastern countries outside the Union 
gives her a great advantage in dealing with many Eastern 
countries and particularly those of the Near and Middle East. 

These considerations are reinforced by some from the purely 
political sphere. Turkey is not likely to forget that Soviet 
Russia was her friend at a time when all the Western nations 
were against her. Persia is so near to Russia and so easily 
and cheaply approached across the Caspian Sea as to give 
Russian commerce a very great advantage. With other 
Eastern countries the advantages are not so great, but the 
policy of improving transport and especially railway com- 
munications in the Soviet Union, will certainly help Russia to 
keep her place in China and the East generally. It should not 
be forgotten that the quickest and cheapest way for a passenger 
to reach Pekin from London, Paris or Berlin is via Moscow and 
the Trans-Siberian railway. And Russia touches the East 
at so many points that she has the great advantage of know- 
ledge and familiarity with conditions such as are possessed in 
a somewhat analogous case by Great Britain in her trade with 
the Overseas Dominions. There may not be the same link of 
political and social sympathy between Russia and the East as 
between Great Britain and the Dominions, but there is at least 
not the same antagonism as exists between Russia and Western 
Europe. Infact, one doubts whether the Soviet system is any 
stranger to the man from China than is the confused industrial 
system of the manufacturing area of Great Britain or Germany. 

For all of these reasons it would appear that Russia will 
have an expanding market in the East for her manufactures, 
whatever happens in the West. Agriculture, too, is improving 
in Russia, despite the set-backs of bad harvests, and with 
greater export of cereals Russia will be able to purchase the 
machinery, particularly agricultural machinery, of which 
she stands most in need. With a more intense exploitation 
of raw materials Russia will once again become a great 
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exporter of timber and of the ores, such as manganese, of 
which she has such a large share. And, further, the develop- 
ment of the Russian oil industry seems to promise a great 
export there. Even with diminished harvests great exports 
of raw materials or of oil might do more than balance the 
deficiency. 

And we may therefore prophesy confidently that it will not 
be many years before Russia will be able to get the capital 
from abroad which she requires to borrow to finance extensions 
of her industry, improvements in agriculture and extensions 
and improvements of railways and communications. 

With capital so borrowed the ambitious project of the in- 
dustrialization of the Soviet Union may begin to be realized. 
It will indeed be long before Russia becomes a great industrial 
country, but it may be only a few years before Russia supplies 
all her own needs in manufactured products and begins to 
export. At first to the East and later to the world in general. 

How much of Russia’s present State organization of Industry 
will remain under these conditions remains to be seen. But 
it should be remembered that if Russia is moving away from 
extreme Communism to State control and State supervision, 
Western Europe generally is moving away from extreme 
individualism towards State control and State supervision. 

In any case it is clear that Russian industry is well on the 
road to complete recovery, that it has been built up again 
on a new basis from a completeness of destruction hardly to 
be realized. Nor should it be forgotten that the Russian 
people who have worked this miracle of recovery have set 
before themselves a still higher peak of attainment in the plan 
of the industrialization of the Republic. That the capacity 
of economic leadership exists in Russia is already demon- 
strated. The problem of the immediate future is that of the 
political control of the State and its reactions on industry. 
For with increasing prosperity and the return to a higher 
standard of life will come, inevitably, a greater activity of 
political life. On the nature of that political activity and the 
wisdom with which its manifestations are met by the ruling 
powers in the State will depend the future of Russian Industry 
once it has realized the normal of the pre-war epoch. 


CHAPTER IX 


Transport 


HE question of ways and communications is very im- 
portant in all countries, but in Russia it is of particular 
importance, because without good transport and good com- 
munications many questions are practically insoluble. And 
transport and communications are not good now and never. 
were good in the pre-war era. 

That Russia is essentially a new country is nowhere more 
clearly seen than in the picture of her vast undeveloped 
resources necessitating transport as a pre-requisite of their 
effective exploitation. 

Gold-mining is expensive and very difficult for lack of trans- 
port. Coal has to be imported into a country extremely 
rich in coal, because transport arrangements are defective. 
Food is dear in Moscow and cheap in Siberia because of lack 
of transport. Great oil accumulations exist which cannot be 
utilized because of lack of transport. 

Indeed, the picture of Russia as a peasant State, with only 
her peasant-craft industries (koustar) really developed, and 
her big-scale industry only beginning, is dominated by the 
deficiency of her transport system. 

The fact that the transport system is so little developed 
is a chief reason why the vast coal resources of Siberia are 
unworked, and why the iron of the Urals is only partly worked, 
and it is a contributory factor of great importance in the 
condition of arrested development of the social conditions of 
the Russian people as a whole. 

Railways are few, roadways are mere tracks and indica- 
tions rather than made roads and unusable unless either quite 
dry or frozen hard. The seasons of mud and slush or thaw 
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and rain are seasons when any but light transport cannot 
move in many parts of the Soviet Union. 

The most important place in the transport system is taken 
by the great rivers of European Russia, and in particular the 
Volga, but this opens into an inland sea, the Caspian, and the 
rivers of Asiatic Russia, the Ob, the Yenisei and the Lena, run 
into the Arctic Ocean, which is only open to navigation for 
two months out of the twelve, and is not safe or secure even 
then. 

The development of telegraph and telephone has gradually 
extended, inter-town communication by telephone is extending 
now—and is important as regulating and stabilizing prices 
on the internal market—but it is far behind that of Western 
Europe. Wireless communications are being used, but its 
use is practically confined to inter-continental communications. 

The newest mode of travel, that by the air, is developed 
in the form of a thin thread of services which connect—three 
times a week—Germany and Moscow and is used internally 
in Russia to link up the capital with Kharkov in the Ukraine, 
Tiflis in Georgia and some few other places. But the total 
number of passengers carried is only a handful, although 
important from the standpoint of diplomacy and of big 
business. 

Even the famines to which the fluctuating yields of the 
harvests give rise, could sometimes be minimized in their 
severity were the transport system improved. 

Until the potential wealth of Russia can circulate freely 
and become real wealth the Russian problems can only be 
very partially solved. 


Rattway TRANSPORT 


The length of railway line in use on January 1, 1914, was 
62,864 versts of both broad-gauge and narrow-gauge lines. 
The Government owned 43,760 versts of this and private 
companies 19,104 versts. 

The building of railways, broad gauge and narrow gauge, 
continued during the World War and the Civil War and an 
enormous amount of repair and reconstruction work was done 
in the civil war. The civil war was waged over a territory 
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which included 54,000 versts of railway line, and of this 2,000 
_ versts were destroyed, with numerous railway stations, bridges 
—such as bridges over the Volga—and much rolling stock. 

The following table gives details of length of railway lines 
operated from 1913 to 1923 :— 


LenetH oF Ramway LINE OPERATED FOR GENERAL USE IN VERSTS 


1913. 1920-21. 1921-22, 1922-23. 
Broad-gauge . . -. 61,259 61,486 63,515 63,838 
Narrow gauge. . . 2,490 1,817 + 1,567 1,435 


TOTALS 35. ©. 63,749 63,303 65,082 65,273 


Thus the actual increase in mileage of about 1,400 versts 
is considerable and is made up of an increase of over 2,600 
versts of broad-gauge and a decrease of narrow-gauge track. 
It must also be remembered that the figures for 1913 apply 
to pre-revolutionary Russia with its more extended frontiers, 
while the figures for 1922-23 exclude the important Western 
frontier States and the other areas separated from the Soviet 
Union, 


Rolling Stock 


Locomotives.—The decrease in locomotive engines is a 
serious aspect of the Russian transport question. The follow- 
ing table gives actual numbers :— 


Totat NuMBER oF LOCOMOTIVES IN RUSSIA 


1913 ; : : : 2 : : . 20,320 
1914 —«z. } : ; ¢ : : . 23,320 
1915 ; : é ; ; : : . 20,000 
1916 : : é : ; : : . 19,900 
1917 ; : ; ; . 20,400 
1918 : : . A dimmncon from 20,000 at the begin- 
ning to 9,000 at the end of the year. 
1919 : , : : A 2 - 9,000 
1920 : . : c ‘ : : . 17,800 
1921 ; : 4 ; : . 18,700 
1922, Ni eeiber P : ; 5 3 » 195383 


1923, October : F , ? : . 20,210 
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But this table needs to be corrected by another as follows 
(Central Committee on Railway Statistics, Moscow, October, 
1923) :— 


1) Total b 3) Needin 

ei lace (2) Usable. aes - 
TiO) Scie cerca yore tel ia 20,320 19,840 3,418 
LO20— 2 Ei. tree tem es 18,757 18,275 10,932 
O21 22 SNe ce os 19,067 18,530 11,755 
1922-288 3)» hick 19,535 18,954 11,027 


Thus, whereas the proportion of railway engines in repair 
in 1913 amounted to about 16 per cent., in the following 
periods it reached 58 per cent., 60 per cent., and 56 per cent. 

The reason for the big rise is that during the earlier part 
of the revolution and civil war any repair was a matter of 
the utmost difficulty ; the works were largely out of action, 
and owing to the economic blockade Russia could not purchase 
abroad. The 1923 figures include about 600 locomotive 
engines purchased abroad, of which 592 were purchased up 
to September 1, 1922. 

While, therefore, the number of locomotives carried in the 
works in 1923 is not seriously below the 1913 figure, the 
number effectively working was only about one-half. 

This means, of course, the rigid cutting down of services 
both for goods and passengers in a country already short of 
adequate railway transport from a Western European point 
of view. 

Wagons.—The pre-war figure for goods wagons was more 
than 500,000, of which 92 per cent. were in use, 54 per cent. 
being under repair and about 24 per cent. were immobilized 
and used as store offices or temporary dwellings for staff. 

According to the data of October, 1923, the total number 
of food wagons then reached 430,000, of which, however, 
only 300,000 were in use or usable and 130,000 under repair. 
In 1922-23 there was a “ repair push ” to prepare for the corn- 
exporting season. 

Passenger Coaches.—In 1913 there were 30,324 passenger 
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coaches and in October, 1923, there were 29,353. Of these 
16,738 were under repair and about 11,000 were in use. The 
remainder were in use as stores and temporary dwellings. 
Among the passenger coaches in good repair are those formerly 
belonging to the International Sleeping Car Company, so 
that present-day travel in Russia for those who can afford 
to pay the price is quite comfortable. Travel on ordinary 
trains is not uncomfortable and is now very rigidly sure 
as to cleanliness. 


~ 


The Fuel Question 


Part of the difficulty in operating Russian railways during 
the earlier years of the revolution lay in the difficulty in 
obtaining supplies of coal and of naphtha for burning. Many 
railway engines burn naphtha in Russia, and if these were 
to be used for wood they would have to be partly recon- 
structed. 

The following table shows the amounts of wood, coal and 
naphtha used in the years indicated :— 


FurEL CONSUMPTION ON RUSSIAN RAILWAYS 


1913. 1920-21. 1921-22. 1922-23, 
Total expenditure of fuel calculated 
in equivalents of 1,000 cubic 
sazhens . 3 F $ . 7,242 4,472 4,258 4,466 


PERCENTAGE OF FUELS USED ON RUSSIAN RAILWAYS 


Fuel, 1913, 1920-21. 1921-22. - 1922-23. 
Wood . . 13-0 48-5 37-3 36-3 
Cask 4. 65-2 27-4 29-0 34-8 
Naphtha. . 21-7 23-5 32-2 28-4 


It will be noticed that the consumption of oil is now greater 
than before the war, as it is a part of the policy of the trans- 
port administration to use oil as far as possible. But wood 
is still used about three times as much as in 1913 and coal 
only to about half the extent. 
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Reserves of Fuel 


In 1922 the reserves of fuel on the railways were very low. 
An interruption of transport of fuel, as, for instance, by a 
snowstorm, was liable to upset and hold up trains with freight 
of the most urgently important character. In 1923, however, 
the fuel reserve increased by 23 times—wood over three 
times, coal about 22 times. 


Freight and Passengers Carried 


Under conditions such as those already depicted, it is clear 
that there must have been a diminution of railway traffic, 
and some idea of this diminution is given by the following 
table :— 


1913. 1920-21. | 1921-22. | 1922-23. 
Freight carried in 1,000,000 

DOOUSh ea as us hte 9,581 2,404 2,437 3,526 
Percentage of 1913 amount 100 25-1 25-4 36-8 
Passengers in thousands . | 246,732 | 95,777 89,934 112,971 
Percentage of 1913 number 100 38 36-4 45 


These are gross figures and do not give a complete figure, 
as they are not calculated according to mileage, but probably 
give a fairly accurate general view, as the reduction in freight 
and in numbers of passengers is roughly in the same pro- 
portion as is shown by the reduction of locomotives. 


Railway Employees 


Another factor which has contributed to the improved 
efficiency of the railways has been the drastic reduction in 
staff, as compared with 1920, combined with an improvement 
in technical qualifications and the enforcement of a rigid 
discipline. 

The number of railway employees in 1913 amounted to 
815,000, but in 1920-21 this had risen to 1,177,000 and in 
some branches of the service the increase in numbers amounted 
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to seven or more times that of the pre-war figure. A change 
began in 1920, but when in 1921 the Communist system was 
abolished in favour of that by which the railways had to 
pay its own expenses out of its own receipts a drastic reduction 
was clearly required. In 1921-22 the staff had decreased 
to 835,824 persons and in the following year to 720,798, a 
figure lower than that for the pre-war year of 1913. 

In order that the efficiency of those employed should be 
increased and that the standard of knowledge of new em- 
ployees should be sufficiently high, the transport service has 
instituted special technical and evening school instruction. 
In 1923 there were 36 institutions giving special technical 
education in connection with transport, 32 evening technical 
establishments and other training establishments and courses 
of instruction to the number of 76. 


Railway Finance 


Up to the time of the initiation of the New Economic 
Policy in 1921 no figures of the finance of railways are avail- 
able. Transport up to that time was regarded as a communal 
service debited to the community as a whole. 

The first year for which figures can be given with accuracy 
is that of 1922-23, during which period the income of the 
railways amounted to over 400,000,000 Tchervonetz roubles 
(on a gold basis) and the deficit, made up by a subsidy from 
the Government, to about 80,000,000 Tchervonetz roubles. 

In June, 1923, the income of the railways was in excess 
of the expenditure; in the months of July, August and 
September, 1923, there was a deficit of about 10 per cent. 

The expenditure of the railways for 1923-24 was calculated 
at 570,652,148 Tchervonetz roubles, and was expected to be 
covered by the receipts. 

But of course it must be remembered that the service 
given by the railways is restricted, that the amount of repair 
work required is far above the normal and that the amount 
required for replacements involves heavy capital charges. 
The further development of railway transport is therefore 
faced with a very serious financial problem. 

R 
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Roads 


Roads are very poorly developed in Russia, and their ad- 
ministration used to be a local affair, the authorities not always 
acting in concert. 

The Soviet Government has now made the road adminis- 
tration a department of the Commissariat of Railway Com- 
munications, and this road department is charged with build- 
ing of new roads and repair of old roads. It is also charged 
with the responsibility of maintaining certain motor-car 
services, of which a notable example is that over the passes 
of the Caucasus, connecting Russia north of the range with 
Tiflis and the Trans-Caucasian region generally. 

The relative development of roads in certain European 
countries is shown in the following table :— 

LenctH or Roaps IN KILOMETRES PER SQUARE KILOMETRE OF AREA 


IN 1920 
France . : : . 1 kilometre to each _-95 square kilometre 
England Spal 3 = 1-23 ;, kilometres 
Germany ae 5 3 2-05 Pe cg 
Italy sll ” ” 3-48 33 2” 
Sweden 3 syed: 3 ¥ 7:75 ay as 
European Russia . 1 as - 176-5 % 5 


Roads in Russia are thus very infrequently seen in the 
countryside, where most of the transport takes place over 
ground as Nature made it. 

Roads in Russia are classified as made roads and common 
roads. Made roads are comparable with ordinary European 
roads and common roads with bad European roads. But 
even the main made roads are in a bad state. The roads out 
of Moscow, for example, would raise a storm of protest in 
any country town in England. 

On October 1, 1921, the total length of made roads in 
37 provinces of European Russia was 13,826 versts and com- 
mon roads 111,318 versts. The condition of these roads pre- 
war was never very good, and during the war and the civil 
war they naturally deteriorated, owing to their relatively 
greater use because of the deficiencies of the railways and the 
disorganization of water transport. Among other things part 
of the Volga was held for a long period by invading armies. 
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Also during these disturbed periods the repair of the roads 
was not adequately carried on. 

It is significant of the importance the Soviet Government 
attaches to roads that, although the Transport organization 
only asked for a sum of about 2,500,000 Tchervonetz roubles 
for 1923-24, the Government increased this to over 3,700,000 
Tchervonetz roubles. 


INTERNAL WATER TRANSPORT 


The great natural waterways of European Russia have 
played a great part in Russian history and in Russian national 
life. -The Volga is the greatest river in Europe and is the 
great connecting link between north and south, as it rises in 
the Valdai Hills and discharges into the Caspian Sea. 

Canal links have been built in past years which connect 
the Neva of Leningrad, running into the Gulf of Finland, with 
the Volga, and it is possible to voyage continuously from the 
Baltic to the Caspian. 

The navigable rivers of the Soviet Union in Europe and 
Asia were calculated in 1923 to have a total extent of 
249,687 versts, of which 40,000 versts were served by the 
Government Internal Water Transport Fleet. Privately 
owned ships traded on these waters as well as Government 
ships over a total length of 83,560 versts. Another 166,127 
versts of river in the Soviet Union were only used for the 
water-carriage of timber from the forests. A great deal of 
dredging was done in 1923, 774,000 cubic sazhens of soil 
being removed from river channels. Canals connecting rivers 
added another 3,736 versts. 

In 1922 a length of 29,299 versts was buoyed for navigation 
and 16,267 versts showed lights at night. In 1923 this had 
diminished to 24,057 versts buoyed and 11,790 versts lighted, 
the diminution being partly a question of lack of money and 
partly a question of concentration on important waterways. 


Nationalized and Privately Owned Ships 


The shipping and property of the big shipowners was 
nationalized by a decree of January 5, 1918, only the property 
of small traders being left in private hands, but at a later 
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date 336 small steamers with 15,812 indicated horse-power 
and 503 sailing ships or barges were returned to their former 
owners, and 105 steamers of 10,818 indicated horse-power 
and 1,115 other vessels (not steamships) were transferred to 
various Industrial Unions. 

As the result of these measures the Commissariat of Trans- 
port in 1923 controlled 3,623 steamships of 723,453 indicated 
horse-power and 7,687 other vessels (not steamships) with a 
tonnage capacity of 337,843,000 poods. Of the steamships 
only about 50 per cent. were in working order and of the 
other vessels about 44 per cent. About 17 per cent. of the 
steamers were considered as reserve and about 11 per cent. 
of the other vessels. Reserve ships were those needing only 
comparatively small repairs to put them into working con- 
dition. 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE STATE INTERNAL WATER TRANSPORT FLEET 
IS SHOWN IN THE TABLE BELOW 


Number. : H orse-power. 
Total steamships. . . . . 3,623 723,453 
Workings. 1 Rass. traeesey es 1,819 435,554 
JROSERV Om sk oy ee SPP ey ten, ots 638 138,624 
ABEYGISAEY Sirs ae a, SR Se ee 1,166 149,275 

Cargo it 

Number. in 1,000 pods. 
Total other vessels (not steam- 

(Sua OSH) ~Se gpi sah ayes Speen sated A 7,687 337,842 
Working th wath ibook Me 3,397 177,501 
WResenyel Meese Teil as oy - 875 39,855 
Laidsupwiroe 25c8ne be iste 3,415 120,486 


The third group of laid-up ships in the foregoing table is 
practically equivalent to scrapped ships. 

The fleet so constituted works on the Volga and the internal 
waterways of European Russia and also on the Aral Sea, 
the Amu-Darya (Bokhara and Khiva) and the River Amur. 


¥ 
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Cargo and Passengers 


The table given below shows the comparative figures 
for the transport of cargo and passengers from 1913 to 
1923. It is probable, however, that the figures for 1913 
are understated and the relative decline is greater than 
appears :— 


Cargo AND PASSENGERS TRANSPORT ON INTERNAL WATERWAYS OF 
RuvussIA 


Per cent.| Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 


1913. in 1913. | in 1921. | in 1922. | in 1923 


Cargo in 1,000 poods | 2,750,600; 100 27 24 22 
Pood-versts in mil- 

HONS atic arias He 2,020,057} 100 26 26 23 
Passengers (numbers)| 11,041,321 5,454,000/4,911,000)8,218,356 


The disorganization of water transport is thus seen to be 
greater than that of the railways, which is partly to be accounted 
for by the fact that the Government Internal Water Trans- 
port Service is a new fleet, whereas the railways were largely 
under Government management before the war, but even 
more largely to the fact that the eastern waters and much 
of the Volga were cut off from communication with the capital 
for lengthy periods. 


Finance of Internal Water Transport 


The total expenses of the fleet in 1922-23 were calculated 
as 39,745,955 roubles, of which it was expected that receipts 
would cover 20,597,691 roubles, but in point of fact the 
estimate was largely exceeded, the receipts being 34,068,693 
roubles, or 165 per cent. of the estimate. This result was due 
largely to the very greatly increased passenger service, which 
increased to more than twice the figure of the previous year. 
Since 1921 the expenses of wages have been reduced by a 
drastic cutting down of the staff to one-third of the number 
in summer and one-quarter the number in winter. 
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OcEAN TRANSPORT 


Sea transport in Russia has suffered as a result of the 
World War and the revolution more than other forms of trans- 
port, but since 1922 the process of renewal has begun and is 
being effectively carried on. 

The sea-going ships of Russia before the war were divided 
into those privately owned and those of the Volunteer Fleet. 
The privately owned were again divided into ocean-going 
ships and those concerned with the coastal trade. 

The administration of ocean transport is now divided 
between the Commissariat of Transport and Communications 
and the Commissariat for Foreign Trade, which controls the 
port of Leningrad and the present Volunteer Fleet. The 
administration of Ports and Docks and the administration 
of the Government Ocean Trading Fleet are separated from 
each other under the general control of the Commissariat 
of Transport and Communications. 

Despite all difficulties, the development of ocean transport has 
contributed in a marked degree to the revival of Russia, as the 
development of export and import has renewed the activity of 
the ports, and this has reacted on the activity of coastal trade 
and trade along the internal waterways and railways of Russia. 

In 1913 the value of the trade carried by sea exceeded that 
carried by land by 73 per cent., according to value and by 
177 per cent. according to weight. 

The distribution of trade according to ports before the 
war was: southern ports, 44 per cent.; Baltic ports, 48 per 
cent.; northern and eastern ports, 8 per cent. 


Present Sea Transport Resources 


Government Trade Fleet—On June 1, 1923, there were 800 
ships of tonnage of over 26,000,000 poods at the disposal 
of the Government. Of these, however, only 249 ships were 
suitable for general ocean transport, the remainder being of 
a more limited or more special character. 

Of these 800 ships, however, only about half were in use ; 
40 per cent. were under repair or in need of repair and 10 
per cent. were worn out. The distribution of these ships is 
seen in the following table :— 
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Total no. Tonnage Fit for Tonnage 
Seas. of in general in 
ships. poods. transport. poods. 
Northern 108 1,118,260 24 955,120 
Balticu racine en 44 4,976,000 27 4,880,195 
Black Sea and Sea of 
Azov 304 6,596,288 67 4,074,950 
Caspian Sea 344 13,638,000 131 4,718,000 
Tota mn 5 SEAS 800 26,328,548 249 14,628,265 


The cargo turnover of the ports on these seas is given 
below in thousand pood units :— 


Seas. 1913. 1921. 1922. 19238. 
White Sea . é WES e227, 21,220 32,961 35,410 
Baltic (Leningrad). 445,945 26,591 75,363 45,278 
Black Sea and Sea of 
ANTON satirist ote 1,193,353 19,693 80,697 119,059 
Pacific Ocean . 96,966 34,073 45,582 49,049 
Caspian Sea 436,051 | 241,621 257,663 175,091 
ToTAaL 2,285,542 | 343,198 492,266 423,887 
This cargo turnover is divided between :— 
Ocean voyages 1,283,100 63,019 185,103 185,014 
Short coastal voyages 950,767 | 161,795 299,571 230,679 
Long coastal voyages 66,039 — = = 


The coastal trade is carried exclusively in Russian bottoms, 
but the ocean-going trade was mostly carried in foreign ships. 

In the year 1923 of the amounts of cargo given above only 
18 per cent. were carried in Russian bottoms to ports of the 
Baltic (Leningrad), 3 per cent. in Russian bottoms to ports 
of the Northern Ocean, and only 1-7 per cent. in Russian 
bottoms to ports of the Black Sea and Sea of Azov. 

The Russian Volunteer Fleet—This fleet is under the 
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administrative control of the Commissariat of Foreign Trade, 
and in the middle of 1923 it had at its disposal the following 
ships :— 


Far Eastern waters . : . 11 Ships and 3 Chartered Ships 
European waters = c 3 5 Ships 


That is to say, that in 1923 the Russian Volunteer Fleet 
had at its disposal a tonnage equivalent to about half of that 
owned pre-war. And this is a very remarkable achievement 
when the history of the Volunteer Fleet is considered. 

The Volunteer Fleet was established in Russia in the year 
1878 as a result of a national subscription. Its original pur- — 
pose was to strengthen Russian maritime resources, and it 
began with three ships, steamers, the Russia, the Petrograd 
and the Moscow. Soon after this a fourth ship, the Nijni- — 
Novgorod, was added. ‘The fleet was under the administrative 
control of the old Ministry of Trade and Industry. 

By 1916 the Russian Volunteer Fleet had become a great 
undertaking, with a flotilla of ocean-going steamships. The 
number of ships in 1916 were 44 of a total tonnage of 97,000, 
and in addition to these ships the Volunteer Fleet owned, 
in Russian ports and abroad harbours, floating docks, work- 
shops, barges, cranes, stores and a mass of technical material 
of various kinds. Some of these vessels of the Volunteer 
Fleet were transferred in the early part of the World War, 
by arrangement with the Allies, to strengthen the transport 
forces of the power united against the Central Powers. After 
the 1917 revolution a special Government contract was made 
by which some of the units of the Volunteer Fleet were taken 
as a special time-charter. From that time onward the state 
of the Volunteer Fleet became worse and worse. During the 
civil war in Russia temporary Governments, set up in opposition 
to the Bolsheviks, occupied the Arctic ports, those on the Black 
Sea and Sea of Azov. When these Governments collapsed 
and their military and naval forces were withdrawn they took 
steamers of the Volunteer Fleet abroad with them. Some 
of the ships were sold abroad for practically nothing. Others 
were actually sold in order to pay for fuel or to pay the wages 
of the crew. And of the equipment of these ports belonging 
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to the fleet, such as cranes, barges or motor boats, some were 
taken abroad and some simply spoiled or abandoned in such 
a way as to be useless. The final blow was in May, 1921, 
when Anti-Bolshevik forces captured Vladivostock and with 
it the ships and property and Volunteer Fleet. 


| Revival of the Volunteer Fleet 


The revival of the Volunteer Fleet began in January, 1922 ; 
new directors were appointed in place of those who had fled 
from the country with the adversaries of the Soviet Govern- 
ment and the fleet began again with three steamers at its 
disposal. The state of the fleet in 1923 had already much 
improved, and the Government is now gradually getting pos- 
session again of its foreign property. Numerous legal actions- 
were initiated by the Soviet Government with the object of 
obtaining the return of ships and technical material. 

Up to the end of 1924 there had been returned to the 
Soviet Government all its former property in Russia and many 
of the ships taken abroad. 

At the present time all the largest ships of the Volunteer 
Fleet are marked A 1 at Lloyd’s. Some of the ships trade 
between Leningrad and England and thence to the Black 
7 Sea, but for the most part the fleet now—as before the war— 
serves the Far East. The Volunteer Fleet provides routes 
along the eastern coast from Vladivostock to Kamchatka 
and Sakhalin, from Nikolayevsk to the River Amur and to the 
ports of China and Japan. From the time of the opening 
of the route to Vladivostock up to January 1, 1924, 368 
journeys were made from Europe to that port and 40,677 
passengers were carried and 4:12 million poods of cargo. 

The programme of the Volunteer Fleet in 1924 included 
regular voyages from Vladivostock to the coast of Kamchatka 
and regular services between Vladivostock and the following 
ports—Nikolayevsk, Alexandrovsk, and other Eastern ports— 
all in Russian territory. The programme also included 
regular sailings to Shanghai, Kobe, and other ports of China 
and Japan. 

It is expected that the freight turnover in the Far East 
will reach the pre-war standard in five years’ time. The 
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present fleet has about 35 per cent. of the cargo-carrying 
capacity of the pre-war fleet. It is, therefore, proposed to 
build 19 new vessels, according to Lloyd’s A 1 specification, 
for passengers and cargo and suitable for winter navigation. 
All ships will be equipped with steam heating, electric lighting 
and ventilation. 


Finance of Nationalized Shipping 


The Government Trade Fleet, at the time of its transfer 
to the administration which now controls it, was hardly in 
need of repair, and it had to spend three times the amount 
allowed it on repairs, taking the extra money from profits 
of its working and credit operations of the department. From 
the beginning of the operations of the Government Trade 
Fleet up to October 1, 1923, there was a total deficit on 
working of 992,778 Tchervonetz roubles, or roughly £100,000. 
The operations of the fleet yielded a profit in the Arctic 
Ocean and in the Caspian, which was slightly more than the 
loss on the Baltic Trade. The chief loss of about £100,000 
was on the transport operations in the Black Sea and the 
Sea of Azov. 

The tendency is to reduce working costs and increase 
efficiency however. On January 1, 1924, 5,900 persons were 
employed on the Government Trade Fleet. On January 1, 
1925, the number was considerably reduced. 


The Volunteer Fleet 


The financial position of the Volunteer Fleet in 1914 is 
shown below :— 


Capital. Roubles. 
By subscription ‘ 3 ‘ - 5 4,151,105 
For insurance . F : F . % 5,427,425 
Reserve . : . : A 3 Teo Os OORT Oe 
Value of ships. : : “ 7 - 16,297,351 
Immovable property , : . 3 926,070 
Liquid assets . : “ E ; 207,786 
Current accounts ‘ 2 5 j - 4,196,065 
Paper and securities i 7 A : 2,948,103 


At this period the Volunteer Fleet was known all over 
the world and had offices and agencies in 54 places abroad. 
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In August, 1924, the financial position of the Volunteer 


Fleet was as follows :— 


Roubles. 

Value of ships . j : < 2 2,297,002 
35 liquid assets “ 2 A : 86,260 

3 immovable property . ; C 450,918 


The Volunteer Fleet has its own flag and its various offices ; 
agencies and representatives in the Soviet Union and abroad 
number 214. 


Ports and Docks 
The ports of the Russian Soviet Union are now administered 


__ by a special department of the Commissariat of Transport, 


with the exception of the port of Leningrad, which is ad- 
ministered by the Commissariat for Foreign Trade. 

The total number of ports and harbours in the U.S.S.R. 
at present is 62, which are grouped as follows :— 


Ports of the first class 

Ports of the second class 

Ports of the third class 

Ports of the fourth class 2 

Small ports and harbours of relatively minor im- 
portance 5 : . : 5 : od 


oO Oo mF 


During the World War and the revolution the equipment 
of the ports suffered very severely. The ports changed hands 
and were the seats of hostile encounters, and during this dis- 
turbed period the service fleet of such vessels as tugs, barges, 
dredgers, floating docks, icebreakers, etc., was dispersed or 
mobilized by the different armies and navies for other purposes. 
In 1923 the number of service vessels available, after a process 
of weeding out had already been gone through, was 599. 
But only 10 per cent. of these vessels were quite sound ; the 
condition of the vessels is indicated below :— 


Per cent. 
Quite sound a F p 5 . 10 
Requiring comparatively shen ee ; : ee) 
Requiring more serious repair - : : ~ 40 
Requiring capital repair ; ; j i . 20 


Requiring rebuilding . ‘ 5 . . 7 10 
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Apart from the need of actual repair work as shown above 
70 per cent. of all the vessels required dry docking. 


Reconstruction of Ports 


Despite the great. handicaps indicated, the ports have been 
got into condition again and are now functioning. 

In 1920 and 1921 the majority of the chief ports were either 
closed completely to ocean-going traffic or in such a condition 
as to be unable to deal with any large volume of cargo. 

Thus, in 1920 and 1921, Mariupol, Kherson and Archangel 
were closed to ocean-going traffic and the ports of the south, 
Odessa, Novorossisk and Nikolayev had lost about 60 per cent. 
of their capacity for dealing with cargo. This was shown 
very clearly in 1921, when it was necessary to import 
food-stuffs through the Black Sea ports for the relief of the 
famine, and when even these, relatively small quantities, were 
only handled with great difficulty. 

By the middle of 1923, however, all ports had been dredged 
to a depth nearly up to the pre-war standard, and the cargo 
handling capacity of the ports was also up to a standard 
approaching that of pre-war. During the autumn of 1923 
a corn export programme was carried through and the southern 
ports especially passed through the ordeal brilliantly. 

In December, 1923, the cargo handled in all the ports reached 
72,000,000 poods. 


Finance of Ports and Docks Administration 


At the end of 1921 the total number of workers connected 
with Ocean transport (for at this period Ports and Docks 
and the Fleets were not separately administered) was 42,186. 
By July 1, 1922, a policy of efficiency and economy had 
reduced the number to 23,880. But by January 1, 1924, 
the number of workers on ports and docks was reduced to 
3,978 persons. 

This reduction of staff coincided with an improvement in 
the efficiency of organization and a general reduction of 
expenditure. Thus the estimate for the year 1922-23 was 
only 67 per cent. of that of the previous year. The income 
of the ports and docks in 1922-23 amounted to about £200,000, 


} 
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of which more than one-half of the amount came from the Black 
Sea ports, one-third from those of the White Sea and one- 
eighth from the Sea of Azov. The receipts from the port 
of Leningrad are not considered here, as the port was ad- 
ministered by the Commissar for Foreign Trade. The ports 
of the Transcaucasian Republics are also excluded from this 
calculation, as up to April, 1924, they were separately admin- 
istered locally and all their expenses paid out of receipts at 
the ports. From January to October, 1923, the Trans- 
caucasian ports made a profit of about £10,000. 

The estimated expenditure of all ports for the year 1923-24 
(excluding the Transcaucasian ports until April, 1924) were 
calculated at about £600,000, of which £150,000 was to be 
spent on new works. 


Arr TRANSPORT 
Deruluft 

The air transport between Germany and Moscow is carried 
on by the Russo-German Air Transport Company (Deruluft). 
In 1924 this company owned ten Fokker (F. 111) machines 
equipped with 360 h.p. Rolls-Royce engines. The distance 
flown is 1,200 kilometres—from K6nigsberg, in East Prussia, 
to Moscow. One stop is made at Smolensk, which is about 
half-way. 

The train journey Berlin-Konigsberg and air journey 
Konigsberg—Moscow takes 22 hours. The cost of the journey 
from Moscow to Kénigsberg in 1924 was 125 dollars with a free 
allowance of about 10 lb. of luggage. The number of journeys 
in .1922 was 113; in 1923, 155; and in 1924 and 1925 it 
rose above this figure. 


Dobrolet 
The Volunteer Air Fleet began operations in June, 1923, 

and the following services were open in 1924 :— 
Moscow—Kazan-Nijni-Novgorod. 
Tashkent—Verni. 
Khiva—Bokhara. 
Sevastopol-Yalta. 
Sevastopol—Eupatoria. 
Novo-Nikalaiev. 
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The total length of the airways is 6,000 kilometres, and 
17 aeroplanes were detailed for the service, 5 being employed 
on the Moscow—Kazan route, 3 operating in Turkestan, 2 at 
Sevastopol, and 1 at Novo-Nikalaiev. The Central Aero- 
drome is at Moscow and has Hangars for 10 aeroplanes with 
necessary workshops. Six aeroplanes are kept here in reserve. 

A further air service operating in Russia is a branch of a 
German firm, the Junkers-Dessau, and arranges aeroplane 
journeys from Stockholm across Russia to Teheran in Persia. 
Stopping places are Leningrad, Moscow, Kharhov, Rostov- 
on-Don, Novorossisk, Batum, Baku, Tiflis, Enzeli, Teheran. 
The company has offices in Stockholm and Teheran as well 
as in the Russian and Caucasian towns named. 


Posts AND TELEGRAPH 


The service of posts and telegraphs in Russia has been 
considerably developed since 1913. In 1913 there were in 
the territory of the present Soviet Union, 5,568 post and 
telegraph offices; in 1920 there were 7,000; in 1921, 9,417; 
and in July, 1923, 9,070. The number of post boxes has, 
however, diminished and is now about 80 per cent. of the pre- 
war number. Since the war there have been erected over 
300 radio stations, very few of which existed before the war. 

The Moscow Province is that best supplied with postal 
facilities, there being one office for over 9,000 people. The 
worst developed is in Turkestan, where there is one office for 
83,333 persons. 

The roadways, railways, waterways and airways over which 
postal communication is maintained is as follows :— 


Roads A - ; = - - 132,515 versts. 
Railways . : F - x See PRU SS 
Waterways . : é “ <5, 395059 nes; 
Airways . : : . s : 3,123" 335 


The added mileage of these ways is about 10 per cent. less 
than that of 1913, but the reduction is on roads, the actual 
mileage by rail, water and air having increased. 

Telegraph lines, on the other hand, have increased. On 
July 15, 1923, there were 116,293 versts of telegraph lines, 
an increase of 116 per cent. over the figure for 1913. The 
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wires increased still further to 122 per cent. of the figure for 
1913. 


The majority of the radio stations are receiving stations 
only, but there are 41 big receiving and transmitting stations. 
The big radio stations are distributed as follows: Leningrad, 
1 at Detskoe Selo, formerly Tsarskoye Selo; Moscow, 3; 
Ural region, Orenburg, Ekaterinburg, Ufa and Vyatka, one 
each ; on the Volga, Saratov, Samara, Tsaritsyn, Astrakhan, 
one each; in Caucasus and Trans-Caucasus, Vladikavkas, 
Tiflis, Batum, Baku, one each. There are stations in Siberia 
and the Far Eastern Province at Semipalatinsk, Petropavlovsk, 
Chita, Vladivostock, Oost-Kamtchatsk and Kamchatka, there is 
a station at Smolensk, in the Ukraine at Kharkov, Kiev, Poltana, 
Rostov-on-Don and Odessa, in the Crimea at Simferopol. 

It is by means of wireless communications that Govern- 
ment ordinances are frequently published and through the 
Radio Stations Moscow can get into touch with the whole of 
Russia. The ordinary telegraph of course runs to Leningrad. 

Russia’s postal arrangements are not yet quite completely 
re-established, but great strides have been made since 1921. 

Arrangements for telegrams are made with every part of 
the world. 

Letters and newspapers also can be sent or received from 
or in any part of the world. 

Parcels are accepted in or out with all European countries _ 
except Poland. In Asia with Palestine, Syria and Turkey, 
also with Cyprus. In Africa with the Union of South Africa, 
with Egypt and with Algeria. In America with United 
States, Canada, Argentine, Brazil, Venezuela, Cuba, Mexico, 
Peru, Uruguay, Chile. 

Australia—with South and Western Australia. 


Telephones 

The telephones, which were nationalized in July, 1919, are 
being extended ; trunk lines exist between many of the chief 
towns and cities. There are 1,290 Telephone Exchanges and 
102,000 telephone subscribers. The total lines exceed 70,000 
kilometres in length, of which inter-town (trunk) line com- 
munication accounts for 21,000 kilometres. 
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Volume of Postal Business 

The volume of postal business has shrunk very much since 
the war and the revolution. In 1923 the post carried about 
17 per cent. of the letters carried in 1913. And in the same 
year the amount of telegraph business done was only 42-8 per 
cent. of that done in 1913. 


‘ CHAPTER X 


Internal Trade 


HE New Economic Policy proclaimed in 1921 only began 
to show marked results in the statistics of internal 
trade in 1923. 

The establishment of Goods Exchanges in 1922 played a 
considerable and important part in the new order of things. 
At the end of 1922 there were 65 of such exchanges and at 
the end of 1923, 96; the number is now over 100 and a list 
is given in the Appendix. The increase, moreover, was not 
one in number only; the standing and influence of the 
exchanges grew all the time and it is clear that they must 
play an important part in Russian affairs. 

In 1923 a Commissariat for Internal Trade was created, 
and great efforts are now being made to foster trade by all 
means. 

The increase in the volume of trade is more marked in the 
provinces than in Moscow. Thus the transactions registered 
at the Moscow Goods Exchange in March, 1923, amounted 
to 110-5 million Tchervonetz roubles, and in March, 1924, the 
figure was 108-7 million Tchervonetz roubles (the Tchervonetz 
is a stable currency on a gold basis and its fluctuations are 
not great). But in the intermediate period, July, 1923, the 
figure had risen to 155-6 million Tchervonetz roubles, and in 
October, 1923, had sunk to 77-5 million Tchervonetz roubles. 
These figures give an index of the extent of the markets 
crisis of 1923. 

But the transactions registered at the Provincial Goods 
Exchanges show— 

March, 1923 . . . 43-9 million Tchervonetz roubles. 
July, 1923 . . . 73-3 million Tchervonetz roubles. 
273 s 
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September, 1923 . . . 75-9 million Tchervonetz roubles. 
January, 1924 . . . 88-4 million Tchervonetz roubles. 

(The last month recorded.) 

The transactions registered at the Moscow Goods Exchange 
include private trade and that of the various activities of 
the Government and also of Co-operative trade. But not 
all private or co-operative transactions are recorded. 

Statistics of State trade are given separately (as well as 
included in the returns of the Goods Exchanges) from October, 
1923, onwards, and show an increase of trade with some con- 
siderable fluctuations. 

The statistics of the trade of the Central Union of Co- 
operatives (the Centrosoyus) show a rise from 2-1 million 
Tchervonetz roubles in January, 1922, to 15-2 million in Sep- 
tember, 1923; a fall in October (the period of crisis) to 11-7 
million, followed by a rise to 17-1 million in March, 1924, 
with a fall in January, 1924, to 10-0 million. But not all 
trade comes within the purview of the Goods Exchanges and 
the statistics are very far from giving a complete idea of the 
trade that is going on. 


The Character of Russia’s Home Trade and the Peasant 


There are at the present time in Russia a large number 
of organizations by means of which the Government endeavour 
to take their full share of private trade. But the character 
of the Russian Market makes it very difficult for any Govern- 
ment organization to take part in retail trade. 

So much is this so that after an investigation conducted 
by the Commissariat of Internal Trade in 1922 it was stated 
that in the villages the whole of the trade is in the hands of 
the private traders and that in district (Volost), county 
(Uyezd) and capital towns of the provinces the private trader 
takes 80 per cent. of the retail trade. And the private trader 
in the retail business tends to purchase from the private 
wholesale trader or the semi-wholesale trader in the district 
(Volost) towns. 

The reasons for this are to be found poner in the existing 
conditions of life in Russia. 
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The vast bulk of the population of Russia are peasants 
with very simple needs and scattered sparsely over a gigantic 
territory. The dominating characteristic of internal trade 
is that of the small business selling all kinds of mixed goods 
like small and primitive village stores in this country. 

The distance between villages also plays an important part 
in Russian trade and has called into existence a numerous 
class of travelling traders, hawkers, who go from village to 
village selling household goods. For these reasons retail 
trade selling to the peasants is in the hands of small traders 
and for the same reasons retail trade buying from the peasants 
is in the hands of a large class of agents and buyers who go 
from village to village buying the products of the fields and 
gardens, buying stock and buying the productions of the 
peasant crafts, the different koustar industries. 

If the Government wished to compete in this retail buying 
and selling it would only be practicable to do so by the creation 
of a State service of agents comparable in number with the 
private traders. For the reason of the expense of the estab- 
lishment of such a service it is recognized that the Govern- 
ment cannot enter this market in any direct way and attempts 
are confined on the one hand to securing a fair share of the 
wholesale trade for the Government organs and on the other 
to regulating and regularizing prices through the medium of 
the goods exchanges. Another effect of the conditions of 
peasant life which call a multitude of little traders into existence 
is to make the co-operative form of organization one which 
peculiarly recommends it to the peasant mind. And the co- 
operative form of organization has made a great leap forward 
since the New Economic Policy was proclaimed. This is 
described in the chapter devoted to Co-operation (q.v.). 


Fairs and Local Markets 


The conditions of Russian internal trade are such as to be 
very well suited to trade through local markets. Before the 
war there were about 25,000 markets in Russia. The greatest 
market—and indeed the world-renowned market—was that of 
Nijni-Novgorod, which was held from July 15 to September 10 
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in every year. The pre-war turnover of this market reached 
£20,000,000 and business men and merchants from Asiatic 
Russia, China, Persia, Western Europe and even America 
met and bargained and bought and sold. During the revo- 
lutionary period the market was closed and in 1920 it was in 
a lamentable state of decay, its houses and booths fallen into 
ruin and in many places flooded. But it was put in order 
again in 1921 and reopened for the first time since the 
revolution in 1922, when its turnover was only about 
£3,000,000. 

In 1922 and 1923 the turnover was much increased and 
in 1924 the following important State Industries took part, 
viz.: All Russian Textile Syndicate with goods to the value 
of 18,000,000 roubles, Moscow Cloth Trust, Second Flax Board, 
The Ivanovo-Voznesensh Textile Trust, the State Non-Ferrous 
Metal Trust, the Urals Metal Trust, Military Industrial Trading 
Department, Urals Chemical Trust, Fat and Bone Trust, 
Rubber Trust, Central Paper Trust, The Metal Industry 
Bureau, Leather Syndicate, Khleb product, State Test Trading 
Board, Moscow Agricultural Trading Board, The Trading 
Board, Raw Leather Company, Moscow Trading Company, 
State Universal Stores (Gum), State Trading Board (Gostorg). 
Over 4,000,000 poods of goods were taken to the Fair and a 
large proportion of purchases were made by small co-operative 
organizations. 

The Nijni Fair was attended by large numbers of Eastern 
merchants as well as by those from Western Europe. Firms 
from Persia, Turkey and China were represented. To facilitate 
visits to the Fair a temporary Air Service between Moscow 
and Nijni-Novgorod was opened and the train service is good. 

Baku Fair is another important event in the new Russia 
and three fairs have been held since 1922. The sales at the 
Fair in July, 1924, amounted to 8,000,000 roubles, 76 per cent. 
to the Home Market and 24 per cent. to Persia, and the chief 
buyers were co-operative associations. 800,000 pounds of 
sugar at the Fair, supplied by the Sugar Trust, was all sold. 
The weight of goods brought to the Fair amounted to 1,160,207 
poods. From Persia came 435,828 poods of rice, 133,709 
poods of dried fruits, 30,000 poods of boxwood, 5,960 poods 
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of cotton, 5,189 poods of wool, 1382 poods‘of skins and 4,265 
poods of Morocco leather. 

Other large fairs have been held at Saratov on the Volga, 
in the Semipalatinsk Province of Siberia, at Murmansk on 
the northern coast, at Kharkov, capital of the Ukraine, at 
Kiev (the Kiev Contract Fair) and at Irbit, the famous pre-war 
fair for purchase of furs and leather. Very large numbers of 
small fairs are now being revived and are held regularly on 
definite days in all provincial towns and big villages. The 
sellers at these local fairs are not specialized traders but 
peasants bringing their own produce—agricultural, or stock 
or peasant craft as the case may be. 


Village Trade 


Private trade in the villages is carried out partly on a 
cash basis and partly by means of barter. The number of 
persons engaged in this trade, as hawkers, agents and the 
like, is estimated at 400,000, but of course the figure is only 
a rough approximation, as there is no means of arriving at 
a definite figure except by scrutiny of the statistics of the 
taxation records, which do not reveal the whole story. Village 
market trade is almost entirely in private hands. 


Private Capital in Wholesale Trade 


This is another department in which statistics are not 
exact, but certain information of value is quite definite. 
Thus private capital is by no means equally distributed over 
the different branches of the wholesale trade, in certain 
branches it enjoys almost a monopoly and in others it is con- 
tent with a very modest share. 

The meat trade is almost entirely in private hands in 
Moscow, Leningrad and the large towns, at least up to 90 per 
cent. 

In 1923 it was calculated that Government Departments 
controlled 80 per cent. of the general wholesale trade and 
that private capital took 20 per cent. Private capital, for 
instance, was very little interested in imported groceries, or 
in building materials or in metal products. 
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But the position is by no means clear. Up to the beginning 
of 1924 there was no accurate means of knowing what the 
amount of Government trade was nor even the number of 
Government trade enterprises (A. M. Leshava, Internal Trade, 
published by Economic Life, Moscow, 1924). 

But by taking statistics of the ninety-five largest Govern- 
ment trade enterprises one gets an idea of the general 
tendency. 


PURCHASES AND SALES OF THE 95 LARGEST GOVERNMENT TRADING 
ENTERPRISES IN 1922 anp 1923 In Goops ROUBLES 


Purchase. Sale. Turnover. 
October, 19230 os 15,000,000 33,000,000 48,400,000 
September, 1923 Seah Sos 27,000,000 63,000,000 89,900,000 


As September, 1923, was the month of the crisis in Russian 
trade the turnover is very much lower than in the three or 
four months following. 

The figures of the turnover of the Textile industry are 
particularly interesting and instructive. And it should be 
remembered that the 1923 autumn crisis especially affected 
the textile industry. Yet the trade grew very greatly. 

The turnover in October, 1922, was 10,000,000 goods roubles 
and the turnover in September, 1923, was 27,000,000. 

The amount of possible trade is, however, limited by the 
amount of the purchasing power of the nation and the national 
income has fallen very much. Professor Prokopovitch, 
formerly Professor of Economics in the University of Moscow,1 
using the figures of Mr. P. Popov, the Director of the Central 
Statistical Office, finds that the large-scale industries of Soviet 
Russia (exclusive of Siberia and Turkestan) produced only 
16 per cent. of the 1912 figure in 1922, the peasant industries 
produced 35-9 per cent. of the 1912 figure in 1922, and agri- 
culture produced in 1921 62-8 per cent. of the 1913 figure: 

Professor Prokopovitch then calculates the national income 
as follows :— 


1The Economic Conditions of Soviet Russia, P. S. King & Son, 
London, 1924. 
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Nationat Income or Soviet Russia iw Gotp RovusiEes PER Heap 
oF POPULATION 


1913. 1921. 
Agriculture . . . . . | 48 roubles 34 kopeks| 30-4 roubles 
TnGdUstry we ee ye | ee 53 3 . 5-1 a 
Various other branches. . | 30 oat GS re 3-1 Fy 


The figure for population in 1921 is taken as 115-6 millions, 
giving a national income of 4,500,000,000 gold roubles. 

Various Soviet economists make calculations which arrive 
at a very similar result. Mr. E. Preobrajensky, of the Financial 
Commissariat, calculates the income in 1920 at 44 milliard 
gold roubles at pre-war prices, and others give results round 
and about this figure. The table below is quoted from 
Professor Prokopovitch’s work :— 


ESTIMATES OF THE NATIONAL INCOME OF Soviet Russia In 1921-22 
(In milliard gold roubles) 


Preobrajensky (Commissariat of Finance) - : . 45-5 
Jurovsky (No. 1 of Economic Reconstruction, 1922) . : 4:0 
Russian Delegation at Genoa A : . ; : 4:0 
Russian Industrial Association (Paris) . 3 : ; 4-0 
Russian Banking Committee ‘ . 3-4-2 
Maslov (Russia after Four Years-of Revolution, 1922) . 3-3-4 
Hensel (Current Problems of Financial Policy, 1922) . 44:5 
Issatchenko (Economic Causes of the Peasant Fluctuations 

of Prices for Manufactured Goods, 1922) . 5 4:5 
Menkov (Current Problems of Financial a 1922) ; 4-5 
Sokolov (Zbid.) . e : wae 4-5 


From this it follows that the inhabitants of Soviet Russia 
produce yearly goods to the value of about 38-6 roubles, or 
3 roubles 20 kopeks a month, which is roughly about 6s. 6d., 
instead of an annual production of 101 roubles in 1913 with a 
monthly production of about 8 roubles 40 kopeks, or about 
17s. a month. What the fall to the rate of 3 roubles 20 kopeks 
means is difficult to imagine ; it is about one-third of the pre- 
war amount, which was low enough, but it is obvious that 
with such a restriction of production the purchasing capacity 
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of the country is very seriously diminished and more particu- 
larly the purchasing capacity of the peasants. 

Professor Prokopovitch concludes that it is not possible 
to revive the national economy of Russia “‘ while the political 
economic dictatorship of the Communists is preserved,” but 
the figures used by him refer to 1922, before the real effect of 
the New Economic Policy had shown itself, and a considerable 
revival has, in fact, already taken place and the currency 
has been stabilized. Nevertheless the limits of production 
under existing circumstances narrow the possibilities of trade, 
but the Soviet Government is showing itself fully alive to 
the need of helping the Home Trade and stimulating produc- 
tion to the maximum. 


The Development of Goods Exchanges 


As an example of State action in the sphere of trade the 
history and present position of the Goods Exchange (previously 
referred to) have a special importance. 

The internal trade of Russia is considered just as much 
the concern of the State as foreign trade, but it is directed 
by a different organization, having for its object the free play. 
of individual initiative guided along certain channels of action. 

In this guidance the. Goods Exchange play a large part. 
And it is the Committee of Internal Trade, in subordination 
to the Council of Labour and Defence, which sets up the Goods 
Exchange. 

The first Goods Exchange was opened in 1921 at Saratov 
on the Volga. By October, 1922, there were 33 stock exchanges 
and their number has grown gradually larger. It is typical 
of present Russian development that the decree sanctioning 
and regulating Goods Exchanges was promulgated on August 
23, 1922, a considerable period after the founding of the 
Exchange at Saratov and others which followed it. 

The Goods Exchanges may be set up either on the initiative 
of the Committee on Internal Trade or on that of local enter- 
prises, co-operative institutions, limited companies, or indi- 
viduals and the immediate administration of these bodies is 
carried out by the provincial or Gubernia Economic Commit- 
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tees, that is the local organs of the Supreme Economic Council. 

Membership of Goods Exchanges is purely voluntary and 
is open to—(1) State Institutions (engaged in industry), 
State Trading and Industrial Enterprises and their Associa- 
tions ; (2) Co-operative Societies and their Unions paying 
over a certain amount in income taxes; (3) Private firms, 
Private Traders or Industrial Enterprises paying over a 
certain amount of income tax; (4) Foreign Firms can join 
Goods Exchanges on the same terms as Russian firms or 
individuals. 

The Goods Exchanges make their own rules and are governed 
by a general meeting of their members, and pay their own 
expenses. 

For Government Trading organizations the registration of 
transactions is obligatory ; for private firms such registration 
is optional, but a considerable number of such transactions 
are registered. <A fee of 1'o per cent. is paid for registration 
and the conclusion of all bargains requires a stamp. The 
price-fixing function of the Goods Exchanges has a decidedly 
steadying effect on the market and the developing inter-town 
telephone system is used to make these prices prevail over 
large areas and the effect of the Goods Exchange in centraliz- 
ing demand and supply makes the operations of trade much 
more manageable than they would otherwise be. 

Brokers work in connection with the Goods Exchange and 
only brokers licensed by the Exchange are allowed to under- 
take business between buyers and sellers. Brokers are 
appointed by the Committee of Members which manages 
Goods Exchange business. A special quotations Committee 
has been formed consisting of the Chairman of the Goods Ex- 
change Committee, the chief Broker and a number of elected 
members, and this Committee publishes prices in a daily 
bulletin, which gives the previous day’s prices. Information 
about transactions outside the Goods Exchange is at the 
disposal of the Quotations Committee. 

Disputes are dealt with by arbitration with an appeal to 
the Gubernia or Higher Law Courts. 

All export and import business conducted inside the borders 
of the Soviet Union must be registered. 
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The growth of the business of the Goods Exchange may 
therefore be taken very conveniently as an index of the growth 
of internal trade generally. The total trade registered at 
the Exchanges certainly leaves out a good deal of private trade 
and the figures therefore understate the actual position. 
Taking 54 provincial Stock Exchanges in 1923 their turnover 
increased from about 44,000,000 goods? roubles in January to 
over 105,000,000 goods roubles in October. 

The figures of turnover of private trade on the Moscow 
Goods Exchange are given as follows :— 


TURNOVER OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE IN Moscow IN 1923 INSIDE AND 
OUTSIDE THE Goops ExcHAaNGE. (In goods roubles) # 


Month of, 1923. Turnover. 
January . 3 Z : 4 . 11,787,000 
February . ‘ 3 ‘ q . . 13,771,400 
March . : 3 : ? : - » 21,122,000 
April ; 3 2 : 3 : « . 13:275,200 
May : 3 : : : 2 , 16,123,108 
June : ; : ; : : . 29,973,500 
July i x : $ : é . 31,663,500 
August. j Z : . . 28,922,300 ‘ 
September F : : F ; .. . 21,542,000 
October . : : : E . . 20,900,900 
November ; ; : : : . 28,608,500 


What will ultimately be the relation of private and State 
Trading in Russia as regards their division of the Market 
it is as yet too early to say. In 1923 the importance of private 
capital appeared to decline relatively, but the statistics are 
not quite easy to interpret. Thus in 1923 the number of 
trading licences issued to private traders in Moscow fell during 
the year. But the percentage was not below 60 per cent. 
of licences issued, and the importance of the private trade is 
not only in the number of traders but in the amount of capital. 
And the amount of capital employed in business, State, Co- 
operative and private grew largely during the year. The 
following table shows how the capital in the Government 
Bank increased during the year 1923 :— 


1 Leshava, Internal Trade. i 


2 Goods roubles were a measure of value calculated according to the 
index prices of commodities. 


; 
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CaPITAL EMPLOYED IN TRADE IN 1923 In State Bank, Moscow 
(In million Tchervonetz roubles) 


Date. State. Co-operation. Private. 
January 1, 1923.02. 85-7 348-7 1-1 
Hébruary 15519232 ss 76:6 332-5 0-2 
Marehrl a TO28 ce 115:3 313-0 0-2 
PDT eh Oo ar rane a. te 235-2 411-9 0-2 
Mayle l92o0 os bo oe 351-5 545-4 4-4 
Junesl, 1923. 556°9 757-1 — 
deal $519290 283 chivn’. 649-4 810-7 — 
August 1, 192385 2) 6s 682-9 825-3 a 
September 1,1923. . . 548-1 960-8 10-0 
October-l.-l923°. =). 5. 427-4 1,005-9 44-4 
November 1, 1923 . . . 546-2 1,251-8 14-5 
December 1, 1923 . . . 436-6 1,344-9 16-9 


The general turnover increased 20 per cent., the Govern- 
‘ment turnover 45 per cent. and private trade 11 per cent. 
Trade is certainly growing and the incessant attention devoted 
to the subject adapts the conditions to suit the needs of trade. 
Excise duties and taxes are being reduced. Thus in 1923 
the excise duty on sugar was reduced by 20 per cent. (from 
5 roubles to 4 roubles per pood), that on salt by more than 
50 per cent., that on paraffin by 25 per cent. and similar 
reductions were made on other products. 

On another line of activity the organization was being 
changed and the tendency in Russia is from complexity and 
formality to greater simplicity and greater freedom. In 1924 
the decree dealing with Syndicates and Trade was nearly com- 
pleted, a new Government Control Organization was created 
and an elaborate Commercial Code brought forward for discus- 
sion by all interested departments and individual enterprises. 


Joint-Stock Companies 

The growth of Limited Liability Companies and other 
business organizations during 1923 and 1924 was very con- 
siderable. ‘Thus in the early part of 1924 about 96 Companies 
were approved. There were also approved Banks, Credit 
Societies, Pawnshops. 
The Crisis in 1923 

The effect of the crisis in 1923 is most clearly seen in the 
charts of Goods Exchange Turnover dealing with different 
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categories of goods. The curves for general manufactures, 
chemicals and metal, show a fall in the first three from July 
to October. The crisis was caused by the high prices of 
important manufactured goods and the extremely low prices 
of agricultural products. That is to say, 80 per cent. of the 
population (the peasants) were receiving so little for their 
produce that they could not buy. The reasons for the crisis 
(the Scissors) are complicated. The policy of the Soviet 
Government in buying cereals cheap inside the country and 
selling cereals abroad at a profit to help to balance the Budget 
has been blamed as one cause. The policy of subsidizing 
industry, of wrong costing systems, of industrial inefficiency, 
etc., etc., have also all been attributed their share of blame. 

But whatever the reasons, and the above played their part, 
the Soviet Government learned that the Economic machine 
of trade cannot be controlled in the Scissors way and that the 
interests of peasant and worker and of the State as represent- 
ing both have to be “clamped” together to secure a free 
circulation of the products of labour. The recovery from the 
crisis, the improvement of trade, reduction of prices and the 
expansion of the volume of business have all been witnesses 
to the fact that the Soviet Government is fully alive to the 
realities of the situation. The great expansion of Co-operative 
enterprise is one way out of the difficulties of combining State 
and private trading, but the Soviet Government have already 
shown that they do not intend to allow any economic ortho- 
doxy to interfere with trade and they are taking steps to 
make the success certain. 


Chambers of Commerce 


Four Chambers of Commerce are at present in existence 
in the Soviet Union, the North-Western District. Chamber 
of Commerce, the Russo-Eastern, the Azerbaijan and the 
Primorskaya or Maritime Chamber of Commerce. 

The North-Western District Chamber of Commerce in 
Leningrad was started on November 11, 1921. It is a public 
organization with the rights of a corporation and acts under 
the administrative control of the Committee for Home Trade. 
This Chamber of Commerce has published a Directory of 
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Russian and Foreign Business Men, and the directory (pub- 
lished at Leningrad in English in 1923) states that it has 242 
enterprises as its members. This organization is managed by 
a Committee of 5 members, elected at a General Meeting and 
its business is conducted in four sections: (1) Home Trade, 
(2) Export and Import, (3) Information, (4) Editorial. 

This Chamber of Commerce is in correspondence with other 
Chambers of Commerce outside Russia and with commercial 
and industrial houses. Enquiries from foreign correspondents 
are especially dealt with. 

The questions to which this Chamber of Commerce devotes 
itself are :— 

(1) Trade development of the district. 

(2) Problems of credit, taxation, relations between State, 
private and co-operative business, the organization of 
business in the villages; problems of flax-growing, 
butter-making, and the timber trade are considered. 

(3) Study of Foreign Trade. 

The Chamber of Commerce also studies questions of Tariffs 
and Transport, attempts to get taxation reduced. 

A very important function of the Chamber is joining with 
the economic organizations of the district in deliberations on 
trade and trade policy. 

The Chamber organizes co-operation between commercial 
and industrial enterprises, arranges their representation at 
fairs and exhibitions in Russia and abroad. 

A daily paper, the Commercial and Industrial Courier, is 
issued, and books on taxation, trade and currency transactions 
are also published. 

Certain special duties are carried out by the Chamber of 
Commerce with reference to the following: (1) Arbitration 
Court ; (2) Institute of Sorters of Goods; (3) Institute of 
Book-keepers; (4) Institute of Weighers and Measurers ; 
(5) The Flax Office ; (6) Credit Office; (7) Museums. 

The Arbitration Court is in effect a special Commercial 
Court whose decisions are binding. 

The Sorters examine goods for export and the Chamber 
declines a certificate if goods are not up to sample. 

The Book-keepers see to correct book-keeping and accounting. 
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The Weighers and Measurers deal with goods for Home 
Trade and the Chamber accepts responsibility in case of their 
default ; this section of the Chamber’s activities has a special 
subsection for the Harbour work. 

The Primorskaya or Maritime Chamber is situated at 
Vladivostock and helps to stimulate trade between Russia, 
Japan and the East. 

The Russo-Eastern Chamber of Commerce is in Moscow ; 
it is managed by an elected Committee of 15 members who 
appoint 5 directors. As well as the representatives of State, 
co-operative and private trade, this body includes represen- 
tatives from the Commissariat for Foreign Trade. The work 
of this Chamber is to encourage trade between Russia, Central 
Asia, Persia, Turkey, Afghanistan, China and Japan. 

The Azerbaijan Chamber of Commerce is at Baku, and its 
activities are particularly concerned with the development 
of trade between Russia and Persia. 


Licences for Trade and Employment 


All kinds of trades and employments have to pay a licence 
tax which varies according to the nature and extent of the 
occupation, and also according to the location of the employ- 
ment which is divided into five zones, with Moscow as a special 
zone of its own. 

Zone 1 includes some of the largest towns in Russia, such 
as Leningrad, Kharkov, Kiev and Odessa. 

Zone 2 includes 36 towns such as Archangel, Astrakhan, 
Vitebsk, Voronej, Samara, Tomsk, Vladivostock, Irkutsk, etc. 

Zone 3 includes 153 towns, such as Vologda, Vyatka, Kos- 
troma, Orel, Pskov, Simbirsk, Smolensk, Tver, etc. 

Zone 4 includes all other towns and places of town type 
(Settlements), also districts of governments of Zone 3 towns. 

Zone 5 all other places. 

The amounts of licences are given in the tables on the 
following page. 

The licences payable in trade and industry. 

The prices of the half-year licences calculated in Tchervonetz 
roubles and kopeks. 

(Regulation of Central Executive Committee and Soviet of 
People’s Commissars of September 12, 1923.) 
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A. For Trade Enterprises. 


I Hawkers, ete. 
II Temporary stalls, ete. 


10-75, 8 6 4 

16-75) 13-50) 10 6-75 

54 43 32 22 
165 135 100 67 
540 |430 |320 | 215 


51 
160 


B. For Store H ouses, attached to Trade and Industrial Enterprises. 


III Shops . 
IV Semi-wholesale 
V_ Wholesale 
Trade. Industry. 
III I-VI 
IV VII-IX 
V X—-XII 


10 


18-50 


34 


8 
16 
27 


6 4 
13-50] 10-75 
20 13 


C. For Industrial Enterprises. 
Classified according to number of workers employed. 


I (Not above 3). 
II 3-6 . i 
6-12 

12-30 

V 30-60 . 

60-100 . 

100-150. 

150-200. 

200-300 . 

X 300-500. 
500—1,000 

1,000 and upwards 


D. For 


I Small craftsmen, small 
clerks, engineers’ 
assistants, etc. 

II Clerks and employees 
in trade enterprises 
and co-operations . 

Managers of Trade 
and Industrial en- 
terprises 3 

Doctors, Dentists, 
Engineers, ete. 

V_ Soviet Directors, pri- 

vate directors, etc., 
agents, brokers, etc. 


6 


1,000 


24 


47 


5 


1,000 


4-25 


17 


46 


4} 3-25 
8-50} 6-75 
17 13 
25 20 
40 33 
64 57 
88 82 
128 121 
209 | 202 
405 | 405 
675 | 675 
1,000 | 1,000 


3 
6-75 
9-50 


2:25 


2 
4 
6-50 


5-50 


13 
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From a study of these tables it is quite clear that the Soviet 
Government is in a position to know with a fair degree of 
accuracy exactly how the population are employed and how 
industries and trade are being carried on. 


State Supervision of Internal Trade 


The New Economic Policy of the Soviet Union has not 
meant the abandonment of internal trade to unregulated 
private competition. Competition has its place and the fact 
that even the State enterprises are on a business: footing and 
have to pay their own expenses out of their own income makes 
competition keen. But at every stage of internal trade the 
State studies what is going on and guides and directs. The 
organization at present is not regarded as complete, it is sub- 
ject to change and modification, one might almost say, in- 
definitely, so long as the paramount interest of the State 
remains paramount. The capable business organizer can 
become wealthy, but the limits within which he can use his 
wealth are clearly marked. What the ultimate shape of the 
organization will be is only a matter for speculation, but the 
indications at present are that a State is being built up in 
which private capital and private initiative have a place, and 
a great place, but in which the private capitalist will be unable 
to use his economic power for political purposes. 


State Organizations for Controlling Internal Trade 


The Committee on Internal Trade, a department of the 
Council of Labour and Defence, is charged with the duty of 
studying the whole question and of embodying its decisions 
in decrees and regulations which are submitted for approval 
to the Council of Labour and Defence on the Soviet of People’s 
Commissars. 

In the gubernias of Russia the economic life of the district 
is supervised by the Economic Councils which act in their 
area as the Council of Labour and Defence does for the Union 
as a whole, and these Councils have committees for internal 
trade subordinate to them, their duties being defined as— 
supervising all kinds of trade in the limits of the district, 
harmonizing the activity of State and co-operative organiza- 
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tions, promoting the formation of goods exchanges and fairs, 
and working out projects for the facilitation of commerce. 
That this elaborate organization has been successful up to 
a point the statistics of internal trade in Russia already show. 
. Indeed this organization has already been more successful 
| than a great economist like Professor Prokopovitch thought 
| possible. And with the adaptability to conditions being dis- 
| played by the Soviet Union Government there seems every 
reason for thinking that the steady improvement will continue. 


CHAPTER XI és 


Foreign ‘Trade 


OREIGN Trade of the Soviet Union is a State monopoly, 
and all export and import is carried on by State Depart- 
ments specially organized for the purpose or by special 
companies created for the purpose, in which the State has an 
interest and whose operations it controls. When organizations 
in which private individuals and private capital take part are 
allowed to conduct foreign trade operations, it is by means of 
a Concession agreement, that is in effect a special law framed 
as an exception to the general law. The organization of 
Foreign Trade is divided into two sections : (1) that of general 
administration and regulation; (2) that of operation; this 
second section carrying on its work through a number of 
different organizations whose nature tends to become 
specialized and whose number tends to increase. 

The Foreign Trade of the Soviet Union was nationalized 
by a decree of April 22, 1918. At that time the Soviet Union 
was not in existence as such, and the decree emanated from 
the Russian Soviet Federation of Socialist Republics (Code of 
Laws, 1918, No. 33, Article 432). And the monopoly of 
Foreign Trade is based on this decree and on the decree of the 
Soviet of People’s Commissars—that is, the Russian Cabinet 
—of the R.S.F.S.R. on June 11, 1920 (Code of Laws, 1920, 
No. 53, Article 235). The first of these laws forms the con- 
stitutional charter of the Foreign Trade monopoly and was 
originally conceived in an exclusive spirit before there was 
any question of the co-operation of private individuals or the 
granting of Concessions. Even in 1920, when the second decree 
defined the rights of the Foreign Trade monopoly more pre- 
cisely, the People’s Commissariat of Foreign Trade was alone 
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entitled to trade and its direct previous consent was necessary 
to any trading operation outside this narrow range. And at 
this period the administrative rules were very strictly inter- 
preted, so that the channel in which trade ran was very narrow 
indeed. But the constitutional development of the Soviet 
Union has been very rapid and the policy of the Foreign 
Trade monopoly laid down in the two fundamental decrees 
has been subjected to legislative and administrative inter- 
pretation which has very much enlarged its freedom and 
opened up fresh channels along which trade may flow. The 
principle of Government or State monopoly. has not been 
abandoned, but it is now interpreted in a spirit which 
allows of a great diversity of forms and, what is perhaps most 
important, allows of the co-operation of private enterprise 
and initiative. These constitutional changes have come about 
for the most part since the proclamation of the New Economic 
Policy in 1921, for this carried with it the necessity—specially 
and openly recognized—of reducing formalities to the minimum 
compatible with Government policy and consequently gave 
a great deal of individual freedom to separate Government 
Departments, to Co-operative Societies, to State concerns 
formed by Government Departments and, under definite forms 
laid down by decree, to private capital and individuals. Legis- 
lation and the interpretation of legislation since 1921 has, 
in the words of Russian Information and Review, “ empowered 
a number of State enterprises to enter the foreign market 
and has simplified the method of transacting business, it has 
extended the rights of State institutions and co-operative 
organizations and it has created joint-stock companies, some 
of them with the participation of private capital, for purposes 
of conducting trade, and maintaining economic relations with 
other countries.” The laws and interpretations of laws 
referred to are particularly the resolution of the Presidium of 
the All-Russian Central Executive Committee and of the 
Council of Labour and Defence of October 16, 1922 (Code of 
Laws, 1922, No. 65, Article 846) and the Decree of the All- 
Russian Central Executive Committee and the Council of 
Labour and Defence of April 12, 1923 (Code of Laws, 1923, 
No. 31, Article 345). The Soviet Union was only formed in 
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1923, and legislation prior to that was chiefly carried out by 
the B.S.F.S.R. and applied in the other Republics either by 
their passing similar or identical legislation or by entering 
into treaty agreement to observe the same laws. Thus the 
Ukrainian Socialist Soviet Republic, now a constituent member 
of the Soviet Union, passed the same legislation. But in 
the case of Transcaucasia the Foreign Trade monopoly came 
into existence not by a legislative act of the Government of 
that body, but by a treaty of Economic Union with the 
R.S.F.S.R. 

There are, therefore, some minor differences between the 
constituent Republics with regard to the Foreign Trade 
monopoly, but not of a character sufficient to affect the 
principle of the State control of Foreign Trade. On the 
formation of the Union the general declaration was adopted 
that ‘“‘the direction of foreign trade appertains to the juris- 
diction of the Union,” and it is one of the “‘ reserved subjects ” 
in which Soviet Union control is supreme. 


The Commissariat of Foreign Trade 


The People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade was estab- 
lished by Articles 49 and 51 of the Constitution of the Soviet 
Union and is governed by the regulations of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Union of November 12, 1923. 
These regulations considerably modify the pre-existing organi- 
zation. The Commissariat of Foreign Trade itself is now purely 
administrative ; the actual trade is carried out either by the 
State Trading Board (the Gostorg) or by joint-stock companies 
established for the purpose or through the activities of the 
Co-operative Societies or of other than the Gostorg Govern- 
ment Departments. The People’s Commissariat of Foreign 
Trade has its own representatives on the Council of People’s 
Commissars and it has its own representatives abroad 
who are on the footing of diplomatic representatives in the 
countries to which they are accredited. 

The functions of the People’s Commissariat of Foreign Trade 
are defined as follows :— 


(a) The drawing up and the carrying out of general measures 
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for the development of trade relations between the Union and 
foreign countries in the interests of the Union as a whole as 
well as of its Constituent Republics. 

(5) The elaboration of an export and import plan for the 
U.S.S.R. 

(c) The application of export and import plans and the 
supervision of transactions connected with foreign trade 
irrespective of whether such trade is carried on by special 
commercial, central, local, or foreign organizations of the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade, or by joint-stock 
and other companies for purposes of foreign trade. 

(d) To deal with questions relating to Customs policy, as 
well as the administration of the Customs of the U.S.S.R. 

(e) The participation in the delegations of the U.S.S.R. at 
International congresses and conferences for the conclusion of 
commercial treaties and agreements relating to foreign trade 
as well as the participation in the discussion of questions to 
be submitted to such congresses and conferences. 

(f) The discussion of regulations for placing various branches 
of foreign trade on a concession and joint-stock company basis, 
as well as the organization of mixed and other companies and 
institutions in connection with foreign trade. 

(g) To advise the Chief Concession Committee regarding 
questions of the registration of foreign firms which are soliciting 
permission to carry on business in the territory of the U.S.S8.R. 

(4) The regulation of the export-import activities of in- 
stitutions, organizations, and persons carrying on foreign 
trade ; the general control and supervision of all such foreign 
trade operations, the supervision of exact and proper execution 
of all rules and regulations relating to the monopoly of foreign 
trade. 

(4) To work out all questions securing the interests of 
foreign trade in connection with sea, river, railway and air 
transport, insurance, warehousing and bills of lading trans- 
actions and their co-ordination with their respective organi- 
zations. 

(j) The control of the activity of commercial ports which 
are within the jurisdiction of the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade. 
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The Composition of the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade 


The Commissariat for Foreign Trade is composed of the 
People’s Commissary and his Collegium, the Secretariat and 
seven Administrative Boards. 

(2) The People’s Commissary and his Collegium direct the 
general management of foreign trade as a whole and decide 
all the most important questions in connection with the 
foreign trade of the Union. 

(6) The Secretariat has to conduct the office routine corre- 
spondence on behalf of the People’s Commissary with other 
departments of the Union. The Secretariat has also to super- 
vise the execution by the Administrative Boards and the 
organizations of the Commissariat for Foreign Trade of in- 
structions issued by the Chief State Departments of the 
U.S.S.R., the People’s Commissary, the Collegium of the 
Commissariat for Foreign Trade, etc. 

The following are the duties of the seven Administrative 
Boards :— 

(c) The General Administrative Board conducts the general 
business of the Commissariat, it keeps staff records, inspects 
and organizes local departments, attends to the business 
requirements of the Commissariat for Foreign Trade, conducts 
publicity work in connection with all questions of foreign 
trade, etc. 

(d) The Administrative Board dealing with trading concerns 
and institutions gives general direction to the activities and 
co-ordinates the plans of operation of all concerns and in- 
stitutions working with State capital provided by the Com- 
missariat for Foreign Trade (State trading agencies, joint- 
stock companies and commercial departments of Trade 
Missions). This Board controls—within legal limits—the 
capital and material funds of the Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade, assigned for commercial purposes; it also controls the 
income from contracts signed by the People’s Commissary 
for Foreign Trade, as well as the profits derived from other 
trading concerns and establishments under the control of the 
Commissariat for Foreign Trade. 

(ce) The Board of Regulation gives the various departments 
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of the Commissariat for Foreign Trade guiding instructions on 
all questions of foreign trade policy and on the regulation of 
foreign trade, it draws up the import and export programme 
of the U.S.S.R. which is to be submitted through the State 
Planning Commission to the Council of Labour and Defence 
for ratification, it supervises the execution of the programme 
when ratified, fixes in consonance with the respective depart- 
ments the nomenclature and standards of export and import 
commodities, works out the quotas of export and import 
commodities and presents them for ratification to the Council 
of Labour and Defence among the commercial organizations 
and the various countries. It also issues export and import 
certificates and licences, regulates the export and import 
activities of all institutions, departments and persons engaged 
in foreign trade, supervises the exact execution of all legis- 
lative resolutions and regulations relating to the foreign trade 
monopoly, and organizes the participation of the U.S.S.R. at 
International exhibitions, etc. 

(f) The Economic-Juridical Board participates in the 
drawing up of trade agreements with foreign countries, in- 
vestigates the home and foreign markets, studies the import 
and export possibilities of the U.S.S.R. and works out 
measures for assisting the development of Soviet export 
industry. It works out the principles of customs policy, 
discusses questions concerning concessions and joint-stock 
companies affecting separate branches of foreign trade, collects 
foreign trade statistics, gives information and advice on 
questions relating to the foreign trade monopoly, conducts 
the preliminary negotiations in regard to the granting of 

‘foreign trade concessions, gives advice on questions of regis- 
tration of foreign firms seeking permission to carry on business 
on the territory of the Soviet Union, expresses its views on 
all juridical problems, co-ordinates the legislation on foreign 
trade, conducts litigation, particularly in respect of the in- 
fringement of the foreign trade monopoly, etc. 

(g) The Financial-Accounts Board deals with general 
questions of the finance policy of the Commissariat tor Foreign 
Trade, carries out financial transactions of the Commissariat 
for Foreign Trade, etc. 
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(hk) The Transport Board deals with all measures con- 
cerning the development of foreign trade in the sphere of sea, 
river, railway and air transport, insurance warehousing and 
other operations, it directs the activity of commercial ports 
within the jurisdiction of the Commissariat for Foreign Trade, 
participates in the drawing up and execution of foreign con- 
ventions and understandings relating to matters of transport. 

(«) The Chief Customs Board organizes and conducts 
customs institutions, participates in the elaboration of foreign 
agreements and conventions, especially those relating to 
customs. It works out a Customs Tariff, supervises the 
execution of measures taken to prevent smuggling. It also 
supervises the execution of all customs and allied laws, keeps 
a record of Customs statistics, etc. In addition there is a 
Customs Tariff Commission in connection with the Commissariat 
for Foreign Trade, which consists of representatives of various 
economic departments and which decides fundamental ques- 
tions on Customs Tariffs affecting not only the Commissariat 
for Foreign Trade but also other economic departments ; there 
is also an Inter-Departmental Commission composed of repre- 
sentatives of interested departments for the preliminary 
discussion and preparation of trade agreements and, finally, 
a central Committee to prevent smuggling. 


The Local Departments of the Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade 


The Commissariat for Foreign Trade has three local depart- 
ments :— 

A. The Official Representatives of the Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade at the Council of People’s Commissaries of the 
constituent Republics of the Union. 

The rights and duties of the Official Representatives are 
defined by the General Regulation concerning the Commis- 
sariats of the U.S.S.R. 

All the agencies and departments of the Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade on the territory of the Republics of the Union 
are subject to the control of the Official Representatives of 
the Commissariat for Foreign Trade at the Union Republics. 

The Official Representatives deal with all the money and 
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material funds on the territory of the Union Republics which 
have been placed at their disposal for the transaction of 
foreign trade, by the Commissariat for Foreign Trade and by 
the Government of any of the Republics. 

The Official Representatives of the Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade at the Councils of the People’s Commissaries of the 
Republics of the Union act through their respective boards. 

The Official Representatives in each of the Republics are 

charged with the following duties :— 
_ (a) The investigation of the home and foreign markets, 
export and import possibilities, as well as the drawing up of 
measures to facilitate the development of the exports of the 
Republic to which they are delegated. 

(6) To draw up export and import plans for their Republic, 
and to come to an understanding regarding such plans with 
the Government of the corresponding Republic. They must 
present their plans to the Commissariat for Foreign Trade, 
and are responsible for their realization. 

(c) The supervision of the foreign trade operations of all 
the establishment departments and persons on the territory of 
the Republic. 

(d) The supervision of the exact execution of the Laws 
and Decrees concerning foreign trade and the safeguarding 
of the monopoly of foreign trade. 

(e) The issue of licences and certificates for the import 
and export of goods within the limits of the quotas authorized 
by the Commissariat for Foreign Trade governed by the general 
export and import plan established for the U.S.S.R. They 
also issue licences and certificates for the export of goods not 
subject to limitations of quantity. 

(f) The control of the activity of mixed companies within 
the territory of the Republic. 

(g) The preliminary discussion of questions concerning 
matters in connection with the granting of concessions and 
the formation of joint-stock companies for carrying on par- 
ticular branches of foreign trade. 

(h) To give advice on questions concerning foreign trade. 

(i) The execution of all instructions and orders of the 
Commissariat for Foreign Trade. Similar official repre- 
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sentatives are also appointed in certain regions of the R.S.F.S.R. 

B. The Trade Missions of the U.S.S.R. abroad are organ- 
izations of the Commissariat for Foreign Trade and form at 
the same time a part of the respective Official Missions of 
the U.S.S.R. of which they are members. 

The Trade Missions of the Union abroad are appointed and 
may be recalled by resolution of the Council of People’s Com- 
missaries of the U.S.S.R. on the recommendation of the 
Commissariat for Foreign Trade in agreement with the Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs. 

At the Trade Missions in countries of special interest to any 
Union Republic, a representative of the said Republic is 
appointed. For example, at the Trade Mission in London 
there are representatives of the Ukrainian S.S.R. and of the 
White Russian S.S.R. At some Trade Missions the Economic 
Conferences, Commissariats and certain other central in- 
stitutions are likewise represented. These representatives are 
empowered to transact through the intermediary of the Trade 
Mission, export and import operations in the interest of their 
respective Republic or district. 

The Trade Missions of the U.S.S.R. abroad have the 
necessary machinery for carrying out their duties, consisting 
of two parts, regulating and commercial. The regulating 
duties of the Trade Mission are :— 

(a) To report on the general economic position of the 
country to which the trade mission is accredited. 

(6) To study the local market and to supply information. 

(c) To control the activity of mixed companies abroad. 

(d) To supervise the execution of trade agreements between 
the U.S.S.R. and the country to which the mission is accredited. 
They also participate in the drawing up of new agreements 
and understandings. 

(e) To superintend the trading activity in the given country 
of all the departments, establishments and citizens of the 
U.S.S.R., including the commercial section of the Trade 
Mission. 

The duties of the commercial section of a Trade Mission, as 
well as the question of commercial activity, in regard to foreign 
trade of the U.S.S.R. will be considered at a later stage. The 
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Trade Agencies of the U.S.8.R. abroad are appointed by the 
Commissariat for Foreign Trade and are responsible to the 
latter either directly or through the Trade Missions of the 
U.S.S.R. 

Trade Agencies are established within the territory of foreign 
countries with which normal political relations have not yet 
been resumed. The functions of Trade Agencies are in every 
particular case defined by the Commissariat for Foreign Trade. 
In most cases, the functions with which they are entrusted are 
those of regulation, but in countries where political cireum- 
stances permit, they also carry on commercial activities. 

C. Customs.—At the head of the Customs regions are officers 
whose appointment and recall rests with the Commissariat 
for Foreign Trade in agreement with the Council of People’s 
Commissaries of the Union Republics. The Customs regions 
comprise the Customs Houses of the first, second and third 
category, and also the Customs Posts. The duties of the local 
Customs institutions are :— 

To receive and to safeguard goods at Customs warehouses. 

To inspect goods and to determine the Customs rates applic- 
able to them. 

To supervise the transport of goods for export, coastal 
trade and transit. 

To release goods to the consignee. . 

To receive postal parcels, letters and printed papers, packets, 
and transmit them to postal establishments, to be 
handed out to the proper party. 

To protect depots. 

To take measures for the prevention of smuggling, etc. 

Customs Houses of the first category are set up at railway 
stations and at ports where there is a large movement of 
goods and where there is considerable activity. Customs 
Houses of the second category are set up alongside rivers, 
lakes, small seaports and main roads. All goods (except those 
the export and import of which are prohibited) and international 
postal packets, may be conveyed through the Customs Houses 
of the first and second category. Passengers and passenger 
luggage may also pass through them. Customs Houses of 
the third category are set up along roads. Through such 
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Customs Houses may be conveyed ordinary goods which do 
not require expert examination. Through the Customs Posts 
can pass passengers, food-stuffs and other goods in accordance 
with the rules laid down by the Customs Administration 
Office of the Commissariat for Foreign Trade. 


Organizations, etc., Conducting Foreign Trade in the 
U.S.S.R., their Rights and Duties 


In respect of the scope and character of the rights for carry- 
ing on foreign trade in the Soviet Union, the following groups 
have to be distinguished :— 

The Commercial Organizations of the Commissariat tox 
Foreign Trade :—Gorstorg (State Trading Agency), 
Commercial Sections of Trade Delegations and Trade 
Agencies. 

The State Economic Enterprises, and the State Institutions 
which enjoy the right of trading on the foreign market. 

The banks and credit establishments. 

The co-operative organizations. 

The joint-stock companies founded for purposes of foreign 
trade. 

Foreign firms. 

Other State institutions and enterprises, public bodies and 
private persons. 


1. THe CoMMERCIAL ORGANIZATIONS OF THE COMMISSARIAT 
FOR FoREIGN TRADE 


A. State Import-Export Offices 


These offices—Gorstorgs—are organized in every Union 
Republic. They enjoy the rights of juridical persons, and 
work under the direction and control of the accredited repre- 
sentatives of the Commissariat for Foreign Trade at the Council 
of People’s Commissaries of the Union Republics and under 
the general direction of the Administration for Trading Con- 
cerns of the Commissariat for Foreign Trade. The State 
Trading Offices carry on their operations exclusively on the 
territory of the Union Republics. The functions of these 
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offices at the present time are almost entirely directed to 
storing operations, chiefly of raw materials and food-stufts. 
The State Trading Concerns have the right to transact export 
and import operations. On the foreign market they carry 
on such operations through their representatives who are 
attached to the Trade Delegations, taking care at the same time 
to preserve their own interests. The right to transact com- 
mercial business independently is only granted to the State 
Trading Concerns in exceptional cases. 


B. Commercial Sections of Trade Delegations of the U.S.S.R. 
in Foreign Countries 


These Commercial Sections execute the programmes of the 
Commissariat for Foreign Trade for export from the U.S.S.R. 
to the country to which the Trade Delegation is accredited, 
and for import into the U.S.S.R. from that country. They 
transact trade-commission operations on the instruction of 
the Commercial Sections of the Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade, of State establishments and concerns, of co-operative 
societies, public, and private enterprises and persons to whom 
permission has been given to transact import and export 
operations. The Commercial Section of a Trade Delegation 
is, in its commercial activity, subject to the control of the 
Administration for Trading Concerns of the Commissariat 
for Foreign Trade, through the Trade Delegation. The 
Commercial Sections of Trade Delegations conduct their 
operations exclusively within the limits of the country to which 
they are accredited. The transaction of business in any other 
than the accredited country can only take place either 
through the respective Trade Delegation of the other country, 
or by special permission of the Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade. 


C. Trade Agencies 


These carry on commercial activity only in countries where 
political circumstances permit it. In such cases the business 
of Trade Agencies is to execute trade-commission operations 
on the instruction of the Commercial bodies of the Commis- 
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sariat for Foreign Trade, of State institutions and concerns, 
of co-operative societies, public and private enterprises, and 
persons. (Regulations concerning Trade Agencies has been 
ratified by the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade, 
March 31, 1924.) 


2. Tue State Economic ENTERPRISES AND STATE INSTI- 
TUTIONS 


A. State Economic Enterprises 


These Enterprises enjoy the right to carry on independent 
transactions of export or import of those classes of goods in 
accordance with the special Regulation. (Article 6, Regula- 
tion of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee and 
the Council of People’s Commissaries, April 12, 1923.) 
State Economic Enterprises may sell abroad only articles 
of their own manufacture, and purchase abroad only 
commodities which they require for their own production 
(and for the supply of their workers). They are not 
permitted to re-sell the goods which they purchase. Only 
in exceptional cases the Commissariat for Foreign Trade can 
grant to State Economic Enterprises the right to export goods 
not of their own manufacture. With the permission of the 
Council of Labour and Defence the sole right to purchase 
certain commodities abroad for import can be granted to 
certain State Producing Enterprises which are the exclusive 
consumers of the said commodities. State enterprises have 
the right to transact on the foreign market commission 
business relating to the import and export of goods. Such 
transactions can only be permitted by the organization of the 
Commissariat for Foreign Trade, if the latter is not in a position 
to carry it out through their own agency. The State Economic 
organizations conduct their transactions abroad in the follow- 
ing manner: The State Economic organization must inform 
either the Commissariat or the Trade Delegation in regard to 
every transaction proposed, and it has the right to commence 
negotiations if it received, in the course of forty-eight hours, 
no objection from the latter in respect of the proposed trans- 
action. When the negotiations are concluded the organization 
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is bound to communicate to the Trade Mission the conditions 
on which the transaction has been concluded. The Trade 
Delegation has the right to prohibit every proposed trans- 
action, only within a definite period after the receipt of this 
information, namely forty-eight hours for goods quoted at the 
Exchange, and five days in respect of other goods. A pro- 
hibition may be imposed because of the unsuitability of the 
proposed transaction to the general State economic plan, for 
political considerations, or as a result of the commercial dis- 
advantage of the proposed transaction, but in the latter case, 
the Trade Delegation which imposed a prohibition on the 
transactions proposed by the organization is bound to offer 
to the latter not less advantageous terms for realizing a similar 
transaction with another firm, or offer credit under export 
goods. For the conclusion of a long term commission agree- 
ment abroad the representatives of State Economic organiza- 
tions must receive, in addition to the consent of the Trade 
Delegation, the permission of the Central organization which 
delegated them, in agreement with the Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade. The representatives of the Economic organi- 
zations abroad conclude all their transactions in the name of 
the organization they represent. The transactions carried 
through by the representatives of the Economic organization 
are binding only on the Economic organization concerned. 
The responsibility of the latter is limited by the extent of their 
property, by which is meant property of which they freely 
dispose (Civil Code, Articles 19, 21, 22), i.e., property which is 
working capital. The State as a whole, the People’s Com- 
missariats, and particular departments to which the Economic 
organizations are subordinated, and if in their name trans- 
actions were not carried through, bear no real or additional 
responsibility for the transactions of the Economic organi- 
zations. In agreements concluded by State organizations 
abroad it is obligatory that a clause be inserted, whereby the 
other contracting party may present claims, that might arise 
from transactions exclusively to the given State organization 
in the name of which the transaction has been concluded, 
and repudiating any claims on the State or on other Economic 
organizations and establishments in the name of which the 
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transaction has not been made. (Note to Clause 5. Regis- 
tration of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee and 
the Council of People’s Commissaries, October 16, 1922.) 
All the financial resources of State Economic organizations 
abroad are in the current accounts of Trade Missions. Repre- 
sentatives of State organizations and enterprises who have 
obtained the right to enter the foreign market are for- 
bidden to carry on negotiations in respect of conces- 
sions, and generally, in respect of attracting foreign capital 
in the U.S.S.R. without a special permission to that effect 
from the Head Concession Committee at the Council of 
People’s Commissaries of the U.S.S.R. or of its representative 
abroad. 


B. State Institutions having Hepscaanlanes at the Trade 
Missions Abroad 


The rights of the State Institutions, which are entitled to 
have special representatives or agents at the Trade Missions, 
are defined by the decree of the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee and the Council of People’s Commissaries of April 
12, 1923, Article 5. The representatives of the State In- 
stitutions cannot conclude independent transactions in their 
own name. Transactions for any given institution are carried 
out on its behalf through the intermediary of the Trade 
Delegation, and in the latter’s name, although the represen- 
tative of the State Institution may conduct trade negotiations 
with foreign firms. While the State does not accept respon- 
sibility for transactions of State Enterprises, which have been 
permitted to enter the foreign market (see Section A), such 
responsibility is accepted in regard to transactions of State 
Institutions. The following State Institutions have a right 
to appoint representatives to the Trade Delegations, the 
Economic Councils of the Soviet Republics, the Regional 
Economic Councils, the People’s Commissariats, and certain 
other central institutions. The right to have a representative 
at the Trade Delegations has been granted to the above-named 
organizations in order to enable them to carry out export 
operations, which are necessary for satisfying the needs of the 
respective republics or districts. 
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Inst of State Institutions (Gorstorgs) which have Representatives 
on the Staff of the Trade Delegations of the U.S.S.R. Abroad 
In accordance with Chapter I, Article 5, decree of the All- 

Russian Central Executive Committee and the Council of the 

People’s Commissaries of April 12, 1923, “‘ concerning Foreign 

Trade ” (Code of Laws, 1923, No. 31, Article 343), Paragraph 

(6), Article 1, Chapter I, Instruction of the Council of Labour 

and Defence of April 18, 1923, concerning the application of 

the decree on foreign trade of the All-Russian Central 

Executive Committee and the Council of People’s Commis- 

saries of April 12, 1923 (Code of Laws, 1923, No. 32, Article 

359). 

Relevant Legislation —No. 1, Article 5. Decree of the All- 
Russian Central Executive Committee and of the Council of 
People’s Commissaries of April 12, 1923, Paragraph (b), Article 
1, Chapter I, instructions concerning the application of the 
decree of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee and 
the Soviet Council of People’s Commissaries on Foreign Trade 
of April 12, 1923 (Code of Laws, 1923, No. 31, Article 343, 
No. 32, Article 359). 

No. 2, Article 5. Decree of the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee and the Council of People’s Commissaries 
of April 12, 1923 (Code of Laws, 1923, No. 31, Article 343). 

No. 3, Article 25. Position of the People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Trade of the U.S.S.R. ratified by the Central 
Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R., November 12, 1923 
(see above Article). 

No. 4. Rules about the representatives of the Supreme 
Economic Council at the Trade Delegations of the U.S.S.R. 
abroad. (Order by the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade, March 30, 1923, No. 59). 

No. 5. Order by the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade, November 17, 1923, No. 58. 

Organizations—No. 1, Article 5. Central State Adminis- 
trative Institutions (People’s Commissariats and other central 
organizations) by special decree of the Council for Labour and 
Defence. 

No. 2, Article 5. Local State Administrative Institutions 
(Economic Conference of the Transcaucasian Federation, of 
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the Urals, Siberia, South-East and North-West Regions and 
Moscow). 

No. 3, Article 25. Union Republics. 

No. 4. The Presidium of the Supreme Economic Council 
based on a special agreement of the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade with the Presidium of the Supreme Economic 
Council. 

No. 5. Chief Electricity Board. 

Powers.—No. 1, Article 5. Have a right to transact import 
and export operations through their representatives accredited 
to the Trade Delegations. 

No. 2, Article 5. The right to transact import and export 
operations through the accredited representatives to the 
Trade Delegations of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade of the Union Republics at the Trade Delegations. 

No. 3, Article 25. They may appoint representatives in 
the regulating departments of the Trade Delegations in agree- 
ment with the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade and the 
Council of People’s Commissariesofthe Union Republics. Trade 
Delegations which have a Council become members of same. 

No. 4. Appoints accredited representatives to the Trade 
Delegations of the U.S.8S.R. in Berlin, London and Riga (for 
the Baltic provinces). 

No. 5. Appoints a representative to the Berlin Trade 
Delegation. 


C. Banks and Credit Institutions 


The State Bank and other Credit Institutions financing in 
accordance with their statutes export-import operations, 
have the right—(qa) To sell abroad exported goods, which they 
hold as a security, in case these goods have not been sold and 
the loan refunded by the owners at the time of expiration of 
the term in which the loan has been advanced ; (6) To sell 
abroad goods allocated for import into the U.S.S.R. on which 
a loan has been granted, if for any reason it is impossible to 
import same, and if they have not been cleared by the 
borrower or Trade Delegation within a week after it become 
known that the import would not take place ; (c) To transfer 
the lien on goods to foreign banks. (Decree of the Council for 
Labour and Defence of April 4, 1923.) 
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D. Co-operative Societies 


The Co-operative Societies, as a rule, carry on export and 
import transactions in accordance with the previously granted 
permission of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade. 
Two sections of the co-operative societies are exempt from 
this rule: (a) To the first belong the Centrosoyus and other 
co-operative societies holding an equivalent place in regard to 
foreign trade, Selskosoyus (Decree of the Council for Labour 
and Defence of May, 1923. Code of Laws, 1923, No. 42, 
Article 453), Ukrainian Co-operative Societies (Decree of the 
Council for Labour and Defence of February 15, 1924), and 
the All-Ukrainian Co-operative Wholesale Society ‘ Vuko- 
spilka ’’ (Decree of the Council for Labour and Defence, March 
5, 1924). The Centrosoyus (and consequently, also all other 
co-operative societies holding an equivalent position in regard 
to foreign trade) is entitled to transact export-import oper- 
ations with foreign national co-operative unions. The above- 
mentioned co-operative organizations of the U.S.S.R. have 
representatives abroad for the transaction of foreign trade 
operations, also these co-operative societies have a right to 
carry out export-import operations with private firms and 
concerns, on the same basis as the State Economic organi- 
zations of the U.S.S.R. which have a right to conduct trans- 
actions on the foreign market. (See above, B (a).) (6) The 
second group of co-operative societies, Vsekompromsoyus, 
Vsekoles, who have been allowed to have representatives in 
the Trade Delegations for the carrying on of export and 
import operations, enjoy the same rights of representation on 
the Trade Delegation as the State Institutions. (See above, 
B (b).) 


List of Co-operative Organizations enjoying Special Rights for 
the Transaction of Import and Export Operations 


Relevant Decrees.—1. (a) Decree of the Presidium of the 
All-Russian Central Executive Committee of March 13, 1922 
(Code of Laws, 1922, No. 24, Article 266). Order of the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade, August 1, 1922, 
No. 6262. Decree of the All-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee and the Council of People’s Commissaries, October 
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16, 1922 (Code of Laws, 1922, No. 65, Article 466, note to 
the Decree 7). 

(b) Decree of the Council for Trade and Defence, October 
19, 1923. 

2. Decree of the Council for Trade and Defence, May 9, 
1923 (Code of Laws, 1923, No. 42, Article 453). 

3. Decree of the Council for Trade and Defence of the 
U.S.S.R., October 19, 1923. 

4, Agreement between the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade and the All-Russian Industrial Co-operative 
Society, October 16, 1922. 

5. Agreement between the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade and the All-Russian Timber Co-operative Society. 

6. Decree of the Council for Trade and Defence of the 
U.S.S.R., February 15, 1924. 

7. Decree of the Council for Trade and Defence, March 5, 
1924. 

Organizations.—1. (a) Centrosoyus. 2. Selskosoyus. 3. 
Lnocentre. 4. Vsekompromsoyus. 5. Vsekoles. 6. The 
Foreign Committee of the All-Ukrainian Union (Ukrkoop) 
formed by the Vukospilka, Selsky Gospodar and the Ukrainian 
Bank. 7. Vukospilka. 

Powers.—1. Special representatives abroad entrusted with 
’ the transaction of direct operations with the consumers 
of the co-operative unions under the control of the Trade 
Delegation. 

2. The right to transact export operations in flax, tow, 
hemp and similar raw materials. 

3. Export and import operations on the foreign market 
with equal rights as Centrosoyus. 

4. The right of transacting export operations in flax, tow, 
hemp and similar raw materials. 

5. Appoints representatives accredited to the Trade 
Delegation. 

6. Appoints representatives assigned to the Trade Delegation. 

7. Have the right to transact import and export operations 
on the same basis as Centrosoyus. 


8. The right to carry out import and export operations on 
the same basis as Centrosoyus. 
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E. Joint-Stock Companies 


On a level with the above-mentioned organizations carrying 
on commercial operations there must be specially mentioned 
the Joint-Stock Companies, which are becoming of greater 
and greater importance in the Foreign Trade of the Soviet 
Union. The organization of these companies is determined 
by Article 2 of the Decree of the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee, March 13, 1922. In accordance with this decree, 
the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade organizes, with 
ratification by the Council for Labour and Defence, special 
joint-stock companies, Russian companies (i.e. with foreign 
capital only), and combined or mixed companies (i.e. with 
Russian and foreign capital). The joint-stock companies, 
whether they are mixed companies or State organizations 
and enterprises exclusively, are subject to the Civil Code, 
with the rights of private organizations. (Decree of the 
plenary session of the High Court of U.S.S.R., November 3, 
1923.) In virtue of this decision foreign trade operations of 
the above-mentioned joint-stock companies are subject to the 
same rules as private enterprises, i.e., they have previously 
to obtain a separate permission for the transaction of each 
foreign operation. In addition to these general rules, the 
rights and duties of each company are separately defined by 
the corresponding statute of the respective company, in which 
some deviation from the general rules may be admitted, for 
example, some of the joint-stock companies obtained the 
right to transact foreign operations for the export of products 
of home industries, as well as flax, tow, hemp, and similar 
raw materials, subject to the regulations defined for organi- 
zations entitled to enter the foreign market. (Decree of the 
Council for Trade and Defence, April 27, and October 19, 
1923.—Code of Laws, 1923, No. 37, Article 394.) 

In those cases where foreign capital participates in the 
company, the statute of the company can only be ratified on 
the basis of a concession, i.e., by the Council of People’s Com- 
missaries, through the Chief Concessions Committee. (Article 
4, Paragraphs (d) and (e), Decree of the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee and the Council of the People’s Com- 
missaries, March 8, 1923.) 
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Joint-Stock Companies for Foreign Trade with Special Rights 
in the Transaction of Export and Import Operations 


Decrees.—1. Decree of the Council for Trade and Defence 
of April 27, 1923 (Code of Laws, 1923, No. 37, Article 394). 

2. Decree of the Council for Trade and Defence of U.S.S.R., 
October 19, 1923. 

3. Decree of the Council of People’s Commissaries, April 
28, 1923 (Code of Laws, 1923, No. 96, Article 945). 

Organizations.—1. Khleboprodukt. 2. Lnotorg. 3. Ex- 
portkhleb. 

Powers.—1. The right to carry on export operations of 
agricultural produce, flax, tow, hemp, and similar raw 
materials. 

2. The right to carry on export operations in flax, tow, 
hemp and similar raw materials. 

3. Monopoly to export abroad all kinds of grain and oil 
seeds either as raw materials or as manufactured articles. 


F. Foreign Firms 


The rights and duties of foreign firms for trade operations 
in the territory of U.S.S.R. are established by a Decree of the 
All-Russian Central Executive Committee and the Council of 
People’s Commissaries of April 12, 1923. In accordance with 
this decree foreign firms may carry on trade operations in the 
territory of the U.S.S.R. and open offices, branches, agencies, 
etc., only on the basis of a concession, i.e., with the permission 
of the Chief Concessions Committee. State Institutions 
under the jurisdiction of State Enterprises, co-operative 
organizations, private concerns, and private persons are 
allowed to carry on foreign trade within the boundaries of the 
Soviet Union, provided they observe the established laws 
about foreign trade, only with firms which have received per- 
mission. Persons who are in the service of the Soviet Union 
are forbidden to accept any agency whatsoever for foreign 
firms or organizations. Citizens of the Soviet Union who 
are not Civil Servants may accept an agency for transaction 
of foreign trade operations only from such firms which have 
received a concession. The rights and duties of foreign firms 
are defined in greater detail in the instruction for the carrying 
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out of the Decree of the All-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee and the Council of the People’s Commissaries of April 
12, 1923. The following are the chief provisions of this in- 
struction :— 

1. By “foreign firms” mentioned in this instruction are 
to be understood individual or collective associations, joint- 
stock companies founded outside the R.S.F.S.R. and the other 
Union Republics, which have legally registered their trade 
activity. 

2. Foreign firms wishing to conduct trade operations or to 
open offices, agencies, etc., in the R.S.F.S.R. or other Union 
Republics must send in the required application with the 
appropriate stamps, to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade, furnishing the following information: (a) The name 
of the enterprise, its administrative bodies, sphere and place 
of activity. (b) Date of establishment of the enterprise and 
proof of its legal existence in the country where situated. 
(c) Date and place of confirmation or registration of the 
statutes or articles of association on the basis of which the 
enterprise acts in the country where situated. (d) Period of 
existence of the enterprise if such a period has been defined 
in the statutes or articles of association. (e) Share capital 
of the joint-stock company or limited liability company to 
which the enterprise belongs and the actual amount of paid- 
up shares. (f) General information whether the concern has 
had commercial relations with Russia in pre-war days and 
prior to 1917, and if so,in which region and with which firms. 
(g) Information as to any commercial relations with the 
R.S.F.S.R. and Union Republics (or with their trade repre- 
sentatives abroad) after 1917, and if so, names of these. 
(h) The proposed commercial operations of the company (ex- 
port, import or home trade), region of activity, nature of 
merchandise, proposed trading machinery, scale of proposed 
activity, amount of capital to be invested in the business and 
whether trade is on own account or on commission. (t) 
Whether the concern intends to give the agency for selling its 
goods to a State organization, and if so, approximately on 
what terms, or whether it intends to give the agency to some 
private person, in which case it is necessary to give the 
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surname, christian names and address of the person appointed. 

Note.—Foreign firms may present, besides the above- 
mentioned obligatory particulars, other documents ex- 
plaining the character of their enterprise. 

3. All the particulars mentioned above under the heads 
(a) and (e) must be supported by documents enclosed with 
the application (statutes of the joint-stock companies, trade 
agreements of the association, extracts from the trade register, 
etc.). These documents must be presented with copies, 
witnessed in the prescribed form by the accredited foreign 
organs of the R.S.F.S.R. Moreover, the concerns obliged to 
give a public account, must present a copy of the balance 
sheet and an account of the last operating period signed by 
an incorporated accountant, or Commissioner for Oaths. 

4, All the documents enumerated in Article 1 of these in- 
structions are sent to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade in three copies, verified by the concerns them- 
selves. 

5. The representatives of foreign firms, acting on behalf of 
the concern, are obliged to present a power of attorney, viséd 
at the Trade Delegation when making the application. 

6. Not later than within the month, after all the documents 
have been presented, the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade must give its judgment and reasons therefor, and all 
the documents with the resolution are sent to the Chief 
Concessions Committee, which examines them in its general 
routine. 

7. The permission is granted for a definite period, from 
one to three years. If the firm desires to extend the term of 
the granted permission, a corresponding application has to 
be made two months before the expiration of the period to 
the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade. 

Note——If the firm does not receive a reply at the 
expiry of the permit then the same remains automatically 
in force until the firm receives the reply to its application. 

8. If the firm does not start its activity within three months 
from the time a permit has been granted, the latter loses its 
validity. 

9. A foreign firm receiving a permit to transact business 
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operations in the R.S.F.S.R. and the Union Republics, is 
obliged to have a permanent representative, branch offices, 
etc., in the places named in the permit, at the head being a 
representative with power of attorney, having a permanent 
domicile in the territory of the R.S.F.S.R. or in the Union 
Republics. 

The designated person must be invested with full powers 
in representing the firm in regard to the R.S.F.S.R., the 
Union Republics, and private persons, in all legal and non- 
legal affairs, which may arise out of the activity of the firm 
on the territory of the R.S.F.S.R. and the Union Republics, 
bearing the responsibilities of an attorney, based on the 
trade operations of the firm transacted in the territory of 
the R.S.F.S.R. and the Union Republics. 

Note.—In case of temporary absence of the representa- 
tive, the latter must have the right, and is obliged, to 
transfer his full power to a substitute. 

10. Each foreign firm operating in the territory of the 
R.S.F.S.R. and the Union Republics is obliged to submit to 
the existing laws and decrees of the Government of the Soviet 
Union, particularly to the laws and decrees on State control 
of the activity of commercial and industrial enterprises, the 
protection of workers and employees, taxation and registra- 
tion, and publicity of its accounts. 

11. The firm is answerable for its activities in the R.S.F.S.R. 
and the Union Republics with all its movable and immovable 
property, wherever such is to be found. 

Note.—The property belonging to the firm and the 
profits accruing out of the operations in the R.S.F.S.R. 
and the Union Republics must be used, in the first place, 
to satisfy the claims arising from the operations of the 
firm in the R.S.F.S.R. and the Union Republics. 

12. The concession to carry on operations in the territory 
of the R.S.F.S.R. and the Union Republics loses its force : 
(a) At the expiration of the period for which the concession 
was granted. (b) If the firm ceases to exist abroad. (c) If 
the firm does not fulfil the obligations under which it was 
permitted to operate in the territory of the R.S.F.S.R. and 
the Union Republics. 
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The foreign firms registered in the instruction can be mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce and the trading exchanges 
(Circular of the Commissariat for Internal Trade, August 1, 
1923). 

the above it must be added, that the firms, the activity 
of which has been admitted by ratification of the Government, 
by a concessional agreement or by some other special legal 
arrangement, do not need any further registration (Circular 
of the People’s Commissariat for Justice, September 7, 
1923). 


G. Other State Institutions and Enterprises, Public Organiza- 
tions and Private Persons 


To this section belong all the State institutions, enterprises, 
and public organizations which did not come under any of 
the above-mentioned groups and private firms. They can 
all conclude foreign trade operations, but only with previous 
permission of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade 
for each business transaction separately, on the established 
basis. Moreover, they may sell their merchandise to the 
trade operating organs of the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade, which can realize the same on a commission 
basis, and generally give to the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade commission orders. They can send abroad 
their representatives with the permission of the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Trade to co-operate technically with 
the organs of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade 
in the export and import operations. As a rule those who 
receive a licence for the export and import of goods, have to 
execute the export and import operations through the machin- 
ery of the Trade Delegation, but if they should have more 
advantageous propositions from private firms, they have the 
right to conclude the transaction independently, but with 
the permission of the Trade Delegation, and the transaction 
has to be confirmed by the latter. (Decree of the Council 
of People’s Commissaries, April 12, 1923, concerning licences 
and certificates for export and import to the Continent, and 


Instructions of the Council for Trade and Defence, April 18, 
1923.) 
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General Methods of Regulation of Foreign Trade 
Operations 


A. Plan and Quota of Export-Import Operations 


The regulation of the export-import operations of the 
U.S.S.R. as regards quantity, nomenclature, and quality of 
the goods is drawn up every year by the People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Trade according to the programme, and confirmed 
by the Council for Labour and Defence. The quota of the 
basic article for import and export are fixed quarterly. Out 
of the planned quota, the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade assigns a suitable part for realization at the disposal 
of its agents in the different regions of the R.S.F.S.R. and 
the Union Republics ; moreover, the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade and its authorized agents divide the quota 
put at their disposal among the State producing institutions, 
co-operative organizations, mixed companies, and other 
bodies, which have the right to transact foreign trade export 
or import operations for the U.S.S.R. and which defines 
approximately in which countries the imported goods are to 
be bought and where the exported goods should be sold, 
ie., it allots the quota to the various Trade Delegations. 
The above-mentioned bodies which receive a definite part of 
the quota are responsible to the State for the exact fulfilment 
of these obligations, and in case of default they are subject 
to a monetary penalty in accordance with the special decrees 
of the Council of Labour and Defence. 


B. Regulations for Granting Import and Export Licences 


Certificates and licences are granted for carrying out import 
and export operations. Certificates are granted to the organs 
which have the right to carry out direct operations on the 
foreign market in those cases where the proposed import and 
export refers to goods for which permit was granted. In 
all other cases licences are issued. Certificates and licences 
for export and import for the quota and for the export of goods 
not coming under the quota are issued by the People’s Com- 
missariat for Foreign Trade and by their local agents in the 
districts and Republics and also by the Trade Missions abroad. 
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The Trade Delegations issue licences only for the import of | 
specified goods, and only in exchange for licences granted by 
the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade, and its local 
authorized agents. Certificates and licences for the import 
of commodities not specified but not prohibited to be im- 
ported, are exclusively issued by the People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Trade. Persons wishing to obtain a licence apply 
to the appropriate department (licence office) of the organiza- 
tion mentioned, which have power to grant licences, stating 
precisely the quantity and nature of the merchandise, terms 
of purchase or sale, and price. If any agreement exists, this 
has to be enclosed. Each licence issued must state in detail 
the kind of goods admitted for import, enclosing a detailed 
approved specification, if the nature of the admitted goods 
demands it. The licences obtained must be utilized through 
the appropriate Trade Delegation. Should the holders of 
licences receive more profitable propositions from private 
foreign firms than those made by the Trade Delegation, they 
have the right to make use of such private offers under the 
control of the Trade Delegation. Goods bought abroad, on 
the basis of a licence or of certificate, are imported into the 
territory of the U.S.S.R. on the basis of documents issued by 
the Trade Delegation in exchange for certificates and licences. 
(Every misuse of certificates and licences is punishable in 
accordance with Articles 136 and 97 of the Penal Code, and, 
where officials are concerned, also by Articles 105 and 110 
of the same Code.) 

The institutions mentioned above which have the right to 
issue licences, grant them only for the import and export 
of trade articles. All applications concerning the import and 
export of personal property must be submitted to the Chief 
Central Customs Department, or to the local Customs House 
authorities within the limits of their competence, at the place 
where the application is made, in accordance with the Customs 
regulations in force for property belonging to private persons 
going abroad. The export of personal property belonging to 
repatriated persons, refugees, or people who adopted foreign 
nationality is regulated by an appropriate understanding with 
the foreign State. Applications of citizens of the U.S.S.R. 
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regarding the import of personal property from abroad must 
be submitted to the local Trade Delegation ; in exceptional 
cases, if documents are at hand proving that the application 
is justified, the latter may be submitted directly to the Customs 
officials, when crossing the frontier. 

Applications of State, Co-operative, and other organizations, 
as well as of private persons, for export of samples of various 
articles, are examined by the Customs officials ; the quantity 
and nature of these samples to be imported is determined by 
the Chief Customs Authorities and the State Planning Com- 
mission of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade. The 
export of goods for consumption in excess of the normal require- 
ments of an individual person, may be permitted by the local 
Customs authorities, on condition that export only occasionally 
takes place. Parcels from abroad, for other than trade pur- 
poses, are permitted to pass under the following conditions :— 

(a) The same firm does not send numerous parcels, though 

in each instance the separate parcels are for personal 
use. 

(b) The parcels do not contain objects, the export or im- 

port of which is prohibited. 

It is important to note that the licence offices grant permits 
only prior to the postage of the parcel, but in no case after- 
wards, i.e., on arrival of the parcel, and therefore trade parcels, 
for which no licence has been granted, are sent back. All 
goods, exported or imported, belonging to private persons or 
enterprises are subject to licence duty, amounting to 2 per 
cent. of the value of the goods. Goods belonging to companies 
exclusively financed by State Capital, and goods of philan- 
thropic character addressed to specially registered philan- 
thropic organizations, are treated in a manner similar to goods 
belonging to the State and co-operative organizations. 


C.. Standardization of Goods for Export 


In order to improve the quality of goods exported from the 
U.S.S.R. all institutions and organizations engaged in export 
trade must fulfil all technical conditions regarding quality, 
sorting and packing, laid down by the People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Trade, and approved by the Supreme Council of 
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National Economy and the People’s Commissariat for Internal 
Trade, and other authorities and organizations concerned. 
All goods for export must bear the following inscriptions :— 

(a) Name of organization sending. 

(6) Trade mark of the firm. 

(c) Quality mark of the goods. 

(d) The quantity in units used for such goods. 

In addition to the control exercised by the departments 
issuing licences and certificates, the People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Trade must see that the goods exported from the 
U.S.S.R. are of the proper standard, and properly packed and 
graded. The People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade has 
the right to withhold the issue of licences and certificates 
from institutions, organizations and persons that dispatch 
repeatedly goods below the required standards. 


D. Rules for Testing and Marking of Imported Goods 


In order to safeguard the quality of all imported goods, 
the latter have to undergo a test and must be marked accord- 
ing to the regulations laid down in the Circular of the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Trade, March 9, 1923, No. 76976. 
In accordance with the regulations of this circular all goods 
bought abroad and imported into the U.S.S.R., have to 
undergo a preliminary test—chemical, mechanical, or any 
other, dependent on the nature of the goods and the standard 
of quality required. The dispatch of goods without examina- 
tion as above and preliminary testing is only allowed by special 
permit issued by the Trade Delegation, valid only for the 
particular instance in question. Chemical patent goods and 
goods of well-known firms are exempted from the above- 
mentioned preliminary test. The preliminary testing and the 
acceptance of goods imported into the U.S.S.R. is effected 
either by the receiving committees of the Foreign Trade 
Delegations or directly by the institutions and organizations 
entitled to enter the foreign market. The People’s Com- 
missariat for Foreign Trade is responsible for observing the 
correctness of the acceptance. All imported goods must be 
marked and sealed, every parcel must be specified, provided 
with a bill of lading, description of the agreement according 
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to which the goods are imported, the name of the person 
receiving the goods, and also a detailed deed of acceptance 
with the necessary details, showing the quality of the goods 
in question, tests passed, and the name of the receiver. Non- 
compliance with these rules of testing and marking goods is 
considered an infringement of the monopoly of the foreign 
trade, and is prosecuted according to the Articles of the Penal 
Code. : 


The Development of Foreign Trade 


The first reaction of the mind of the average Briton on 
reading the regulations, interpretations of decrees and defini- 
tion of functions of a whole series of governmental, semi- 
governmental and private institutions and individuals working 
in a State scheme, will be one of resentment of the complexity 
of organization revealed. The average Briton will be inclined 
to speak of “red-tape,” ‘‘ bureaucratic control”’ and to sum 
up by saying that it “ won’t work.” But in point of fact 
the system is working and is developing in a direction which 
makes it easier every day for the individual business man 
or the individual limited liability company to take part in 
foreign trade. The remarkable feature of the Foreign Trade 
organization is indeed not so much its bureaucratic complexity 
as its flexibility and adaptability to the needs of the country. 

To compare and contrast State-controlled Foreign Trade 
with private industry controlled Trade is a very difficult 
matter if the comparison is to be useful and the contrast of 
any practical value. To begin with, we should need to eliminate 
the difference between Great Britain and Russia due to purely 
racial and national differences. Then we should need to 
eliminate the differences which exist between a comparatively 
highly educated country like Great Britain and a comparatively 
badly educated country like Russia. One would need to 
remember that in the memory of living men the peasants 
of Russia have been emancipated from the type of slavery 
called serfdom and that in the political development of Russia 
the expression of Liberal opinions milder than those which 
have taken Lord Oxford and Asquith to the House of Lords 
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took Russians under the Tsarist regime to convict settlements 
in Siberia. 

While no Government is likely to attempt to impose State 
Control of Foreign Trade on Great Britain, no one equally 
could organize the rise of Russia out of the ashes of war and 
revolution without at least a very large measure of such 
control. 

And under State control the Foreign Trade of Russia has 
grown very much. The Foreign Trade turnover in the first 
six months of 1923 was 10-3 per cent. of the pre-war turnover 
(1903-13), but for the first six months of 1924 it rose to 
21-9 per cent. During the second half of 1924 the figures 
were not so favourable, as the partial failure of the harvest and 
the fall in grain exports led to a fall in export of 34-7 per cent., 
calculated in values at pre-war prices. Grain exports during 
the last quarter of 1924 made up only 22-4 per cent. of the 
total export instead of 63-5 per cent., as was the case in 1923. 
Imports with Russia grew in the last quarter of 1924 by 
11-2 million roubles, the increase being chiefly due to the 
import of cotton, sugar, tea and paper, and despite the fall 
in exports and the increase in imports there was still a favour- 
able balance of trade, amounting to 13-3 million roubles, 
calculated at pre-war prices. It is clear, therefore, that trade 
is growing despite the temporarily unfavourable conditions 
of the last half-year of 1924. The following table gives a 
comparison of exports between 1923 and 1924 :— 


HALF-YEARLY Exports In 1923 anp 1924 


Quantity Value pains or 
: in 
Period. 1,000 ale Trade 
tons. roubles. turnover. 
January 1 to June 30,1923 . . 810 54 48-6 
July 1 to December 31,1923. . 2,833-2 151-7 63-1 
January 1 to June 30,1924 . . | 2,570-3 150-4 64-1 


The following table gives an analysis of exports by cate- 
gories :— 
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Exports, JANUARY TO JUNE, 1924, By CATEGORIES 


Quant ities in tons. 
: Raw and Manu- 
Period. f factured Total. 
Food-stuffs, SFAsesen articles. 
articles. 
January to March . . 813,987 400,825 | 150 1,214,962 
April to June... . 615,721 739,494 | 142 1,355,357 
otal.) 2. +. (144295708 | 1,140,319 1 292 2,570,319 
Percentage of total .. 55°6 44-4 0-0 100 
Percentage value of ex- 
POLES Sorts ays 56°2 43-5 0-3 100 


The very great improvement in trade which has taken 
place is seen if we contrast the figures of export in 1922 with 
those for 1923 and 1924. 

Thus in the first half of 1923 food-stuffs formed only 5-3 per 
cent. of the exports ; in the second half of 1922 only 5-2 per 
cent. ; but the figure jumps in the first half of 1923 to 50-4 
per cent., in the second half to 61-6 per cent., and is 56-2 per 
cent. in the half-year January—June, 1924. In the ordinary 
way food-stuffs are by far the most important exports of Russia, 
and the fact that despite the decrease of food exports in the 
latter half of 1924 Russia was able to maintain her export 
figures at a reasonably high level and keep a favourable trade 
balance is a remarkable testimony not only to her economic 
recovery but to the efficiency of direction of her Foreign Trade 
policy. The imports which Russia takes from Great Britain, 
while forming only a small part of the export trade of our 
country, are tending to be relatively more important than 
before the war. The chief competitor of Great Britain in 
Russian Trade is Germany, and it is inevitable that German 
manufactures should play a great part in the imports Russia 
takes from the West and particularly in chemicals and electric 
apparatus, in which the trade before the war was largely in 
German hands. Indeed, if Germany is to make the reparation 
payments demanded of her by the Dawes scheme, which she 
can only do by maintaining a great export trade, it would 
seem inevitable that part of her energies must go towards 
exports to Russia. If Russia were able to absorb an increased 

X 
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import of German manufactures, this would certainly conduce 
to the general well-being of Europe, but the importing capacity 
of Russia has a direct interest for all Western European 
countries and the rise in the importance of imports by Russia 
is a factor of great importance. The following table shows 
the imports in 1923 and 1924 in half-yearly periods :— 


Quantity in | Value in | Percentage 


Periods. thousand toillion of total 

tons. roubles. turnover. 
January to June,1923. . . . 309-2 56-9 51-4 
July to December, 1923 . . . 562-8 87-1 36-9 
January to June,1924. . . . 284-5 83-9 35-9 - 


And the following tables show imports into Russia analysed 
into the different categories of goods :— 


IMPORTS DURING First Har or 1924 py CATEGORIES 
(Weight in tons) 


Cotogory. Segment J orm 

Food -stiitis is oles. suai 15,671 11,551 27,222 9-6 
Animal products . . . 2,959 4,891 7,850 2:8 
Seed, timber, etc. . . . 3,087 271 5,798 2-0 
Earthenware . .. . 348 879 1,227 4 
Fuel, pitch, etc... . . . 50,226 39,688 89,914 31-6 
Chemicals XS .-= stan % 27,486 12,084 39,570 13-9 
Ores, metal, ete. . . . 17,964 25,482 43,446 15-3 
Paper goods, ete. . . . 16,205 17,618 33,823 11-9 
Textiles and yarns. . . 9,448 26,035 35,483 12-4 
Wearing apparel, etc... 172 68 240 0-1 

Totat. . . . | 148,566 | 141,007 | 284,573 | 100-0 


pistes Bests? ot eh es | eS ee ee 


It will be noted that metal, chemical and textile goods 
formed the chief items of import as regards value. During 
1924 the import of metal goods declined in correspondence 
with the rise of the Soviet metal industry, but imports of 
textiles increased despite the increase in Soviet textile manu- 
facture because of the tremendous Russian demand which 
in 1924 was outstripping supply. 
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Imports DURING First Hatr-YEAR BY CATEGORIES 
(Value in thousand roubles) 

Category. sr cstaed Wise Pn cee dea 
Food-stuffs . 2,479 3,733 6,212 7:4 
Animal products 1,780 1,663 3,443 4-1 
Seeds, timber, etc.. 643 401 1,044 1:2 
Earthenware. . 110 133 243 0-3 
Fuel, pitch, ete. 5,568 1,781 7,349 8:8 
Chemicals , 6,325 4,749 11,119 13:3 
Ores, metals, etc. 10,038 13,619 23,657 28:1 
Paper goods, etc. 3,231 3,362 6,593 7-9 
Textiles and yarns. 7,030 16,298 23,328 27-8 
Wearing apparel, ete. . 659 301 960 1-1 

TOTAL . 37,863 46,040 83,948 100-0 


The following ,table which gives imports of categories in 
percentages of total value of imports since 1922 gives a 
truer picture of the improvement in Russia’s condition than 
can be gained by any shorter view :— 


Imports By CATEGORIES 


(As percentages of the total value of imports) 


1922. 1922. 1923. 1923, 1924. 
Category. January—| July— | January—| July— | January— 

June, December.| June. December.| June. 
Food-stuffs. . 39-1 28-7 6:5 7-9 7:4 
Animal products . 4-7 3-5 5-7 2-9 4-1 
Seeds, timber, etc. 1-9 0-9 0-9 1-1 1-2 
Earthenware . 0:3 0-2 0-4 0:3 0-3 
Fuel, pitch, etc. 1-8 9-5 4:9 15-9 8-8 
Chemicals . : 3°6 10-0 12-1 12-6 13-3 
Ores, metals, etc. . 26°3 33-7 36:1 26-7 28-1 
Paper goods, etc. 4-6 3°5 4-2 7:3 79 
Textiles and yarns 5:4 5:3 24:8 22-9 27°8 
Wearing apparel . 12-3 4:7 4:4 2-4 1-1 

100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


The most striking fact revealed by the table is the fall 
in the import of food-stuffs due tothe revival of Soviet agri- 


culture. 


And it should be noted that the steady rise in the 


import in chemicals, very largely from Germany, and in the 
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import of textiles are very definite evidence of returning 
prosperity. 

The composition of exports and imports stands out more 
prominently when commodities are grouped according to the 
use for which they are intended, as shown in the following 
two tables :— 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO USE 
(Value in thousand roubles) 


Exports 
Class. 1923. 1924. 

Goods for industrial and technical use . 25,843 56,223 
Goodstiorarzmcnlture ©. 4s,- 6.) 2) ee 698 6,675 
Goods for eee Fp es oie eS Soe ne — 
ur GVs) sent r 277 1,960 
Goods for iyeient ic, medicinal and sanitary ‘ 

use . 176 325 
Raw stuffs for food aia fodder pe Lt a 25,858 83,227 
Goods for personal and household use. 419 713 
nuxury- articles. — « - ais wonre. saeens 562 1,260 
Miscellaneous So rss oo, seen 5 So 203 22 

TOTAL tes ghee eeetecs 54,036 150,405 
Imports 
Class. 1923. 1924. 

Goods for industrial and technical use . SS chi flee 63,227 
Goods for agriculture... .. . i sf 2,364 3,033 
Goodsifortransport-s5-4 9-4) «naa a2 4,952 3,645 
Bitte ieee ee Ljwiz 816 
Goods for beens medicinal ant panitert 

use . aaa SA 1,065 1,522 
Raw stuffs a food ant fodder aE Aa Be 3,542 6,113 
Goods for personal and household use. 7,947 4,802 
Laixury Artieles coos 05 Suvioigth te 5 ay at oe 202 252 
Miseellancous.2 Ses. fc Usll Su feoss 1,259 538 

TOTAL coc sea hee 56,960 83,948 
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A feature of the exports of Russia particularly interesting 
to us is the analysis of exports according to the country of 
destination. The tables below give the Exports (1) in tons 
and (2) in value :— 


Exports By Countriss (Weights) 


January to June, 1923.| January to June, 1924. 


Country to which 
Sooda eer Quantity [Percentage Quantit Percentage 
(in tons). | of total. (in sonal of total. 
Austria: (s. weer. 5. oo. == — 2,506 0-1 
Great Britain. . . . 60,914 7:5 322,507 12-5 
Belem reas ee 5S 4,687 0-6 81,887 3:2 
Gegmany <0... . | 263,364 32-5 456,622 17:8 
LOU aad eee ne es 57,072 71 172,279 6:7 
Denmark... Ce 5,275 0-7 130,331 5-1 
Pitalytr spite wake 0) 6 so 30,197 3:7 159,374 6-2 
WiGtViaieeo-uiped ars. 198,224 24-5 289,688 11:3 
INOEWway << se es <->. TH — 17,375 0:7 
POPS Aaa so gid a es; +3 1,290 0-2 _ a 
‘Poland! tema 5 tis 6,447 0-8 18,295 0-7 
Roumante.ac-r 6 2 = — 18,278 0-7 
U.S.A. jo 5k CRO ee 322 — 132,821 5-2 
MEAICKOY i ae Tevet dye = 5 Se 24,085 3:0 205,418 8-0 
Ha 4 2c pea ays 62,622 77 113,401 4-4 
PATI COmba ct eiecsos | 1 — 132,586 5:2 
Czecho-Slovakia . . . 12 — 118 — 
Sweden ase: <0 3,547 0-4 26,822 1:0 
Pest homeware sole 6s! te 78,648 9-7 105,435 4-1 
Others Fel ale ae eae 13,283 1-6 184,576 71 
Toran. . | 810,001 100-0 2,570,319 100-0 
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Exports By Countries (Values) 


January to June, 1923. January to June, 1924. 


Country to which 
Goods sent. Value (1,000 |Percentage| Value (1,000 |Percentage 

roubles at pre- of roubles at pre- of 
war prices). Total. war prices). total. 
(AMStriOes Foie eee tke — —_ 586 0-4 
Great Britain. . . 5,057 9-4 21,167 14-1 
Belgium secvsi. ue) 1,015 1:9 4,592 3-1 
(Genin a yaaa. > eel: ood. 17,532 32:5 28,688 19-1 
Lo M and ei see ee ae 3,638 6-7 7,279 4:8 
Denmark seas =. : 264 0:5 7,173 4:8 
tale on, ese. 5 1,229 2:3 9,309 6:2 
Vatyida tease vies =. 4 11,468 21:2 19,548 12-9 
INOrwayt: tien. 6 —_ 898 0-6 

Persiaiiss: Geeta % 276 0:5 — — 
Boland egy altace.) 4% 1,418 2:6 1,851 1-2 
Roumania ='°."*. — — 640 0-4 
WS Ais 3 BOOS ee. 163 0:3 3,998 2:7 
Turkeys. -St@er* 9.” . 1,842 3-4 12,453 8-3 
BEAD EL Chae ic) ees 3,456 6-4 5,888 3-9 
rence; treet. ~ 0-3 — 5,679 3:8 
Czecho-Slovakia . . 14 — 150 0-1 
Sweden Seok His 231 0-4 1,551 1-0 
Hsthonig, Sse. -_. 5,851 10:8 9,596 6:4 
Others. $= tS arF*s 5 576 1-1 9,349 6-2 
OTA ae - 54,039 100-0 150,395 100-0 


The chief countries to which grain was exported during 
January-June, 1924, were as follows :— 


Finland : a . : 5 - 106,800 tons. 
Holland - : F ; E . 104,600 ,, 
Italy . ‘ ‘ P : ‘ ee OOO a=. 


The grain exported was divided as follows :— 
Wheat went largely to Italy and to Turkey. Rye to 
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Germany and to Finland. Barley to Germany and to Great 
Britain. Oats to Finland and to Latvia. Maize went to 
Germany. 

Legumes amounted to 14,800 tons, which went to 
Esthonia. 

Oilcake amounted to about 180,000 tons, of which Denmark 
took 92,300 tons. 

Butter, 1,794 tons, of which 1,000 tons went to Great 
Britain. 

Eggs were exported to a value of about £250,000 sterling 
and the larger part went to Great Britain. Great Britain 
also took the larger part of the 354 tons of Russian tobacco 
exported. 

Apart from the food products enumerated above, the most 
important exports were oil products, furs, timber, seed, flax, 
fibre, manganese ore, bristles and horsehair. The oil export 
is particularly important, not only because it is increasing 
in amount, but because by this increase it is helping to balance 
the temporary decrease of export caused by the bad harvests. 
In the first six months of 1924 these products were exported 
as follows :— 

Oil products, chiefly lamp oil, 397,200 tons, of a value 
of about £2,500,000 sterling. The importing countries 
were, in order of importance, Turkey, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Italy and France. The amounts taken are set out 
below :— 


Om Exports From Soviet Russia IN PERIOD JANUARY TO 


JUNE, 1924 
Turkey ; . : A 5 . 153,900 tons. 
Great Britain : : : ‘ - 80,000 ,, 
Germany A : : : : . 41,700 =; 
Italy . ; ; 4 ss 5 oS OLO00 ess 
France 4 j fi % é - 10,400 ,, 


Furs were exported chiefly to Great Britain and the United 
States of America as follows :— 
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Exports oF Furs rrom Soviet Russia. PERIOD, JANUARY TO 
JUNE, 1924 


(In million roubles) 


Great Britain : ; 2 F 2 : ord 
U.S.A. = : : 5 ; : 3 . 23 
Germany . : é : : - : Bane Cv 
Latvia 5 . 2 : - Sey: b> 
Poland c A : : “ ; : fe ie 


The value of timber exports during the six months January— 
June, 1924, was 6,700,000 roubles, of which the bulk went 
to Great Britain and Latvia. The export of seed (largely 
to Great Britain) amounted to a value of 6,600,000 roubles, 
the export of flax fibre (largely to Esthonia and Latvia) 
amounted to 7,100,000 roubles, and more than 15 times the 
amount of manganese ore was exported in the first six months 
of 1924 as compared with the corresponding period in 1923. 
The United States of America, Great Britain, France and 
Belgium all imported manganese ore during this period. 


MANGANESE ORE EXPORTS FROM SOVIET RuSSIA IN PERIOD JANUARY 


ro JUNE, 1924 
Destination. . Quantity. 
(miteGsStatesas-oG se: Sos 4s oa ooo ee 132,400 tons 
SW Ee NATO. Shall cr ed I era ia oe is eh 6 Telos oath Si 5 50,800 ,, 
Great Britain qin, ee eh hw ee oe 3710025 
Belo meas cease na sie Te Bees aoe ama apes 21900=ee. 


The significance of these ore exports is of greater im- 
portance even than that of the increases of flax and timber, 
because it means another department of industrial life getting 
again into working order. 

The wide area over which Russian trade now ranges is seen 
by the following table of Imports into Russia classified accord- 
ing to the country of origin :— 
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January— — x = 
Fane, 1050" | Jose 1a. | Jone Teen’ | Gee eee 
i ae 
ar er Per- Per- | (15090 | Per- | (a'000 | Per- 
Quantity| °°? |Quantity) °°? | roubles | °°2*| roubles | C2t- 
(in tons). o (in tons). = at oe at ae? 
total. total soos total. ee total 
Australia .  . — — 2,348} 0-8 — | — 1,213) 1-5 
Austria AU ER 262) 0-1} 3,537) 1-2 168) 0-3) 1,341) 1-6 
Great Britain . |181,496) 58-7/129,594) 45-5} 13,385] 23-5) 21,826] 26-0 
Belgium . . — —_ 735) 0-3) — a 186} 0-2 
Germany . . 39,092) 12-6) 39,829} 14-0} 21,991] 38-6] 22,439) 26-7 
Tolland tea 224; O-1 888} 0-3 159} 0-3 452) 0-5 
Denmark . . — — 1,375) 0-5) — os 131) 0-2 
Ltalyesriss O26 3 521} 0-2} 1,614) 0-6 565) 1-0 401| 0-5 
Chinas sg oe 1; — 2,170! 0:8 2) — 2,105) 2:5 
DEN nia Te come cee 1,320; 0-4; 1,672) 0-6) 1,071) 1-9 865) 1-0 
Norway . . 2,393} 0-8) 15,658) 5:5 266) 0-5} 1,666) 2-0 
Persia. ar... 8,044; 2-6) 3,630) 1-3) 1,700} 2-9) 2,109) 2-5 
Poland =) 2 i) 1. 4,130) 1-3} 2,202) 0-8) 3,760} 6-6) 1,641) 2-0 
A OPIS 19. Gee 14,348) 4-6) 32,362] 11-4) 8,249) 14-5) 15,491) 18-5 
PPULKOY-<— 3s 5,442) 1-8) 1,757; 0-6 502} 0-9 435) 0-5 
Binlands 3... 41,295) 13-4) 18,921) 6-7; 2,064) 3-6) 3,077) 3-7 
France. . . 285) O-1! 1,191} 0-4 102} 0-2) 1,247) 1-5 
Czecho-Slovakia 100) — 1,743) 0-6 34) — 604) 0-7 
Sweden. . . 5,466] 1-8) 9,430) 3-3) 1,651] 2-9) 3,757] 4-5 
Esthonia . . 4,658) 1-5} 10,193) 3-6) 1,237| 2-2) 2,098) 2-5 
Others... :. i. 184) — 3,724) 1-2 54) 0-1 864) 0-9 
TOTAL . (309,261|/100-0|284,573|100-0} 56,960)100-0) -83,948)100-0 


It will be seen at a glance that the largest imports come 
from Great Britain, Germany and the United States of America. 
And dealing with specific commodities in the six months 
January to June, 1924, the following table gives quantities of 
the imports of certain important classes of goods :— 


Impores INTO THE SovieT UNION IN THE Srx MontTuHs, JANUARY 
TO JUNE, 1924 


Great Britain. U.S.A. Germany. 
Cotton ° ° ° ° 6,300 tons 17,900 oo 
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Total of cotton was 28,000 tons, including 3,500 tons from 
Persia. 


Great Britain. U.S.A. Germany. 
India-rubber . F . £500,000 (about) — — 
Metal and metal manu- 
factures . 3 . £500,000 _ =—i«s, £140,000 £170,000 
Dye-stuffs , : 5 — — £400,000 (about) 


Machinery during the period was imported chiefly from 
Sweden (about £320,000) ; electric fittings and lamps from 
Germany (£220,000 about) ; paper and cardboard chiefly from 
Finland and Esthonia. Tea to the amount of about £230,000 
came largely from China. From very small beginnings: the 
Foreign Trade of Russia is climbing up again towards its 
pre-war level. And the following table shows the exports 
of the period January to September subdivided into the 
different commodities, but without distinction of country of 
destination. 


Soviet Exports, JANUARY TO SEPTEMBER, 1924 


Goods exported by U.S.8.R. via European and Black Sea-Kuban 
frontiers, during January to September, 1924 


r Weight 

Commodity. (in tens), 1 R178 prloes 

SP OOUHSEUT.S oan ep kg nn tore See pent ane 1,727,546 120,703,000 
¢ Including :— 

Grain. . siobsh sacs, oi. oh nore eet 1,424,650 76,941,000 

(a) Wheat iM G8 amas ate) chk Se Sais Wel he 248,594 16,656,000 

{O) ER YOn Siz Clean dl * “cipal Ors Ettore 635,472 32,409,000 

(CE BLley pe Eevanre ack | sh casa 195,021 ~ 9,361,000 

(Oats ier hier so Bo i ee 43,732 2,362,000 

(ec) Buckwheat. . . . . « . . 13,386 750,000 

(f) -Milletiec: -fowwred of¢ tech oars 19,822 971,000 

(CY SEH 0s SE RE Ae yee mentee Pe 187,835 8,077,000 

(h) Peas eta ta Se oF ERS VEN 14,709 1,162,000 

(4); Beane este. yes. ts) dicersere Hee as 27,539 2,176,000 

() Pye HOUT beliene'e paid psp selec ip oes 5,848 497,000 

(k) Bran. . Sate ee 14,275 614,000 

(1) Wheat mixed with : rye hay a Pee rts 17,667 1,837,000 

Poultry and game soe sane MeN oy a 698 362,000 

Cow butter . . ee epee cer es 20,313 18,617,000 

ges ee bi enc bet el ae Aten ames 20,292 7,934,000 

Black ‘caviaro, “koe whee eee Nees 291 1,778,000 

Red. caviare--7o-! Phage sa 6 a Bee 727 297,000 

Tobacco”. sj.) sy wee ee or wack eRe 2,434 1,280,000 

CHICORY |S. is) Tepes Riess See coaee "2,647 310,000 
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Sovint Exports, JANUARY TO SEPTEMBER, 1924 (continued) 


Commodity. 


Spirits and spirituous liquors . 

Salt, common . 

Oilcake of linseed, sunflower seed, ote. 
Raw materials and semi-manufactures : 


Including :— 


Box, yew, hazel, plane wood, etc., unmanufac- 


tured . . 
Timber unworked 
(a) Oak beams . 
(6) Pine beams . 
(c) Pit props 
(d) Fir and spruce balances 
(e) Aspen blocks 3 
Timber worked 
(a) Pine and spruce planks 
(6) Sleepers, oak and pine . 
(c) Pine and spruce boards . 
(ad) Staves of oak, etc. 
(e) FD age * 
Seed . 
eet — 
(a) Linseed . . 
(0b) Sunflower and other oil seed 
(c) Vetch seed . 


Licorice 
Medicinal plants . 
16 htc be": ees 
Furs 


Cattle entrails 5 

Horse manes and tails 

Bristles not made up 

Hair, all kinds . . . 

Feathers and down. . : 
Flax, combed, scrutched end raw 
Flax, waste and GOW ect 


Linen thread. . .. . 
MOM pres +. 6 +s Se ed 
Hemp tow . 

Wool (cow, calf and horse) 
Asbestos : 


Coal and coke 
Manganese ore 
Metal scrap . 
Petroleum and products . 
Including :— 
(a) Crude oil . 
(b) Light benzine 
(c) Heavy benzine. 
(d) Kerosene . 6 Pak We 
(e) Light solar pita ted oF 


Weight 
(in tons). 


12,560 
9,279 
242,042 
2,353,051 


275 
510,591 
7,195 
214,076 
90,935 
178,181 
15,090 
639,282 
20,404 
65,422 
520,229 
17,321 
6,191 
90,149 


13,440 
55,013 
20,862 
1,832 
358 
200 
1,326 
838 
1,027 
522 
567 
381 
19,859 
8,830 
291 
2,149 
985 
648 
4,319 
12,858 
423,835 
8,002 
597,245 


72,614 
6,927 
107,146 
264,801 
35,361 


Value in roubles 
at 1913 prices. 


252,000 
130,000 
12,459,000 
110,607,000 


34,000 
7,352,000 
230,000 
2,997,000 
1,273,000 
2,495,000 
287,000 
18,909,000 
551,000 
1,766,000 
14,046,000 
693,000 
1,521,000 
7,680,000 


1,236,000 
5,061,000 
1,273,000 
123,000 
217,000 
245,000 
16,221,000 
404,000 
1,158,000 
1,785,000 
311,000 
559,000 
6,295,000 
1,996,000 
155,000 
812,000 
174,000 
648,000 
605,000 
109,000 
5,086,000 
440,000 
34,943,000 


2,541,000 
592,000 
9,154,000 
13,081,000 
2,588,000 
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Sovimr Exports, JANUARY TO SEPTEMBER, 1924 (continued) 


Ju roubles 
Commodity. Aetna. ve Tr) prices. 
(f)xAsdo ol soe Sarny Weegee eke ee 7,730 589,000 
(g) Machine oil. . Se at a 65,804 5,018,000 
(h) Mazut and Fesidues ae ae em oe 35,975 1,317,000 
Resin'.° . = ES Re mr ae 5,562 278,000 
Turpentine . ey list tNor ae 762 144,000 
Santonin and products . BGS Annis ee Res 2 49,000 
Chromium picrate . 177 108,000 
Other chemical and pharmaceutical products | 4,114 1,835,000 
Vegetable oil. . r eR ere 3,293 849,000 
Rags . Gta Ges o beaeas Ss 1,952 215,000 
Mepusacnaed. ee i 3 aim by ae 619 1,123,000 
Including :— 
Metal Svwaresinsinaeitemist <a bes! Suey Dies as 14 9,000 
Wooden goods . ET i 58 7,000 
Rubber footwear and other goods Sees 150 283,000 
Flax and hemp goods. . . ie hae 138 129,000 
Wioollen tcarpets:.espre: .-- i= <=) 4 Suir 128 498,000 
Books. . tat at mae 36 39,000 
Artistic goods and antiques Sk st ee aes #f 47,000 
Koustar goods . . teats Soar 35 88,000 
Total at Pie meee 4,081,216 232,433,000 
Across the European frontiors. = 2,541,381 159,267,000 
Across the Black Sea-Kuban frontiers of the 
Caucasus . . 3 1,539,835 73,166,000 


Trade between Russia and Germany 


In the days before 1914 Germany had a very obvious and 
very definite advantage over her rivals for the trade of Russia 
in the existence of a lengthy land frontier with that country 
with direct rail communications and in the existence of easy 
sea communication across the Baltic between the ports of 
Northern Germany and Russia. Full advantage was taken 
of this proximity, and the commercial penetration of Russia 
by Germany spread widely over her area. German business 
managers, German engineers, German chemists, German 
experts of every kind were to be found in all the industrial 
regions of Russia. Among other effects this led to the diffusion 
of a knowledge of the German language, and it is probable 
that among educated people in Russia, German is more 
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commonly spoken than any other foreign language. In 
Moscow in 1923 it was quite clear that Germany had an 
initial advantage in the re-knitting of industrial links. German 
newspapers were the only foreign newspapers I was able to 
get in August, 1923, in Moscow and shops displaying German 
goods, German books, German machines were found in con- 
spicuous positions. These indications by themselves might 
be misleading, but despite the fact that Poland, Lithuania, 
Latvia, Esthonia and Finland are now detached from Western 
Russia, so that the same long land frontier no longer exists, 
it is clear that Russia and Germany are bound to remain 
in close economic association. It used to be considered that 
Russia and Germany formed complementary parts of a single 
economic system, and although that is probably an exag- 
gerated way of phrasing the possibilities of their mutual 
economic interdependence, each country can certainly render 
the other substantial services by supplying needs not met 
within her own borders. Thus the expansion of the applica- 
tion of electric power in Russia is pretty well bound to have 
its technical base of operations in Germany or in Russia in 
industries under German direction. The electrical industry 
pre-war was almost entirely under German direction in Russia, 
even certain raw materials and semi-manufactured materials 
coming from Germany into Russia. The programme of 
electrification of Russia, even if it goes on very much more 
slowly than its Russian promoters wish, is bound to absorb a 
very great value of electrical goods over a period of the next 
five or ten years. Then, again, the campaign going on in 
Russia to improve agriculture is bound to result in the import 
of a great deal of chemical manure, which will come largely 
from Germany. Indeed, there is hardly a department of the 
country’s life where German industry will not play a large 
part and if Russian economic conditions continue to improve, 
the import from Germany in a few years may very well 
considerably exceed that which obtained before the World 
War. 

A glance at the statistics of imports from Germany with 
the Soviet Union shows both how great the trade has been 
in the past and how it has increased since 1920. 
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Imports FRoM GERMANY INTO THE SOVIET UNION 
(In million roubles at 1913 prices) 


Year: Amount. 
1901-1905 (average) : : - : ; . 225-9 
1906-1910 6 - : 2 : . 359-4 
1911 F 5 2 2 3 - . 476-8 
1912 ‘. 7 3 - F - : - - 621-1 
1913 : 2 = = ‘ - : ‘ . 642-8 
1918 : = 4 ° = = ¢ is 3 0-4 
1919 di . : x - : —_ 

1920 3 A - - = : - 2 ; 6:3 
1921 : : ° = : . < 5 . 544 
1922 : : - : = : 5 . 88:3 
1923 5 3 : P - 2 é By RY Is) 
1924 (first 9 months) . = = - 7 gq asd 


The picture of export runs closely parallel and is as 
follows :— 


ExpPoRTs FROM THE SOVIET UNION TO GERMANY 
(In million roubles at 1913 prices) 


Year. Amount. 
1901-1905 (average) F : : * : . 221-0 
1906-1910 : : : . : : . 326-4 
1911 : ‘ : : < . 3 : . 490-5 
1912 : ; ‘ F ; ; ‘ 7 . 453-9 
1913 6 : A ‘ : : : : - 453°6 
1918 : : : : 5 : : : . 0:7 
1919 : - 5 : : - “ : = 

1920 : : : , é J ‘ 5 a 

1921 - ‘ c q : ‘ : ; : 1-7 
1922 : - : 5 : S F “ . 14:7 
1923 ‘ ‘ ‘ : : - 5 “ a Olea 
1924 (first 9 months) . : ; : : odes 


The diminution of trade between Germany and Russia in 
1924 as compared with 1923 is to be almost certainly ascribed 
to the Russo-German dispute of that year which led to threats 
of the rupture of relations and was the subject of prolonged 
diplomatic readjustment, which finally succeeded in clearing 
away all misunderstandings and restoring normal diplomatic 
and trade intercourse. (The dispute arose out of the arrest 
on the premises of the Soviet Embassy of a Russian for 
political reasons.) 

But there seems no reason to think that Germany will 
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not recapture her pre-eminent position in the Russian market 
of the pre-war period when she supplied 52 per cent. of all 
Russian imports. And 45-2 per cent. of all German exports 
to Russia in 1913 were manufactures and 46-3 per cent. 
raw materials or semi-manufactures, while 54-9 of Russian 
exports to Germany were food-stuffs and 38 per cent. raw 
materials and semi-manufactures, and in addition there were 
5-8 per cent. of live stock. The total exports of Russia to 
Germany before the war aigonied to 32 per cent. of her 
total exports. 

An additional reason which will compel Germany to seek 
to increase her trade with Russia is supplied by the fact that 
Germany has lost her overseas possessions and a large part 
of her commercial fleet. And the monopoly of Foreign Trade 
possessed by the Russian Government will facilitate any 
attempt at closer economic intercommunication which Russia 
and Germany are inclined to make with each other. The 
economic necessities of Russia and of Germany would seem 
to make some such close economic co-operation desirable 
from their point of view and practically possible if purely 
political considerations do not intervene. 


The Russian Market for Foreign Trade 


With a population of over 130,000,000 people in the Soviet 
Union, Russia is potentially one of the greatest markets in 
the world. But the standard of life in Russia has never 
been as high as that of Western Europe and the vast bulk 
of the peasantry live in primitive villages and their needs 
are of a restricted kind. Since the World War and Civil War 
the needs of the population of Russia have been clamorous 
—for agricultural implements, for household necessities, for 
clothing, for machinery of various kinds and for many other 
things. But the fall in the purchasing power of the Russian 
population has made the full satisfaction of even elementary 
needs impossible. Now, however, that production is increasing 
and with it the wages of workers and the standard of living 
of peasants, it is to be expected that the consumption of 
imported goods, which are to a very large extent manufactured 
goods, will increase. But the fall in consumption has been 
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very great. Mr. P. T. Popov, Chief of the Central Statistical 
Department of the Soviet Union, calculates that the fall in 
the consumption of manufactured goods + in the towns has 
been 40 per cent., but the fall in the villages has been 90 per 
cent. With three-quarters of the population of Russia only 
able to consume one-tenth of the manufactured goods which 
they did before the war, the field for export to Russia is very 
definitely and very strictly limited. And under such circum- 
stances the State Control of Foreign Trade has its best oppor- 
tunity as a whole by so directing the policy of exports as to 
avoid the otherwise inevitable and hectic fluctuation of prices. 
That the foreign trade of Russia is still only in a stage of 
convalescence from the world convulsion and the revolution 
is of course clear from an even cursory examination of the 
statistics. Even with a carefully controlled export and import 
the economic conditions of Soviet Union cause demand to 
fluctuate largely. But rigid control at least secures, with a 
military ruthlessness, that elementary and fundamental needs 
are supplied first and that the general economic needs of the 
country take precedence of mere private purchasing power. 
Everything under the Soviet regime in Russia is planned, 
State production, State consumption, Import and Export. 

And the import plan for 1924-25 sets out quite definitely 
the objects to be obtained. It has decided to classify the 
imports allowed in the following order :— 

(1) Commodities necessary to satisfy the demand of Soviet 
Industry for raw and semi-manufactured materials of use for 
fulfilment of the productive programme. 

(2) Import of machinery and materials for re-equipment 
of industry and transport. 

(3) Import of machinery and materials for development of 
agriculture. 

(4) Import of fertilizers, insecticides and seeds. 

(5) Import of requirements for home and co-operative 
industry. 

(6) Import of objects in general demand. 

At the time when the Soviet financial system was recovering 
from the nightmare of its millions and trillions of Soviet 

1V. J. Groman, Moscow, 1924. 
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roubles, the first necessity in dealing with imports was to 
guard against an adverse balance of trade and by securing a 
- favourable balance to build up a reserve which could be used 
as part of the basis for the note issue (the Tchervonetz), backed 
by gold. Now, however, that the currency is stabilized and the 
reserves of gold, foreign currency or their equivalents are more 
than adequate as a basis for currency, it has been found 
possible to allow a greater amount of import while still main- 
taining a favourable balance. But the point has now been 
reached when if any large extension of import is to take place 
it must be on a basis of loans or credits advanced to’ Russia 
outside her own territory, and the needs of Russia being so 
great it is inevitable that her policy should revolve un, this 
central question of the need of credit. 

But apart altogether from such credits the imports into 
Russia are growing yearly, and those from Great Britain are 
shown in the table below :— 

Exports £0 THE SOVIET UNION FROM GREAT BRITAIN 


Year. Direct. Re-export. 
OLS Mresarn et ene eS 5 an i £18,103,000 £9,591,000 
UO? Dare cram s= 6 ek st 2,181,000 1,210,000 
LAADIA = Sete = ape o a a an 3,641,000 970,000 
LES fe Seagine yuan; aac aeration 2,492,000 1,989,000 


The total commercial imports into the Soviet Union across 
the European frontiers, including the ports of the Black Sea, 
amounted to 510,418 tons, of a value of 161,190,000 roubles 
at pre-war prices. (In addition to these imports foreign 
missions and relief agencies imported 382 tons, of a value of 
1,339,000 roubles at pre-war prices.) 

The largest import in value was that of textiles and yarns, 
making an amount of 57,194,000 roubles at pre-war prices, 
metals and metal goods to a value of 41,618,000 roubles, 
chemicals to a value 17,193,000, paper goods to the value of 
11,678,000, food-stuffs to a value of 14,894,000 roubles and 

animal products to a value of 6,381,000. 

The fuller detail of these imports is shown in the following 
table :— 

Y 
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Sovien Imports, JANUARY TO SEPTEMBER, 1924 


Goods imported into the U.S.S.R. via European and Black Sea-Kuban 
frontiers, during January to September, 1924 


Value (in roubles 


Spells cntonay. | Biers 
FIGOC-StUsT S| Masen Rd RY Pe Ne ee 73,912 14,894,000 
Including :— 
AD gb Eto ee ae AGG oe ye ee Eee ed ie eee, 1,226 146,000 
SDICGS Wir cued eric Say este a a etd 600 401,000 
Coffeste'4 fart ® FEE FOOSE eld. eae es p33 538;000 
Cocoa techies YP ares Sate of Ke ke er 1,280 781,000 
Ae eet Agee an ee 5,224 5,356,000 
Sugar and ai Re Se. eee, jae 20,551 2,074,000 
RODS stators cone a eee ee PASE ESE 147 234,000 
Frozen meat. . LA Ye 5,433 1,936,000 
Fish (dried, salted en smoked) . eae 37,849 3,333,000 
Animal Products. . . aS 14,848 6,381,000 
Including :— 
(Mian Oros. ces kiee ware Se ied cs al ke ek ees 1,769 43,000 
Silkworm na Sogh his. haath se Clee ee 16 566,000 
LAT Allee sf AER ee We oats Ro 2,568 873,000 
Beeswax . Pate Seely i gee x 2,612 749,000 
Hides femidronesd) oe cael i Space 7,196 2,720,000 
Hides (dressed) . . Ae dpc hemes Matra oe 513 1,160,000 
Footwear and leather Beeda dee Fee 57 178,000 
LT aROeP Yana -6e6d: <1... UNESP Soe Ne 8,802 1,683,000 
Including :— 
COTE WOGG ae es, Wiig Bice bas hep” een Ee 2,695 593,000 
POINCTVADWOOG TD cole ic tee ee ee ee 2,156 221,000 
Murniturewood.t. i: otis Oss? was ak 624 159,000 
Secdsranaihenbs s. bac a. osmut, ast ee at 4,474 813,000 
(a) Copra . . Sa ae, aig 1,530 439,000 
(6) Medicinal barbs: See at ANNE ER 181 54,000 
Earthenware, etc. SAG AA SOCE Boia 2,283 499,000 
Including :— 
GIS ZO aac Oe sass oul ns CRN gnc we 344 63,000 
Glasewaro's, sn ee ee ee RRR 80 104,000 
eet letcace at. Sey Refi nd (tO PEE 119,370 8,921,000 
Including :— 
Cosh giana See ca aE yt he. 107,231 1,051,000 
Toluol, peahad Pr Maal MA stat Ge ea hs 8 894 655,000 
Resin gear h. ptereae les, EO Garsieye eae 8,336 1,067,000 
Carbolic acid, pure a ALN oh Ca Pee, Do ad 354 130,000 
Indiasnubbers raw arenes eae ee ee oe Ae 1,668 5,244,000 
Rubber ‘goods’ 5 Gt teMaes eo. yeh aS p AEs, Sak 180 443,000 
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Soviet Imports, JANUARY TO SEPTEMBER, 1924—continued 


Commodity. 


Chemicals, etc. 
Including :— 

Wax, all kinds 

Barium chloride . 

Potassium and sodium byanuic Giot phen 
eally pure) . 

Saltpetre . : 

Berthollet’s salt . 

Citric acid 

Quinine . . 

Castoreum 5 

Vegetable oil. . 

Soap and cosmetics . 

Tanning materials 

Dye-stufis. 

Metals . 
Including :— 

Ferrous. metals 

Copper, all forms 

Aluminium, all forms 

Tin, all forms . 

Lead, all forms . 

Zinc, all forms 

Copper goods. 

Iron and steel goods 

Wire, all sorts 

Wire goods : 

Agricultural implements 

Tools, various . . 

Machinery .. . 
Including :— 

Locomotive tenders and trolleys without 
SHOCOLSH OME Ls ish) 7 2. fe 6 Less ee 8 

Locomotives . 

Traction engines . 

Internal combustion ieee 

Pumps and hand fire extinguishers 

Hydraulic and steam turbines . 

Metal-working machines 

Typewriters . . 

Dynamos and electric motors 

Agricultural machinery . 

Spare parts . . . .- 


Quantity 
(in tons). 


55,375 


5,125 
331 


Value (in roubles 
at pre-war 
prices). 


17,193,000 


298,000 
152,000 


122,000 
1,869,000 
262,000 
321,000 
372,000 
147,000 
676,000 

. 424,000 
2,214,000 
7,654,000 
41,618,000 


433,000 
387,000 
487,000 
3,409,000 
2,069,000 
739,000 
846,000 
5,552,000 
530,000 
1,550,000 
439,000 

_ 695,000 
9,650,000 


1,426,000 
4,906,000 
159,000 
133,000 
203,000 
790,000 
675,000 
203,000 
1,532,000 
2,917,000 
1,072,000 
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Sovier Imports, JaNuARY To SEPTEMBER, 1924—continued 


A Value (in roubles 
Commodity. eet es 

Duty-free machinery and instruments 2,312 1,270,000 
Scientific instruments 324 1,624,000 
Electric lamps - 120 1,362,000 
Electrical instruments ead SESE SS 1,087 2,271,000 
Bicycles, motor-cars, and aeroplanes . 899 2,206,000 
Paper goods, etc.. 63,550 11,678,000 

Including :— 
Paper-making materials. 25,615 2,242,000 
Paper and cardboard 37,313 8,780,000 
Books and pictures . 311 619,000 
Textiles and Yarns . 92,456 57,194,000 

Including :— : 
Cotton and cotton piece goods . 81,516 47,279,000 
Jute, etc. . 3 2,558 640,000 
Wool 4,944 5,485,000 
Cotton yarn . 45 108,000 
Woollen yarn 437 789,000 
Cotton fabrics : 175 253,000 
Flax and hemp goeds : 2,361 1,027,000 
Silk and semi-silk fabrics . 3 128,000 
Woollen fabrics . 345 1,277,000 
Wearing apparel, etc. 276 1,129,000 

Including :— 
Garments . 8 125,000 
Buttons 13 70,000 
Stationery 245 896,000 
Total Imports 510,418 161,190,000 
Imports via European Frontions 487,333 148,537,000 
Imports via Black Sea-Kuban frontiers 23,085 12,653,000 
In addition to above, foreign missions and 

relief agencies imported goods to the value of — 1,339,000 


Comparison with Pre-war Trade 


From the statistics already given in this chapter it is clear 
that the trade of Russia with other countries is being re- 
established and it is equally clear that it is growing at a fairly 
rapid rate. But the imports into Russia are now about one- 
tenth of those pre-war, and it is interesting to note that the 
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consumption of the peasant is estimated by Official Soviet 
statisticians to have sunk to one-tenth of the amount pre- 
war. ‘This is not to be taken as indicating that the standard 
of life of the peasant only reaches one-tenth of the way up 
to the pre-war level, but rather that the peasant is concen- 
trating more on vital food necessities and making the rest 
of his possessions “do.” This figure of one-tenth of pre-war 
consumption also indicates what a very large margin for the 
recovery of Russia still remains to be filled in. How rapidly 
the task of recovery can be performed will no doubt govern 
both the internal and external politics of the Soviet Union 
for some years to come. The power of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to carry out its policy of the industrialization of 
the Republic will depend in the future not on the out- 
put of its propaganda speeches but on the output of its 
cereals. 

The last complete pre-war year was 1913 and the exports 
from Russia in that year 1 were 1,520,100,000 roubles and the 
imports 1,374,000,000 roubles, giving a favourable balance of 
about 146,000,000 roubles. The figures for 1924 (9 months) 
amount to about one-tenth of these exports and imports and 
the balance is correspondingly reduced. But the balance 
exists. 

The exports from Russia over Western frontiers in 1913 
fell under the following heads: Articles of food to the value 
of 807,000,000 odd; raw materials and semi-manufactured 
articles, 550,000,000 Oa animals about 33,000,000 of roubles ; 
manufactures, 30,000,000 odd. 

The imports into Russia over Western frontiers in 1913 
were classified as: Manufactures, 432,000,000 (about); raw 
material and semi-manufactured articles, 622,000,000 odd ; 
articles of food, 163,000,000 odd; and animals, 3,000,000 
odd. 

The detail of the Russian Exports and Imports in 1913 
is given in the following tables ? :— 


1 Statesman’s Year-Book, 1916. 
2 Statesman’s Year-Book, 1916. 
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Grarn Exports FRoM EUROPEAN RusSsIA AND THE Caucasus IN 1913 


Millions of Millions of 

poods. roubles. 
Whestiasr seh Ses 3 ae a sie ae 203-1 225-1 
BS NEP hi ocr. Eon saith cea au ile Seer 39-5 32-9 
Barley. Me fee etre he as et Fa 239-5 186-1 
Oats ast A ere, KETE ac te 36-4 31-8 
Maize . . Spy yee bare 35:5 25-1 
Other grain pecan. Wee eee 93-8 88-9 


Exports or Carer Propucts FRoM RussIA IN EUROPE AND THE 
Caucasus rn 1913 


(In 1,000 roubles) 


Food. 

Corn, flour, buckwheat, etc.. heirs : . 589,939 
Eggs . e - = 3 . : 3 - 90,639 
Dairy produce . e ‘ 2 : : Peres AIS Fest) 
Sugar. é : : : 5 = . 6,198 
Fish and caviare. 2 3 : 3 : ‘ 7,342 
Tobacco . 3 ; : 5 3 ‘ : 6,813 
Cigarettes . ° : : ; . 5 ‘ 1,316 
Meat . : : F e A 9,302 
Alcohol, gin and. wines - : = “ - 5,113 
Various ‘ < : : ‘ F 3 > t9,361 

Total articles of food . < : A . 807,183 

Raw Material and Semi-manufactures. 

Timber and wooden goods . : : . - 163,620 
Naphtha and eta oils . : : : - 48,507 
Flax . 4 ° : : : ‘ . 94,158 
Oil cakes . F 5 3 - 38,527 
Oleaginous and other aa . F . - 384,496 
Furs and leather. : 5 F ; : . 62,995 
Hemp. : : 5 : : ‘ : . 22,845 
Bristle ; : : : : ‘ : 5 8,868 
Wool . : ‘ 3 ; : i : . 10,547 
Silk”. 5 ; 5 ; : : = 5 4,459 
Manganese ore . : . : - 14,575 
Raw metals euakess platinum) : : 5 - 16,427 
Various 5 s ° : - 40,308 


Total . : ; . i 2 ; - 650,332 
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Animals and Manufactures. 


Fowls and game : 6 : : : : 9,467 
Horses : : ; : . 13,640 
Cattle, pigs and ater nels : i 5 : 9,878 

Total . = : ; : : : . 32,985 
Gutta-percha ; ; : e : ; F 5,405 
Cottons . f ‘ - 5 ; 3 ¥ 2,563 
Metallic goods. E E A : : , 4,746 
Woollens . p 5 5 4 : ; p 13721 
Various % 2 : 3 : 2 : . 16,020 

Total —. ; : ; ; F ; . 80,455 


In addition in 1913, 20,450,000 roubles of sugar was exported 
across Asiatic frontiers and 40,854,000 of cottons. 


Imports INTO RUSSIA ACROSS EUROPEAN FRONTIERS AND Buack SEA 
FRONTIER OF Caucasus IN 1913 


(In 1,000 roubles) 


Cereal crops - 4 A s é ; . 15,579 
Rice . 5 5 : - , ‘ 6,045 
Fruits, eeretdbles and fata. ; F ; . 22,983 
Coffee. ; fl ; : ‘ , : ‘ 8,999 
Tea . : ; : : ; ; 5 . 30,696 
Tobacco . : . ; : : : 1,465 
Spirits and wines , é é ? : . 19,948 
Fish . A 2 : : 2 z ; . 35,044 
Animals za i . ¢ ‘ F 3 A 3,105 
Various z ; : : : ; F .' 22,243 

Total articles of food and animals. : . 166,107 
Leather hides and skins 3 : : : . 57,092 
Various animal products . ; ‘j . . 33,959 
Timber and wooden goods . : : : .. 49,873 
Ceramic b a A : ; : ; . 81,766 
Coal and coke . : ; : . 86,905 
Caoutchouc and gutta-percha : : . . 42,280 
Various fuels, etc. F : A ‘ ; . 13,568 
Chemicals . A ° - - é e272 
Colours : j : ; . 14,649 
Various eVeaieale and colours é ; ; op Th Ot 
Raw metals A - ; ‘ ; F RTS 
Metal goods / : : : : : . 13,158 
Machinery . ° é : : : . 163,727 


Various metals, ete) - F : : : - 109,443 
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Paper and paper eee : : z E - 40,609 
Raw cotton 5 7 - 3 = . 100,098 
Raw silk . : % - 4 a 5 . 27,258 
Raw wool . 5 : z “ = E oo. Dow 
Cotton yarn : : : - : : 9,769 
Wool yarn . : : : ; - 18,950 
Cotton and other fextile peeks : 2 - - 60,132 
Clothing . : 2 : ; : . 16,494 
Various textile es 2 S 3 E : . 24,085 

Grand total of imports A s . 1,220,539 


In addition to above imports 7,038,000 roubles worth of 
rice was imported from Persia and 13,943,000 roubles worth 
of cotton across Asiatic frontiers. 

It will be seen from a comparison of these tables with those 
of Export and Import in 1924 previously given that practically 
the whole range of imports into and exports from Russia has 
now been re-established, but the quantities have not been 
re-established and this problem remains for solution. 

For the sake of comparison we give the exports to Russia 
from the United Kingdom and imports from Russia for the 
year 1913. 


CuieF Imports INTO THE UNITED KincGpom FROM RUSSIA FOR YEAR 


1913 
(In pounds sterling) 
Wheat . : : : ; : : . 1,984,964 
Oats : : : ; ; ; ‘ ; 865,237 
Barley . : : : 5 3 : : 1,847,367 
Eggs. : : : ; ‘ : . 4,745,229 
Flax and tow : ‘ : 3 : 4 3,309,989 
Wood . ; : : : : ee 18,829,345 
Butter . 3,831,366 
Bacon 648,828 


Curer Exports FROM THE Unitep Kinepom ro Russia In 1913 


(In pounds sterling) 
Iron : é : : 
Coal 
Machinery 
Tin 
Lead 
Woollen yar. 
New ships . : s F 
Cotton yarn . : : : ete astes 


1,009,820 
4,440,831 
3,946,547 
295,038 
199,354 
203,187 
643,466 
261,518 
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_ From examination of these statistics it is difficult to see 
how Great Britain, or rather the British Empire, could be 
harmed by a resumption of this trade in full. Export to Russia 
—iron, coal, machinery, metals, textiles and ships—is sheer 
gain. Import from Russia of food-stuffs does compete against 
Empire supplies, but there is reason to think that this com- 
petition from Russia cannot be very serious for some years 
to come, while the import of wood and flax would be of the 
greatest benefit to British industry. There is indeed ample 
room in the trade balance sheet of Great Britain for the full 
Russian trade. But it cannot at best grow very quickly. 

But in considering the problem it must not be overlooked 
that the general impoverishment of the world following on 
the World War has led to a restriction of imports and exports 
of many other countries besides Russia. Germany, France 
and Great Britain, for example, have all suffered severely. 
The problem of exports and imports is, in fact, not part of 
the problem of any one country, but a world problem, and 
in so far as this affects Russia it is a factor independent of 
the internal conditions of that country. 

In the case of Russia, however, there has been not one war 
but a series of wars, for the invasions of Russia from the 
northern coast, from Esthonia, from Poland, from the Ukraine, 
the Crimea and from Siberia, were not finally disposed of until 
1921. These invasions inflicted severe damage on railways, 


_ bridges, towns and factories, but they also disorganized the 


normal peasant life, making any kind of economic interchange 
between large areas of the country impossible, and were further 
reinforced and made more severe in their effect by the almost 
complete cessation of import and export in 1920 and 1921 
owing to the economic blockade. 

So that Russian exports and imports have been built up 
from nothing to one-tenth of the pre-war amount in a period 
of only three years. It seems therefore probable that in the 
course of the next five years progress in export and import 
will be made, and the trade with the East (not yet considered 
in this chapter) may have an important bearing on the restora- 
tion of the pre-war equilibrium. ‘There is, however, the pos- 
sibility of a trade expansion with the Hast, but the war 
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ravages and the post-war ravages have been so much more 
severe in Russia than in the rest of Europe, that the rebuilding 
will not go on at the same rate as it has done up to the present. 
Before the war there was a considerable import with Siberia 
through Vladivostock, chiefly of coal, metals, machinery and. 
manufactures, and the port is capable of dealing with a large 
volume of trade, as was shown in the war, when from 1914 
to 1915 (owing to war necessities) the imports through Vladi- 
vostock rose very largely indeed. And now that Russo- 
Japanese relations are regulated by a treaty signed in 1925, 
it is probable that export and import will develop more 
rapidly. During 1925 an industrial exhibition was held 
at Kharbin, in which not only Russian but Chinese firms 
took part. 

Since 1921 Vladivostock has become very markedly an 
exporting port. Thus in 1921, 24,000,000 poods of goods were 
exported and 3,000,000 imported, but for 1922 the figures 
are 36,000,000 poods exported and 4,000,000 imported, while 
for the first nine months of 1923 the exports had risen to 
41,000,000 poods and the imports fallen to 1,000,000 poods. 
An improvement in the political situation, however, will 
no doubt produce a considerable change in the near future. 


The History of Anglo-Russian Trade 


Trade between Great Britain and Russia has been of im- 
portance since the time of the Napoleonic wars, when the 
attempted blockade of England brought Russia into the 
conflict against Napoleon. 

And all through the nineteenth century Anglo-Russian 
trade grew steadily and Russian industry provided a field 
for the investment of British capital. 

Between 1860 and 1900 British export to Russia increased 
from about £2,000,000 to £8,000,000 and British import from 
Russia increased from £10,000,000 to £22,000,000. In com- 
parison with Russo-German and Russo-French trade, Great 
Britain only exported to Russia in 1900 about one-third of 
the amount which went from Germany and four-sevenths 
of the amount which went from France. But since the end 
of the nineteenth century Germany has made special efforts 
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to capture Russian trade, and from 1900 up to 1913 British 
exports to Russia fell, while German exports largely increased. 
During the same period Russian exports to Great Britain 
decreased and Russian exports to Germany increased. 

But if the exports and imports are subjected to further 
analysis, it appears that in 1913 Great Britain took over one- 
third of all the wood and timber exported by Russia and 
almost half of all the butter and eggs exported by Russia. 
Apart from the importation of cereals, the foundation of 
Anglo-Russian trade is really to be found in the export from 
Russia to this country of timber and the products of dairy 
and poultry farming, and in the exports from Great Britain 
to Russia of coal and coke, cotton yarn and cotton manu- 
factures, machinery and tools and wool and woollen materials. 

The amounts of the chief exports to Russia in 1913 are set 
out in the table below :— 


Cuier Exports FROM GREAT BRITAIN TO Russi4 IN 1913 1 


Coal and coke - . - a a . £4,350,100 
Cotton yarn . : - ; 3 6 256,000 
Cotton eanutschied < 4 : ; 443,700 
Electrical goods and apparatus : : : 48,700 
Fish - . é - . = 3 1,991,800 
Tools . ‘ : : - : F 3 250,500 
Leather z : ; ‘ 4 E 2 80,200 
Machinery . . , : : : . 3,857,500 
Metals and ores. 2 Z ; ; ‘ 1,722,400 
Wool . 3 : : : F ; 1,372,400 
Woollen iieitacties ; 3 F ; , 362,500 

ToTaAL . - , ; : ; . £14,735,800 


Looking at this table of exports to Russia in 1913, it is 
clear that Great Britain is in a position to supply the same 
classes of goods now and with considerable benefit to her own 
industry and to her own shipping which would be engaged 
in the trade. While in respect of imports from Russia, those 
which were of most importance pre-war—namely, cereals, 
timber, butter and eggs—have an equal importance now, and 


1 Russia, Vol. I, No. 5. Published by Russo-British Finance Co. 
Ltd., 37, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 
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in the case of timber a greater importance on account of the 
necessities of the national housing programme. 

Without, therefore, basing any exaggerated hopes on the 
possibilities of Russian trade, it is quite clear that Great 
Britain stands to gain and Russia stands to gain by the 
earliest possible resumption of the full amount of trade carried 
on before the war. 


Tue Export RESOURCES OF RUSSIA 


As far as the near future is concerned, the export resources 
of Russia which are most important are her forests, her 
cereals, her dairy produce and other farm produce, and her 
firs and her oil. The great mineral deposits—coal, iron, the 
precious metals and the rest—are chiefly of importance to 
Russia’s own internal development, although manganese ore 
is now, and may become still more, an important export, 
and gold and platinum have their special importance. 


The Forests 


The forests of Russia, largely untouched and even un- 
explored before the war, are the greatest in the world. Before 
the revolution the larger part of the forest area was in the 
hands of the Government or the Crown. Of the 345,000,000 
acres of forest in European Russia (exclusive of Finland) only 
about 27 per cent. belonged to individuals, while about 62 
per cent. belonged to the State, about 3 per cent. to the 
Crown and about 7-5 per cent. to the peasants. In the Caucasus 
a little less than one-half the forests formerly belonged to the 
State and the remainder to a large number of private persons. 
The forests in Asiatic Russia belonged almost entirely to the 
State before the war. The larger part of the forest area there- 
fore belonged to the State before the war and it was worked 
by the State. As far, therefore, as forestry is concerned, 
the Bolshevik regime has merely extended the normal pre- 
war system. Even the Bolshevik plans of forest ‘“‘ conces- 
sions”? were elaborated before the revolution (vide the 
Russian Year-Book, 1916, Eyre and Spottiswoode). 

The importance of these facts from the standpoint of the 
immediate export of timber is clear, for a system which 
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worked before the revolution is likely also to work after the 
revolutionary disturbances have given place to a more normal 
routine of life. 


The Area of Forests in the Soviet Union 


The forests of European Russia (without Finland) extend 
to 345,000,000 acres; the Caucasian forests to 17,500,000 
acres ; the forests in Asiatic Russia to over 200,000,000 acres, 
leaving out of account forests unexplored and not surveyed 
which amount to a great deal more. Thus the forest of 
Yakutsk is estimated at 90,000,000 acres. 

The table on p. 350 shows the area, distribution, production 
and expenses of Forestry under Government control in 1911.1 

Poland is, of course, no longer included in Russia, and the 
area in European Russia is restricted by modifications of the 
Western frontier north of Poland. 

But it is clear from this table that Government working 
of forests is no new thing in Russian affairs. It will also be 
seen that the exploitation of the forests of Siberia and Central 
Asia, despite their enormous extent, was at a very early stage 
of development and yielded a comparatively insignificant 
profit. 

The chief timber markets which still remain parts of the 
Soviet Union are Leningrad, Kronstadt, Moscow and Arch- 
angel. The only great market left out of Soviet Russia is 
that of Riga. 

The chief timber trees in European Russia are as follows : 


In Northern Russia are pine, birch, fir, cedar, aspen, alder 


and larch. In Central Russia there are also oak, lime, maple, 
elm and beech. In the Caucasus, beech, oak, pine, fir, elm, 
poplar and others. In Asiatic Russia, larch, pine, white 
cedar, fir, spruce, lime, maple, cork-tree, walnut, cherry, 
apricot, apple, pear, ash, elm, birch, yew and others. 

The Russian timber trade, despite the important quantities 
shipped abroad, was poorly developed in comparison with 
its possibilities before the war. The lumber trade in the 
East was hardly organized at all. 


1 Statistics from the Russian Year-Book, 1916, Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 
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Dairy Farming 


The great impetus given to Co-operation is likely to have 
one of its most marked effects in the industry of dairy farming. 
The recent formation of the Maslocenter is designed to help 
this. The industry was increasing rapidly before the war in 
Vologda, in Perm, in Tomsk and in other places. The export 
of butter from Siberia in 1913 amounted to over 79,000 
tons. 


Eggs 

The districts in Russia exporting eggs before the war were 
the Volga Provinces, the chief centres being at Kazan, Nijni- 
Novgorod and Rybinsk in South-West Russia, in the Don 
Province and in South-East Russia. 

The average export of eggs and poultry for the years 1906-10 
was as follows: eggs, 58,100,000 roubles; live poultry, 
7,500,000 roubles ; dead poultry (largely frozen), 4,700,000 ; 
feathers and down, 1,600,000 roubles. It seems probable 
that the more equal distribution of land among the peas- 
ants since the revolution will lead to an increase of these 
products. 


Flax and Hemp 


In 1914 the area of European Russia under cultivation for 
hemp amounted to 526,085 dessiatines, with 6,066 dessiatines 
in the Caucasus and 54,902 dessiatines in Asiatic Russia. 
The total yielded over 23,000,000 poods and the average 
yield per dessiatine was about 40 poods. 


Flax 


The area under flax in Russia in 1912 was over 1,400,000 
dessiatines and the total yield of flax was over 45,000,000 
poods. 

The most important districts from the point of view of 
flax cultivation in 1912 were Vyatka, Smolensk, Tver, Pskov 
and Livonia, the latter being no longer in the Soviet Union. 
The area under cultivation and the production of fibre for the 
year 1913 is given in the following table :— 
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AREA OF RUSSIA UNDER FLAX CULTIVATION IN 1913 IN DESSIATINES 
with YIELD In THOUSAND Poops 


Dessiatines. 1,000 poods. 
Vyatka . : : . 116,586 : 3 2623-2 
Pskov : : : . 101,694 3 : 2578-9 
Tver. ‘ : ; ae 7 ; : 2839-1 
Smolensk . F i . 134,480 ‘ 3 4410-1 
Vitebsk. : ; . 62,192 : : 1304-9 
Perm e : ; . 47,638 . : 1148-1 
Kostroma . é 3 : 48,643 : : 1282-8 
Yaroslav . : : , 37,371 J 5 1091-2 
Viadimir . F : ivy) S41fL14 ; : 1437-5 
Vologda . : j J 129,976 : 3 736°3 
Mogilev . : : . 34,831 f : 1091-3 
Nijni-Novgorod . 2 . 34,047 _ : 1310-8 
Novgorod . : : . 27,647" : ‘ 799-0 
Minsk : : a . 22,339 : : 1042-8 
Tomsk. ; : . 40,728 : = 1247-7 
Kaluga. 5 : . 21,363 5 : 500-7 
Tobolsk . ‘ . sf 720,072 : P 518-9 
Moscow . ‘ ; : 20,025 : ; 550-7 
Petrograd : : - 10,230 : : 251-4 
Olonetz . : ; ; 1,913 * . 40-1 
Archangel . E P . - 3b3 : : 12-4 


As a large proportion of flax, about seven-ninths of total 
amount, was grown by the peasants before the war, there is 
reason to expect that the present production will materially 
increase with the general return to stable conditions. 


Furs 


The hunting of fur-bearing animals has always been an 
important Russian industry, and attempts are now being 
made to secure a scientific preservation of these animals to 
prevent the ruthless destruction which previously went on. 
The number and value of fur-bearing animals killed in 1913 
is given below :— 
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NUMBER AND VALUE oF FUR-BEARING ANIMALS KILLED IN 1913 IN 
RussiIA AND SIBERIA 


ister gen. Value in 

roubles. 

Ermine . 47,648 115,761 
Sable 20 800 
Siberian skunk. 6,304 20,691 
Squirrel . ates 573,983 192,021 
Cats, wild cats, ete. 2,169 1,444 
Lynx, panther, 1 Leal 397 3,646 
Hare iiss 344,316 92,720 
Bear . 1,444 22,424 
Wolf 20,156 135,322 
Fox . 7,342 30,402 
Marten . 1,797 20,760 
Skunk 33,815 25,896 


The above table does not include foxes, marmots, badgers 
or gluttons. 


FoREIGN TRADE AND FOREIGN CONFIDENCE 


In the year 1920, when Military Communism was at its 
height, it required very clear vision to foresee the certainty 
of the re-establishment of trading relations and of an im- 
portant commerce with Russia. But every year that has 
gone by since then has justified those who believed in the 
possibility of an economic compromise. 

Now every month that passes sees some new development 
of the organization of foreign trade. Foreign Trade with 
Russia now depends largely on the growth of confidence 
outside Russia. The experience of those who have had deal- 
ings with Russia during the last few years is that her com- 
mercial standing is very high and that a contract made will 
be fulfilled to the letter. A further indication of the return 
of confidence is in the growth of concessions with foreign 
trade. 

The types of concessions allowed are :— 

1. Mixed Companies in which part of the capital is private 

and part supplied by the Soviet Government. 
Z 
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2. Export or Import concessions granted to ordinary 

limited liability companies or private capitalists. 

Export or import concessions granted to limited liability 
companies are usually in association with a concessionary 
right to the exploitation of some part of the natural resources 
of the Soviet Union. The whole policy of concessions, how- 
ever, of providing the means for the co-operation of private 
capital with the Soviet State is of assistance both in restoring 
confidence in the stability of Russia’s Soviet constitution and 
in increasing the volume of internal and foreign trade. 

The largest agricultural concessions are the Krupp conces- 
sion in the Don Province and the von Rheinbaben concession 
in the German Volga Province. 

There are in addition Timber Concessions, Mining Conces- 
sions and Fishing Concessions. It is significant that one of 
the first trading concessions was that granted to the Russo- 
German Trade Delegation in Germany at the end of the year 
1922. This company has the right to open branches through- 
out the Soviet Union and the right to export with the per- 
mission of the Government. The exports of this Company 
in 1923 were of the value of over £73,000 and the imports 
with Russia were of the value of nearly £500,000 sterling. 

A Russian-Austrian Trading Company also exists and 
imports with Russia large supplies of farming implements 
and agricultural machinery. Another Russian-Austrian Com- 
pany, started in July, 1923, deals chiefly with electrical ap- 
pliances. The turnover on June 1, 1924, was over £100,000. 

Similar agreements exist in which American, British, 
German and other capitalists take part. 

Important Anglo-British Companies are the Russo-British 
Grain Export Company and the Russian Wood Agency, Ltd. 

The latest available list of concessions in operation (April, 
1923) gives the following numbers :— 

Lumber, 6; gold-mining and oil, 10; industrial, 7; trans- 
port, 5 ; agricultural, 6; mixed trading, 19; miscellaneous, 
7; and 14 other mixed companies in which the capital is 
predominantly Russian. 

The number of firms of different nationality authorized 
to carry on trade (Decree of April 12, 1923) is as follows: 
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German, 21; British, 7; Italian, 6; Swedish, 3; American, 
3; Persian, 3. Lithuanian, Latvian, Danish, Bokharian 
and Khorezmian, 1 each. 

Russian trading and industrial organizations gave these 
firms credit for over £1,750,000 sterling in 1924, their turnover 
was about £5,500,000 sterling and the Russian Government 
has received over £1,250,000 in return. 


The Future of Foreign Trade 


The State Control of Foreign Trade, modified and adapted 
to allow of the association of many and various institutions 
and of the private initiative of individuals, is proving a success. 
The future of the Foreign Trade of Russia will be one of 
steady development in which the difficulties, internal and 
external, will gradually be overcome. It is indeed probable 
that this trade in the next few years will surpass the pre-war 
level. It is also possible that a State-controlled Export and 
Import may have an important economic reaction on other 
great States in the world. 

For individual enterprise outside Russia may well be at 


a disadvantage compared with the action of the Soviet State 


and the individual exporter or importer may be compelled 
to ask for State assistance in his turn. 

In Australia and New Zealand, enterprise has already gone 
considerable lengths. In Canada big-scale enterprises are 
being very seriously considered. The world appears to be 
moving toward a more definitely regulated plan of ite inter- 
change of its commodities. 

We may, indeed, be moving towards a condition in which 
the Soviet Monopoly of Foreign Trade will become the normal, 
and the unregulated private trading the exception. 


CHAPTER XII 
Co-operation 


HE history of the Co-operative Movement in Russia 
goes back to 1864, when consumers’ Co-operative 
Societies were first formed in that country, one Society being 
established in the Government of Perm and one in the town 
of Riga, the latter being now, of course, outside the boundaries 
of the Soviet Union. From 1864 to 1870 the movement grew 
slowly and was a movement not springing from the peasants 
or industrial workers’ own initiative but from the ranks of 
the philanthropic middle classes. In fact, workmen and 
peasants at this period were not members of the consumers’ 
Co-operative Societies established and had nothing to do 
with their management or the direction of their policy. A 
revolutionary movement existed at this early period, but was 
unconnected with the small beginnings of Co-operation. In 
the ’seventies and ’eighties of the nineteenth century an exten- 
sion of the practice of Co-operation took place to factories and 
railway workshops. But these Societies, which were also con- 
sumers’ Co-operative Associations, were established on the 
initiative not of the workpeople but of the management. 

Independent working-class Co-operative Societies did not 
come into existence until 1905, the year when the first growlings 
of the revolutionary thunder began to be heard. But from 
that time and from 1907 especially, there has been a very 
rapid growth of consumers’ Co-operation. 

From the year 1864 to 1905 there were 1,807 consumers’ 
Co-operative Societies established in Russia. From 1905 to 
1914 there were 10,554 consumers’ Co-operative Societies 
established, the majority of them, over 80 per cent., being 
in the villages. This comparatively rapid growth took place 
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against all kinds of difficulties and discouragements. The 
Tsarist Government discouraged Co-operation in every way, 
but as soon as the war began the advantages of Co-operation 
became so manifest that the movement grew very rapidly. 
In 1915 there were about 3,500 Co-operative Societies (con- 
sumers’ Co-operatives) established; in 1916, 4,500 were 
established ; and in 1917, 4,000. 

The February revolution of 1917 gave an immense stimulus 
to Co-operation, and by January 1, 1918, the number of: 
consumers’ Co-operatives had reached 25,000 with a member- 
ship of over 7,000,000 persons. 

After its early beginnings among the intelligenzia and 
benevolent employers, consumers’ Co-operation in Russia 
found the soil in which it could grow easily in the peasant 
life of the villages. But during the war the number of con- 
sumers’ Co-operative Associations among industrial workers 
also grew considerably. 

Nevertheless, the consumers’ Co-operative movement was 
never very closely linked with the revolutionary movement 
of the town workers up to the time of the 1917 revolution, 
with the result that when the Bolshevik party assumed power 
in October, 1917, the large consumers’ Co-operative movement 
was not closely united with them and contained a large pro- 
portion of their political opponents. The effect of this political 
division had serious results for the Co-operative movement 
and for the country as a whole. Leaders and members of 
the Co-operative movement were politically opposed to the 
Bolsheviks and some took part against them in the civil war 
on the side of Kolchak and Denikin, with the inevitable 
result that the Co-operative movement came to be looked 
on as an enemy by the Bolshevik Government. For this 
reason, among others, the Bolshevik authorities did not at first 
make a full use of the Co-operative organization. 

When private trading was “nationalized” in the period 
of military Communism, the State attempted to set up its 
own Soviet shops in the towns and villages. The immediate 
difficulty of organizing these became clear as soon as it was 
attempted and the Bolsheviks then turned to the Co-operative 
Societies and endeavoured to use them as organs of the State 
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machinery. Thus by the decree of April 12, 1918,? all 
persons, whether previously members of Co-operative Societies 
or not, were permitted to make purchases at the Co-operative 
Stores. By the decree of November 2, 1918, every consumer 
had to become a member either of a consumers’ Co-operative 
Association having its Co-operative shop, or alternatively to 
become a member of a Soviet shop. By the decree of March 20, 
1919, the Soviet shop was abolished, however, and every 
citizen had to join the consumers’ Co-operative organization 
of his town, but was not required to make any payment as 
fee on account of his membership. If anyone did not join, 
then he was to be debarred from making any purchases or 
obtaining any goods at the Co-operative Stores. 

The attempt of the Communist Government to abolish 
private shops and private trading was one of the signs of the 
extreme development of its policy of military Communism. 
Private trading was at this period described as speculation 
and punished as a crime. Nevertheless, by March, 1919, 
after little more than a year of Communist control, the Soviet 
shop was abolished by decree and the effort made to capture 
the Co-operative machinery for Communist purposes. More 
and more, therefore, from March, 1919, did Co-operative 
organizations come under the control and direction of the 
Central Government machinery. 

Thus the power of independent purchase of goods exercised 
by the Co-operative Societies prior to 1919 was gradually 
lost, and by the spring of 1921 all Co-operative organizations 
had lost this right of purchase independently and were con- 
pelled to purchase from the Government Supply Department, 
the Narkom productoff. In 1921 also all Co-operative organ- 
izations were compulsorily united into Gubernia organizations, 
the so-called Gubsoyus, and from annual meetings of the 
Gubsoyus delegates were chosen as members of the All- 
Russian Co-operative Organizations, known as the Centro- 
soyus. This was not the first appearance of the Centrosoyus 
in Russian affairs. In 1898 the then existing Co-operative 
organizations in Russia united together as the Moscow Union 


1 Present-day Co-operation, by N. L. Mesheriakov. Moscow, 
1924, 
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of Co-operative Associations, a body which later changed its 
name to Central Union or Centrosoyus. 

- But the Centrosoyus before the 1917 revolution was a body 
representing independent consumers’ Co-operative Associations 
with a voluntary paying membership voluntarily federated 
with one another for purposes of mutual interest. The 
form of Centrosoyus brought into existence by the Bolshevik 
decree of March, 1919, was a compulsory organization of 
compulsory Co-operative Associations on a basis of the terri- 
torial division of Gubernias compulsorily united into a central 
organization. This Governmental co-operation was, in fact, 
an effort at the organization of the whole of the citizens 
as consumers, and inasmuch as its chief officials were nominated 
in practice by the political party in power, it served not as 
the instrument of Co-operation, but as that of the Government 
policy of goods distribution. 

This effort at substituting a centrally controlled Government 
distribution for an uncentralized and spontaneous Co-operative 
activity (for by 1918 the principles of Co-operation were 
firmly rooted in the peasant soil) was one of the reasons of the 
Government’s failure to get from the peasants the food-stuffs 
and vegetable raw materials necessary to supply the needs 
of the population. For this and other reasons the Govern- 
ment decided in the spring of 1921 to carry out the New 
Economic Policy previously proclaimed by Lenin and to 
allow goods to be distributed by ordinary trade. One of 
the first results of this was the substitution of a food tax 
on the products of the peasant instead of the former com- 
munistic ingathering, and more important still, the granting 
of the right to sell surplus products by the peasant in his own 
way and by his own methods. 

From this moment private trade became legal again and 
began to develop quickly and the Co-operative Societies 
regained their right to make purchases independently of the 
Central Government Departments. This of course led at 
once to the demand from the Co-operative Societies for the 
right to own their own financial resources, and by the decree 
of April 7, 1921, Co-operative organizations were given the 
right to charge entrance fees and to charge subscriptions for 
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membership. A further decree of July 26, 1921, gave Co- 
operative Societies the right to borrow money either from 
organizations or from private persons. 


Administration of Co-operative Societies 


At the period of maximum development of Government 
Co-operation the administration had to be carried on as the 
consumers’ side of Communal activity and its organ of govern- 
ment was the general meeting of men and women in the 
town or village concerned. Every one at this period had to 
be a member of the Co-operative Association, and every one, 
with the exception of certain specified classes of persons, had 
the right of taking part in the administration of the affairs 
of the Co-operative Association. 

The closeness of the parallel of the method of the con- 
sumers’ organization with that of the general political organiza- 
tion is seen by a study of the list of persons excluded from 
participation in the management of Co-operative Associations. 

These are as follows :— 

1. Persons who hire labour for the purpose of making a 

profit. 

2. Persons living on the interest of invested capital, also 

private traders and similar persons. 

3. Monks, priests, and all church servants. 

4, Persons formerly employed as police, gendarmes, orderlies, 

guards or in a similar capacity. 

5. Insane or mentally abnormal people. 

6. Criminals during the period of punishment prescribed by 

the Courts. 

Apart from these persons, all other adults had the right 
to attend meetings and take part in the election of the manage- 
ment either as voters or as candidates. The management of 
a town or village consumers’ Co-operative Association consisted 
of not less than three persons elected for a year and paid a 
salary for their work. 


The Centrosoyus 


The first beginning of the Centrosoyus dates back to 1898, 
when the Moscow Union of Co-operative Associations was 
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established for the purpose of uniting eighteen independent 
Societies widely dispersed over Russian territory. 

Despite the efforts of the Tsarist Government to hinder 
its development, this Co-operative Union expanded rapidly 
and at the beginning of 1913 it united 776 Co-operative 
Societies. The change of name to Centrosoyus took place 
early during the period of the World War, and by the beginning 
of 1918 the Centrosoyus united 3,317 Co-operative Associations. 
During the period of Government Co-operation all consumers’ 
Co-operative Associations were grouped as members of the 
Gubernia Co-operative Union, known as the Gubsoyus, and 
the Gubernia organizations were again grouped together to 
form the Centrosoyus. The principle of indirect election 
which is such a marked feature of the Soviet system was 
carried into Co-operative organization and the Trade Unions 
were also given a large share of authority, thus carrying 
out the principle of the greater representation of the industrial 
proletariat as against the peasants which characterizes the 
Soviet organization. Thus the management of the Gubsoyus 
was in the hands of the meeting of delegates from the con- 
sumers’ Co-operative Associations in Gubernia, to whom were 
added representatives of the Trade Unions with a total repre- 
sentation of not less than one-third of the total number of 
delegates. 

Each delegate had one vote only and all questions were 
decided by a majority of votes. 

From this assembly of delegates of the Gubsoyus were elected 
representatives to serve on the Centrosoyus. 

The current affairs of the Gubsoyus were managed by a 
body of not less than five persons, elected by the annual 
meeting of delegates, to whom were added representatives 
of the Gubernia council of National Economy who had equal 
rights of voting with the elected members. The management 
met at least once a week for the transaction of business. 

In practice the area of the Gubernia was divided up into 
districts (Rayons) which were managed by a committee con- 
sisting of a chairman appointed by the management of the 
Gubsoyus, and not more than four members elected by the 
delegates of the Rayon concerned. The object of the Centro- 
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soyus was to help the Gubernia Co-operative Unions in their 
work, to arrange wholesale purchases on account of the Gub- 
soyus, to enter into relations with State departments and to 
open up relations with foreign Co-operative Associations. 

Since the coming of the New Economic Policy of 1921, 
the tendency has been toward modification of the rigidity 
of this organization. Thus by the decree of April 7, 1921, 
groups of consumers working in one establishment or in one 
trade or profession were allowed to organize Co-operative 
Associations for their own purposes on the basis of a voluntary 
membership. It was explained that ‘‘the purpose of these 
organizations is to bring Co-operation nearer to the con- 
sumers and to give the members of these Associations the 
opportunity of obtaining greater amounts of goods than could 
be distributed by the Centrosoyus.” 

The progress of the New Economic ‘Policy eventually made 
the earlier system unworkable, and by the decree of Decem- 
ber 30, 1923, the obligatory membership of Co-operative 
Societies was abolished, and with it the last attempt of the 
State to organize the retail distribution of commodities as 
a whole. 

Membership of consumers’ Co-operative Associations is now 
purely voluntary, and each member is required to pay fees. 
But the abolition of compulsion did not create members, 
and at the end of 1923 the Co-operative Associations were 
in a very remarkable and very difficult situation. The Centro- 
soyus possessed a network of consumers’ organizations all 
over the country, but they had no members. Under these 
circumstances a campaign to attract members was planned, 
and the objective aimed at was the enlisting of 15 per cent. 
of the peasant households and 25 per cent. of the Trade 
Unionists by January 1, 1925. 

But the campaign was more rapidly successful than was 
anticipated, for Co-operation had struck root in Russia and 
if allowed to grow voluntarily was bound to reach very great 
dimensions. 

Mr. Tihomirov, writing in Economic Life on March 18, 
1924, said that the campaign had already given very good 
results. In eighteen Gubernias the proportion of 15 per cent. 
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of peasant households had already been reached or exceeded, 
in some cases very greatly exceeded, and since that time the 
growth has gone on. 


List OF GUBERNIAS IN WHICH THE PROPORTION OF PEASANT HovusE- 
HOLDS WHO ARE MEMBERS OF CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS EX- 
CEEDED 15 PER CENT. OF TOTAL NUMBER IN Marcu, 1924 


Calculated number Actual number 
of population of population 
Gubernia. equalling associated with 
15 per cent. of village 
households. co-operation. 

Archangel. s Mee. FLL y s 11,130 45,873 
Gomebkie ftp oo ee aD 9,261 25,851 
ikaterimburg’. = vero. Siete 6 50,103 110,361 
ARVAYGNOL Sct act St iG aed | Ome 5,319 8,000 
TEQT] oF ew sey ae Ste ee 55,258 148,000 
Moscow tie ee Le Pa ea 37,144 140,778 
INGNOOLOC meted Gee shit ys | ts 24,254 25,000 
Pensa ts eee ee ge 45,263 52,000 
Meningrads es Avis ER. 22,465 47,957 
German Commune ... . 10,046 12,325 
BE SATUS Wis mkie cues ease cue eats 10,526 70,000 
WenolamiNS pein ee oe pel 33,730 90,000 
ARBNOMAM TEs. fe ss ees 3,394 8,243 
Crimeguer wre Ne as 10,786 15,000 
Wairosiavs eeu So it eis 15,724 20,000 
Oiniglaay. Teper tcilsen 3h ber ek. 40,911 40,000 
Oe aT DS cola dis acc tues asd Ae ogg > 19,158 21,377 
PRORSKY Geter geo ste gs ye > 4,494 9,220 


The Gubernias of Vologda, Kursk, Stavropol, Rybinsk and 
Perm had nearly reached the 15 per cent. level by March, 
1924, and the membership campaign was producing striking 
results all over Russia. 

Thus in the Nijni-Novgorod District Co-operative Society 
there were 12,000 members in the villages and 48,000 in the 
towns on June 1, 1923; but by October 1, 1923, the figures 
had grown to 22,218 and 56,496 respectively. In the Vitebsk 
Union there was an 87 per cent. increase of membership in 
the villages between October and December, 1923, and a 
4 per cent. increase of membership in the towns. In White 
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Russia the membership grew from 9,305 on January 1, 1923, 
to 38,325 on January 1, 1924. The same kind of growth took 
place also in Siberia, as the table below shows :— 


Growth or MEMBERSHIP OF CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
IN SIBERIA IN 1923 


Paid Number at Number on 
District. beginning of 1923. December 1, 1923. 
Novo-Nikalaievsk eth aee 6,053 18,037 
SPOTS Ki pers See <i tbh a, ee ar 13,000 15,000 
WVerniseiskerice< een aie eee Sc 3,174 12,000 
SONS KA Meer. oes: oe ee tee 18,491 40,000 
Trkttekreeres och eee S| 10,763 21,377 
ALGR earn am ee tee Sete 2,000 19,808 
Semipalatinsk > .  . =. *. 3,000 6,627 


Again, in the Tula district from July to December, 1923, 
the increase in the villages was 32 per cent. and in the towns 
60 per cent., and in Saratov, Tambov and other places similar 
increases took place. 

To sum up, it has been calculated that in 1916 the total 
number of members of consumers’ Co-operative Societies 
reached over 5,000,000 persons and by 1918 over 7,000,000 
persons: by the middle of 1924, after the removal of the 
restriction on co-operation, the number of members had 
nearly reached 7,000,000 again, and this tremendous in- 
crease occurred despite the fact that the supersession of Co- 
operative development by the Government use of Co-operative 
machinery to organize distribution during the intervening 
period had paralysed the voluntary principle for some years. 
It will be observed that the decree abolishing compulsory 
Co-operation only came into legal effect on December 30, 
1923, but that the voluntary movement started before this. 

In this, as in other matters, the forces shaping Russian 
policy have been the facts of economic existence, because by 
its means the resources of the country could be more fully 
and freely used by the population and because the State 
Co-operation was already dead before the decree was drafted. 
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Credit Co-operation 


The first credit Co-operation Societies were established in 
the ’seventies of the nineteenth century, the decade following 
the first establishment of consumers’ Co-operative Associations, 
but the growth of credit organization at the beginning was 
even slower than that of consumers’ Societies. 

By the end of the ’seventies of the nineteenth century over 
700 credit Co-operative Associations had been established, 
but the movement did not extend, and during the latter 
years of the last century the number of credit Associations 
instead of increasing actually diminished. But at the end 
of the last century credit Co-operation was reorganized. In 
1902 there were about a thousand organized credit Co-operative 
Associations existing ; by 1912, over 11,000; and by 1916, 
over 16,000. 

The union of these credit Associations was clearly a desirable 
business arrangement from the beginning, but the movement 
toward union was obstructed by the Tsarist Government. 
By 1912, however, the movement had become so strong and 
important that it was able to create a centre Union in the 
Moscow Narodny Bank. The conditions of war-time were, 
however, unfavourable to the development of credit Co- 
operation, and the conditions of civil war and blockade which 
followed the peace of Brest-Litovsk were still more unfavour- 
able, so that for a period the activity of credit co-operation 
was brought to a standstill. Another factor which operated 
adversely was the Government policy of military Communism, 
in which the credit Co-operative machinery found no place. 
And by the decree of January 27, 1920, the Soviet Government 
ordained the complete stoppage of all activities of credit 
Co-operative Societies. As soon, however, as the New Eco- 
nomic Policy had got under weigh, the necessity for special 
credit facilities for Co-operation became evident, and finally 
decrees of January and February, 1922, re-established credit 
Co-operative Associations and placed their work on a legally 
recognized basis. 

The present basis of credit Co-operation in Russia is that 
of a voluntary membership, with the proviso that each Co- 
operative Association must have not less than fifty members. 
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The union of these individual Co-operative Associations is 
permitted, if not less than three associations join. The work 
of these credit Associations is controlled by their members, 
but all of them require to be registered with the district 
or Gubernia authorities according to the area over which 
their operations extend. Unions of credit Co-operative 
Associations covering the whole of Russia have to be registered 
by the Supreme Economic Council. 

The resources of credit Co-operative Associations are derived 
from shares of individual members, credit advanced by 
Government, loans from individuals, entrance fee, and profit on 
credit operations. These credit Associations are permitted 
to accept deposits, issue loans on credits, make advances 
against personal property and conduct business on commission. 


Co-operation of Producers 


The Soviet of People’s Commissars at a meeting in May, 
1921, laid down the general principles which were to guide 
the application of Co-operative principles to small industries, 
to peasant craft industries (Koustar) and to agriculture, and 
these principles may be summarized as follows :— 

1. All necessary measures are to be taken to develop Koustar 
industries, small private industries and if possible 
agricultural Co-operation. 

2. All needless rules and formalities which restrict individual 
or group initiative are to be dispensed with. 

3. Peasants, Koustar workers and small producers are to 
be allowed to dispose freely of the goods produced 
by them except in the case of goods made from 
raw material supplied by the Government on special 
agreed conditions. 

4. Labour legislation protecting the worker to be strictly 
enforced and the position of Government institutions 
as regards the supply of labour, materials, fuel and 
necessary provisions generally to be safeguarded. 

5. The co-operation of small producers to be encouraged 
and to assist such Co-operative associations by (1) 
giving preference to co-operators over private pro- 
ducers ; (2) by advancing to Co-operative associations 
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work, money and necessary materials; (3) to give 
preference to Co-operative associations in the alloca- 
tion of buildings and tools. 

6. Prosecution of Co-operative associations in case of 
breaking of contract or improper use of Government 
material to be exclusively by legal process in due 
form of law. 

7. To encourage agricultural Co-operation and in particular 
such Co-operative associations as use machinery with 
the object of supplying the Government with farm 
products such as grain and cattle. 

8. To take all necessary measures to improve the cultivation 
of the land by promoting all forms of agricultural 
Co-operation designed to increase production. 

9. To all Gubernia Economic Conferences and conferences 
of Gubernia Agricultural Soviets to discuss the develop- 
ment of Co-operative trade. 

10. In the case of the organization of small industrial, Koustar 
and agricultural Co-operation to maintain the principles 
of free association, voluntary membership and free 
election of management committee. 

This declaration of principles which lays the foundation 
of a great development of Co-operation was signed by Lenin 
on March 17, 1921, and has had very far-reaching results, 
and it seems probable that Russia will realize during the 
next few years a greater extension of Co-operation than has 
ever yet taken place. 

A decree of May 17, 1921, elaborated the principles laid 
down in the decree of March and went further in the direction’ 
of permitting free forms of association. Thus workers in the 
same occupation whether small industry or koustar industry 
are given the right of forming Associations for all purposes 
for which Co-operation can be used in production, sale or 
purchase of commodities, with the proviso that the members 
must not be less than five. It is laid down that the work 
done must be carried on by the labour of those entering into 
the Co-operative arrangement themselves, but in the case 
of work requiring special knowledge, outsiders may be brought 
in if their number does not exceed one-fifth of the number 
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of members of the Co-operative Association. And in certain 
circumstances hired labour may be employed within the 
limits of Gubernias, free association of Co-operative Associa- 
tions is allowed, but no one is allowed to be a member of 
more than one Co-operative productive association in the 
same industry at the same time. 

Co-operative Associations are specifically given the status 
of juridical persons under the provisions of the Civil Code 
and as such have all the rights, duties and responsibilities 
of juridical persons, they can enter into contracts, can sue 
and be sued, lease buildings or other premises, open workshops 
or factories and freely dispose of their produce. ; 

The products of productive Co-operative Societies are speci- 
fically exempt from nationalization and municipalization and 
requisition exchange for payment or confiscation without 
such payment are only allowed by order of the Courts, or on 
the basis of special regulations of the Soviet of People’s 
Commissars. The meaning of these regulations is that the 
somewhat arbitrary period of the exercise of revolutionary 
power had already passed by the beginning of 1921, and the 
regulations with regard to requisition and confiscation of 
produce, a legal condition which is closely parallel to that 
existing in Great Britain where, in the time of war or grave 
emergency, similar powers may be called into existence by 
the Government as in Russia by the Soviet of People’s Com- 
missars who are the Cabinet of the Government of the 
Soviet Union. 

But the regulations of this decree not only grant freedom 
to co-operate, but also lay down that the ‘“‘ Government and 
all organs of the Government administration ” should help 
peasant craft producers (koustar workers) to co-operate and 
to this end should (1) give Co-operative Associations preference 
over private individuals when giving orders for products ; 
(2) advance to Co-operative organizations money and the 
raw materials of manufacture; (3) to give Co-operative 
Associations preferential treatment when allotting premises 
or tools, 

It was, of course, particularly necessary to help productive 
Co-operative Associations, as their organization had been 
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completely submerged in the Government Co-operation during 
the period of military Communism, and their activities seriously 
restricted. In the military Communist period the whole 
emphasis was laid upon large-scale production and peasant 
production and small-scale production generally was definitely 
discouraged. It was the peasants’ duty to use the land and 
provide the corn and meat required for the towns. It was 
the towns’ business to manufacture and supply the goods 
required for and equitable exchange with the peasants. When 
the attempt at this system was given up and the New Economic 
Policy initiated the pendulum had swung so far in the military 
Communist direction that it had to swing back a long way 
in the direction of the encouragement of small industries 
and voluntary co-operation. And in the decree now being 
discussed (Clause 8) goes so far as to exempt productive 
Co-operative Associations from supervision by the Workmen’s 
and Peasants’ Department of Inspection which has acted 
as one of the chief means of regulating production in the 
country as a whole. 

Productive Co-operative Societies are managed by general 
meeting or by meeting of delegates and management. The 
details are laid down and follow the usual line of Soviet 
practice which in cases of organizations dealing directly with 
a comparatively small number of persons, does not involve 
any indirect election, and is very fully representative. Any 
body of persons wishing to set up a productive Co-operative 
enterprise, have only to register it with the Gubernia authorities 
unless it is intended to found an organization of greater range, 
when the permission of the Central Government is required. 
But in the case of Gubernia organizations the registration takes 
place automatically on application unless the Gubernia 
authorities disallow the registration within one month on the 
only allowable objection, viz. that the constitution of the 
body does not conform to the statute. 

The final clause of the decree—signed not by Lenin alone, 
but by Kalinin, Lenin and Enukidze—state that the carrying 
out of its provisions is the business of the Supreme Council 
of National Economy. 

Another decree of May, 1921, deals with agricultural Co- 
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operation, and gives the peasants the same right of free 
association as is given to Koustar workers. In the same 
way the products of such Co-operation are guaranteed against 
requisition or confiscation, and the other provisions of the 
decree are almost identical. Agricultural Productive Co- 
operative Societies also fall under the general administration 
of the Supreme Council of National Economy. 


Progress of Agricultural Co-operation since 1921 


The progress of Agricultural Co-operation since 1921 has 
been of a very striking character. Not only has there been a 
bulk increase in production but there has been a great growth 
in the forms of Co-operation. In the years 1923 and in the 
first part of 1924 Co-operation grew at such a pace that it 
was impossible to get them all inside the Co-operative Unions, 
so that about 30 per cent. of the organizations remained 
unaffiliated. 

The present Russian view on Agricultural Co-operation is 
expressed by a Russian authority on the subject by saying : 
* Agricultural Co-operation is the only possible and rational 
method of effecting the transitionary from a system of indi- 
vidual small farming, to a system of agricultural large-scale 
husbandry on collective lines, inasmuch as Agricultural 
Co-operation communizes step by step the various lines and 
elements of the peasants’ husbandry and stimulates the pro- 
ductive forces of agriculture.” 

This may be regarded as the official view and holds before 
it the aim of a communized agricultural production. The 
peasant certainly does not concern himself with any abstract 
ideas of this nature, but supports Co-operation because of its 
immediate practical benefits. By April, 1924, Co-operation 
was applied to about 10 per cent. of the whole of the agricul- 
turalists of the Soviet Union and since that time the growth 
has been continued. 

The various forms of Agricultural Co-operation may be 
described as follows :— 

1, Organization of credit. 


2. Co-operation in marketing on home and foreign mar- 
kets, 
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3. Co-operation in the supply of tools, machinery and the 

| instruments of production generally. 

4, Co-operation in labour applied to products of farming 

prior to their being marketed. 

5. Primary Agricultural Production. 

But the key-form of the local Co-operative Associations is 
the universal association functioning as the combined instru- 
ment of marketing, supply, credit and production. This is 
described as the “one village, one association ’’ scheme 
which has the great advantages of economy and especially 
the saving of overhead expenses. This system is popular 
and is very widely spread, but the many rural activities to 
which Co-operation is applied call into existence a great 
number of Co-operative Associations of special type. 

These Associations take the following forms, but the list 
is not exhaustive. 


A. Credit and Agricultural Associations. 
1. Agricultural productive associations without other objects. 
2. Agricultural productive associations with credit functions. 
3. Credit associations only. 


B. Collective Husbandries. 
1. Agricultural communes. 
2. Land tillage associations. 
3. Agricultural labour associations for production. 


C. Subsidiary Productive Associations. 
1. Cattle breeding associations. 
2. Co-operative associations for use of agricultural machinery. 
3. Land improvement associations. 
4, Cattle testing associations. 
5. Miscellaneous associations. 


D. Marketing Associations. 

. Milk. 

. Eggs. 

. General agricultural produce. 
Flax. 

Sugar beet. 

Seed. 

. Vegetable. 

. Fruit. 

. Tobacco. 

. Cotton. 

Other marketing associations. 
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E. Combined Producing and Marketing Associations. 
. Butter making plants. 

. Cheese making plants. 

. Mixed dairy plants. 

. Starch making plants. 

. Fruit preparing plants. 

. Vineyards and wine producing plants. 
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F. Miscellaneous. 

. Agricultural aid societies. 

. Electricity using associations. 

. Milling and oil plants. 

. Fisheries. 

. Combined agricultural and koustar associations. 
. Lumbermen’s associations. 

. Koustar associations. 
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The great number and diversity of these organizations which 
have all come into being since the institution of the New 
Economic Policy in 1921 are in themselves evidence of the 
vitality of the movement. For these Co-operative Associations, 
while helped and aided by the Government, given preference 
in case of State purchases and assisted with loans both of 
money and of raw materials, are essentially spontaneous 
voluntarily organized associations with the least possible 
governmental formalities and enjoying the widest freedom 
in their powers of work and of association. 

The table on p. 373 gives a picture of the numerical growth 
of the associations up to the spring of 1924. 

If the figures of the Ukraine are added, the total number 
of Agricultural Associations (without collective farms) reaches 
21,066 with a membership of 1,644,684, and the collective 
farms make 11,835 with a membership of 135,233. Members 
of Associations in the above figures correspond for practical 
purposes with farmers, and as the number of peasant farms 
in the Soviet Union is 17-7 million, the above figures indicate 
that about 10 per cent. of all peasant farms are in one way 
or another linked up with Co-operative Associations. How 
rapidly Co-operation is spreading is seen in some statistics 
of the growth of Co-operation in Russia in twenty-six Unions 
of Societies in different parts of the country in the first quarter 
of 1924, During this period the number of local Co-operative 
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Associations increases by 16 per cent. and their membership 
by 33 per cent. 


The Unions of Agricultural Co-operative Societies 


The local Co-operative Associations established all over the 
Soviet Union are united into numbers of Unions and Federa- 
tions. At the beginning of 1924 the total number of Agri- 
cultural Unions, including those of mixed type, amounted 
to 390, among which were 65 Unions, and the Ukraine with 
their own independent Ukrainian Central Association, the 
“‘Selsky Gospoder.” Of the receiving Unions 56 covered a 
territory of less than one uyezd or county; 154 were uyezd 
Unions ; 37 covered an area greater than a county but less 
than a Gubernia ; 38 were Gubernia Unions ; 13 were Unions 
covering the territory of Self-Governing Commonwealths 
(Autonomous Oblasts); 3 were regional Unions, viz., that 
of the North-West, that of the South-East and the Siberian 
Union; 4 were national Unions, viz., the All-Russian Union 
of Agricultural Co-operation, the Selskosoyus ; the All-Russian 
Union of Flax-Growers, the Lnozentre; the All-Russian 
Union of Potato-Growers, the Soynskartofel; and the All- 
Russian Union of Lumbermen, the Wsekoless. On the average 
Co-operative Associations uniting into Unions of less than 
an uyezd or county in area number 22:5; county Unions 
contain 51-5 Associations ; those greater than a county but 
less than a Gubernia are 78:8 in number; while Gubernia 
Unions join 129-3 local Associations together. 

The tendency is now towards specialization of the Unions 
of Co-operative Associations ; for instance, the Selskosoyus is 
being gradually subdivided into special Unions when specialized 
development of departments make them ripe for separate or- 
ganization. The formation of the Unions of Flax-Growers, the 
Lnozentre, in 1922, was an example of this tendency, as is also 
the formation of the Union of Dairying Associations, but the 
tendency to specialization of function runs parallel with the 
tendency to increasing federal unity. Thus all newly established 
national Unions become members of the Selskosoyus, and 
almost all local Unions are simultaneously members of both 
their respective national Unions and of the Selskosoyus. 
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The Selskosoyus is the recognized representative of Russian 
Agricultural Co-operation in all official matters and has its 
representatives abroad as well as in Russia. There are 108 
Unions directly linked up with the Selskosoyus, 179 local 
Unions affiliated with the above-mentioned 108 Unions, 14 
Unions independent of the Selskosoyus, 37 Unions affiliated 
with the Lnozentre and 14 Unions with the Soyuskartofel. 


The Administration of the Co-operative Unions 


At the beginning of 1924 there were 1,300 persons elected 
on to the administration of the Central Co-operative Unions 
in the Soviet Union and 801,000 persons elected on to the 
administration of the local Associations. In addition to these 
persons the Unions employed 20,000 persons in their adminis- 
tration, and the local Associations about 100,000, giving a 
total of about 200,000 persons working in the administration 
of Co-operative work. The figure is sufficiently large to be 
significant for any country, for Russia it has a particular 
significance, as it is and was precisely in such social and 
business training that Russia was and is most behindhand. 
Co-operation is becoming one of the great training-grounds 
for public workers and extends its work not only over the 
field of local production but over the national field and abroad. 

But the central and local Unions have branch offices and 
agencies in different parts of the country, and the Selskosoyus 
has affiliated organizations in Riga, Berlin, London, and New 
York, while the Siberian Union has many agencies in the 
Far East. 


The Finance of Agricultural Co-operation 


Agricultural Co-operation started work in the Soviet Union in 
1921 with very small funds. The Selskosoyus in 1921 possessed 
only about £2,000 in property and £1,000 in working capital. 
The local Unions and Associations were in a similar plight. 
But the immediate growth of Co-operation was rapid, and 
by the end of 1923 the working capital of local Unions in- 
creased five times, and the total working capital of the Unions 
and Associations (the Ukraine excluded) amounted on Jan- 
uary 1, 1924, to over £5,000,000. During 1923 and the first 
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quarter of 1924 the increase in capital of the national Unions 
was to 8 times that at the beginning of 1923, the local 
Unions increased 5 times and the local Associations 3} times, 
the total balance sheets showing a figure of over £25,000,000. 

The balance of the Selskosoyus on January 1, 1924, was 
over £2,000,000 sterling ; that of the Lnozentre (Flax-Growers) 
over £750,000 sterling; the Soyuskartofel (Potato-Growers) 
over £250,000. During 1924 there was a great development 
in export of flax, general farm produce and butter, largely 
with British and German firms, the business representing 
values of millions of pounds sterling. 

Great attention is being paid to the development of Agricul- 
tural Credit Co-operation, with the hope of attracting the 
considerable local deposits which were a feature of the activity 
of these Societies before the war. One method is by advancing 
to these Associations long-term credits. At the beginning 
of 1924 the number of Agricultural Credit Societies was 25 
and they were headed by the All-Russian Central Agricultural 
Credit Bank. On January 1, 1924, the balances of 22 of these 
Agricultural Credit Societies amounted to over £1,750,000 
sterling. 


The Business Organization of Agricultural Co-operation 


Two large departments for the activities of Agricultural 
Co-operation are the marketing of farm produce and the 
supply of tools and machinery. In both of the spheres of 
action the Co-operative Association acts as the intermediary 
between the peasant producer and the State or Foreign manu- 
facturer or buyer. The problem of the supply of tools and 
machinery was and is a very great one, for it involves the 
restocking of farms, the replacing of tools and utensils, the 
formation of stocks of seed, the provision of warehouse and 
storage accommodation, the supply of fertilizers and weed- 
killers. On the side of marketing the problem is no less 
great. 

An investigation carried out in 1923 covering 10 per cent. 
of the typical Agricultural and Credit Associations gives the 
following results: The average purchases and sales of these 
organizations in 1923 amounted to about £400 and £300 
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respectively, but the trend of business showed a sixfold 
increase of purchases as between January and December of 
that year and a sevenfold increase of sales. 

During the first two quarters of the year the turnover 
was stable at about 13 per cent. of the year’s total, the third 
quarter shows an increase to 25 per cent. and in the last 
quarter the turnover is nearly 50 per cent., this being the 
quarter of intensive sales. 

Another factor, however, which entered into sales and 
purchases in 1923 was the wide divergence of agricultural 
and manufacturing prices during the first half-year and the 
much nearer approximation during the second half. During 
the first half-year the economic “scissors”? were widely 
apart, but during the second half of the year they were much 
nearer together. A marked tendency of 1923 was that of 
effecting sales through the Unions of Co-operative Associations 
and not directly ; thus about 40 per cent. of all goods produced 
were sold through the Unions and about 75 per cent. of all 
purchases made were made through the Co-operative Unions. 

Basing an estimate on the figures obtained in this investi- 
gation of 10 per cent. of Co-operative Associations, we may 
estimate that the total value of business Agricultural and 
Credit Associations (excluding those of the Ukraine) was 
over £7,000,000. Estimates of the business of the Unions 
are of a more precise character and give us for 1923 purchases 
over £6,500,000, and sales over £6,300,000, but the striking 
fact about the business done is that the amount of business 
in December, 1923, was eleven times that done in the pre- 
ceding January. The gross value of the total sales of all 
goods by all kinds of agricultural Co-operative Associations 
in 1923 was over £17,000,000, local Co-operative Associations 
being over £7,500,000, local Co-operative Unions nearly 
£6,500,000 sterling, Gubernia Unions about £500,000 sterling 
and National Unions nearly £3,000,000 sterling. Estimating 
the business of the Ukrainian Co-operatives at one-fifth of 
the rest, we get a total figure for the business turnover of 
the Co-operative Organization of the Soviet Union of over 
£20,000,000 sterling. The total value of business of the 
Soviet Union is estimated at £300,000,000 sterling, so that 
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Co-operatives can be considered to take between 6 and 7 per 
cent. of the total. 


Recent Developments of the Agricultural Credit System 


The functions of agricultural credit in the U.S.S.R. are 
threefold ; viz. : 

(1) To provide “ social insurance” in a wide sense to the 
peasant population and in small agricultural industries, Le., 
to preven! a fall below the present low standard of life 
and primitive methods of production in the face both of 
the normal difficulties of backward rural communities, and 
of the exceptional problems due to the moral and material 
loss and disorganization of the years of war, revolution and 
blockade. 

(2) To raise the standard of life of the rural worker to the 
same level as that of the skilled urban artisan, i.e., to bring 
him secure prosperity and with it new cultural demands 
and a more developed political consciousness. It is, of course, 
the hope and expectation of the Communist theorists that an 
educated peasantry will adopt a strictly communal economic 
and social organization and thus, in accord with the urban 
proletariat, remove the last resting-place of anti-social indi- 
vidualism. 

(3) From the strictly financial point of view to provide 
the financial stimulus to agricultural production in excess 
of the actual agricultural needs of the rural population. © 

In Tsarist Russia the functions of agricultural credit were 
undertaken as far as the large landowners were concerned by 
various banks, but for the peasants the only resource was their 
own “mutual aid” and Co-operative Societies in the villages, 
of which there were 30,000 with 13,000,000 members in 1917, 
and the district and provincial federations of such Societies. 
These Societies did excellent work in introducing new methods 
in encouraging agricultural industries, and in selling produce, 
but their financial resources were always quite inadequate. 
Suppressed in the epoch of “ military ”’ Communism, they were 
given every encouragement upon the introduction of the 
New Economic Policy in 1921. They have multiplied and 
flourished apace, attracting not only enthusiasm and ability, 
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but very considerable peasant savings (the importance of 
such investments for the political equilibrium of the U.S.S.R. 
cannot be over-emphasized) and they form the solid basis 
of the U.S.S.R. agricultural credit system. 

To administer State loans and subsidies, and undertake 
banking functions generally in connection with agriculture, 
the State Bank of the U.S.S.R. (i.e., the analogue of the Bank 
of England, the Central Bank credits, etc.) delegated its 
functions in 1921-23 to various institutions, which worked 
in such disharmony that a unifying and regulating agency 
became essential. 


The Central Agricultural Bank 


The Central Agricultural Bank was therefore founded in 
March, 1924, as a joint-stock company; its founders were 
the Commissariat for Finance of the U.S.S.R., the Commis- 
sariats for Agriculture of the R.S.F.S.R. and its allied Republics, 
and the All-Russian Union of Agricultural Co-operatives. 

Capital. (A) The “basic capital is to be 40,000,000 
roubles, in 400,000 one-hundred rouble shares, and of these 
not less than 51 per cent. must be held by the founders or 
State institutions. The bank commenced operations when 
15,000,000 roubles had been subscribed and deposited at the 
State Bank, and at the end of 1924 its basic capital was 
25,000,000 roubles. This basic capital may at any time 
with the sanction of the Commissariat for Finance of the 


' U.S.S.R. be increased beyond 40,000,000 upon the decision 


of the shareholders. — 

(B) Reserve capital is to be accumulated from special 
allocations out of profits and the interest thereon, and is to 
amount to one-half the basic capital. It is to be deposited 
in the State Bank, and to be used to make good any losses 
incurred by banking operations. 

(C) Special capital. Special funds may be formed by the 
decision of the shareholders to finance branches of agriculture 
or to carry out special objects. Such special funds are to 
be formed by (1) allocations from profits; (2) the issue of 
loans with the sanction of the U.S.S.R. Commissariat for 
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Finance; (3) accepting deposits by agreement for special 
purposes ; (4) the receipt from the State of sums for special 
purposes. The working capital at the end of 1924 totalled 
86,000,000 roubles, made up as follows :— 


Roubles. 

Basic capital . 5 3 3 y . 25,000,000 
Loans at the State Batik : : . 25,000,000 
Repayments of short-term loans of Ist working 

year . . . 17,600,000 
Repayments oe Pues Ae lose of Pe working 

year . : A 300,000 
Repayments of ieee fafa iooue of ond working , 

year . ‘ . ; E . : . 18,000,000 


Aims.—The aims of the bank, as defined in the constitution 
are: (1) To investigate and attract new sources of assistance 
for the agricultural industries of the ‘Soviet Union; (2) to 
unify and utilize systematically all State capital assigned for 
assisting agriculture and agricultural industries ; (3) to supply 
both long and short term credits to public and Co-operative 
institutions or enterprises engaged in agriculture or agricul- 
tural enterprises ; (4) to develop and strengthen agricultural 
credit by co-operating in the development throughout the 
Soviet Union of a network of small agricultural Credit 
Societies. 

The bank has laid down the following general regulation as 
to the purposes for which it will grant credits in the current 
year: “The credits of the Central Agricultural Bank should 
in every case be intended to achieve a definite aim, and should 
have as their general object the advance of the various branches 
of agricultural economy ; in view of the fact that credit resources 
are limited, they should be concentrated on the essential 
branches of agriculture in a given region, i.e., on those branches 
which exercise a decisive influence in the direction and develop- 
ment of agriculture in the region as a whole.” 

Granting of Credits—The bank will grant short-term credits 
up to 12 months, and long-term credits up to 5 years, for the 
following purposes : (1) The introduction of improvements in 
agricultural methods ; (2) the extension of the area of tillage 
and the introduction of every sort of land improvement ; 
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(3) experiments in special branches of agriculture; (4) 
establishing enterprises for working up agricultural products ; 
(5) establishment and support of selling agencies ; (6) purchase 
of seed, live stock and other working capital. 

Special Features of Agricultural Credit Requirements—A 
fundamental characteristic of agricultural credit business is 
the seasonal nature of its requirements. In the early spring, 
before the commencement of sowing, the peasants (besides 
the purchase of seed) acquire working and breeding live stock, 
machinery and implements, mineral manures and means for 
combating pests, etc., etc., and also undertake repairs. These 
expenses, incurred in respect of the main resources of the 
holding, can only be met by means of several harvests, and 
thus the appropriate credit and finance should be mainly 
on a long-term basis. Just before harvest there is a second 
period of acute financial strain varying in different economic 
areas, but in any case requiring short-term credits. A third 
period occurs after harvest, when capital is required for the 
initial working up of produce, payment of taxation, etc. ; 
credit at this period can also be of short-term character. 
Apart from these three main cycles in the turnover of agri- 
cultural credit, there are other requirements which are subject 
to a periodicity of their own, e.g., land improvements, timber, 
handicrafts, etc., but in the near future only small sums 
will be allotted to such purposes. 

Machinery of Credit Distribution—In financing schemes 
that effect the whole of the U.S.S.R. the Central Agricultural 
Bank may operate directly without intermediaries. Other- 
wise the bank will grant loans to the agricultural banks of 
the constituent Republics of the U.S.S.R., to agricultural 
trading co-operatives, and to certain Co-operative Unions 
which supply agricultural machinery, storage facilities, etc. 
The Republic banks finance Gubernia and district credit 
companies, which in their turn finance local and village 
societies, reaching finally (and with every precaution that 
administrative expenses shall not reduce the available re- 
sources en route) collective farms, individual enterprises and 
co-operatives, and individual holdings. 

The system may be schematically represented as follows :— 
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Starr Bank or THE U.S.S.R. 
Central Agricultural Bank. 


Agricultural Banks of Co-operative Unions 
the constituent Re- and = Agricultural 
publics of the Co-operatives. 
U.S.S.R. 

Certain large scale 
enterprises. 

District credit com- Local Co-operatives. 
panies. 

Village credit societies. Village Co-operatives. 

Individual holdings. Small enterprises. Collective holdings. 


Credit Policy—The Central Agricultural Bank, besides its 
direct granting of loans, determines the whole credit policy 
of its subsidiaries. 

Financial Operations in year 1924-25.—A total of 86,000,000 
gold roubles was granted, one-fourth in long-term and three- 
fourths in short-term credits. 

Future Developmenis.—Expansion of the agricultural credit 
system will in all probability be rapid and thoroughly sound. 
On the one hand, the State will undoubtedly increase its 
appropriations in and of agricultural developments as soon 
as it possibly can, and on the other, the peasants are coming 
to regard the local Credit Societies more and more favourably 
for the investment of their savings. Special facilities in the 
granting of credits, etc., are given to shareholders, and the 
success of the policy is evidenced by numerous applications 
from local societies for permission to increase their capital. 


The Future of Co-operation in the Soviet Union 


In 1920 Co-operation as a voluntary movement was dead 
and functioned only as the distributive aspect of Soviet 
Government policy. In 1925, Co-operation is so much alive 
and so vigorously growing that it changes from month to 
month, almost from day to day. 

Despite the great development of Co-operation since the 
inauguration of 1921, the movement is only now beginning 
to make its great influence felt as a factor in State development. 

Co-operation is still partly subsidized by the Government 
and it is protected and encouraged in every way. Inside 
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the Soviet Union Co-operation already includes 10 per cent. 
of the peasantry. Outside the Soviet Union Co-operation is 
entering into international associations with Great Britain 
and all countries of the world. Inside Russia Co-operation 
seems destined to be the means of increasing the productivity 
of the production of the land; outside Russia Co-operation 
seems destined to play a large part in the commerce of the 
world markets. What part Russian Co-operation will finally 
play in the world market it is premature to attempt to esti- 
mate, but when it is realized that the Co-operative wholesale 
movement of Great Britain, based upon the limited area of 
our islands, but possessing lands overseas and a trading fleet 
of its own, is one of the world’s great enterprises, it is clear 
at any rate that there is a great future before the Co-operative 
movement of Russia based on the Soviet Union covering one- 
sixth of the surface of the world. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Finance 


HE money of Russia is now based on a stable foundation, 

the gold basis of the bank-notes issued by the State 

Bank and called separately Tchervonetz or in the plural 
Tchervontsi. 

Very shortly after the declaration of the New Economic 
Policy it became clear, as is described in more detail later on 
in the chapter, that while a purely Communist scheme could, 
theoretically, neglect the money question altogether, a scheme 
of economic existence based partly on State ownership of 
industries and partly on privately owned industries, and 
individual agricultural production, must of necessity have a 
stable currency. Even before the declaration of the New 
Economic Policy in March, 1921, calculations were in fact 
often being made in terms of some stable foreign currency. 
Thus even in the spring of 1920 the Soviet Government 
was obliged to fix a rate of exchange for the use of its repre- 
sentatives abroad in making purchases and in selling Soviet 
money. And the assistant Commissar of Finance in the spring 
of 1920 quoted the writer what he called an official rate of 
exchange in Moscow, at which rate he changed a small amount 
of English money. Even at that time, therefore, financiers 
in Russia knew that the money dream of millions and milliards 
of paper could not endure. Privately they admitted it. 
And below the surface of Soviet life at that period there were 
active and secret money exchanges, who fixed prices in a 
quite regular and orderly way. 

The gold background to money, the stable foundation, 
never entirely disappeared. But in 1921 the declaration of 
the New Economic Policy at once set active minds at work 
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along the new lines of commercial reconstruction and their 
active minds required something more tangible than a vanish- 
ing Soviet rouble as a basis for calculation. The history of 
this is given later, but the process of the New Economic 
Policy led inevitably to the change from the Soviet Rouble 
based on the Printing Press to the Tchervonetz based on a 
gold reserve in the bank and the Tchervontsi were issued 
in November, 1922. The law laid down that the Tchervonetz 
must be secured as to one-quarter by gold or other equivalent 
value in the State Bank and as to three-quarters by easily 
marketable goods or securities. But from the first the Bankers 
were more conservative than the law. On January 1, 1923, 
62:7 per cent. of the security against the Tchervontsi issue was 
gold ; on May 1, 1923, it was 50 per cent. ; on September 1, 
1923, 50-3 per cent. ; on December 1, 1923, it was 50-2 per 
cent. The Gosplan publishes twice a month in its newspaper, 
Economic Life, a statement showing the number of bank- 
notes issued and the list of securities held by the bank. During 
1924 representatives of Foreign Governments in Moscow were 
invited to inspect the gold reserve in the bank. 

On February 16, 1924, the following values were held by 
the bank :— 


Gold. i F 2 87,539,812 Tchervonetz roubles. 
Silver . - ; é 1,105,886 = rs 
Platinum Z F 5,148,163 3 ee 
Stable Foreign Gurrenoy: 65,287,773 - Es 
Other Securities . . 159,300,898 * i 
ToTaL . é - 318,382,532 a r 


The Tchervonetz notes are issued in denominations of 
1 Tchervonetz equals 10 gold roubles, 3 Tchervontsi equals 30, 
5 Tchervontsi equals 50, and 100 and 250 Tchervonetz notes. 

But apart from Tchervontsi there are Treasury notes of 
1, 3 and 5 roubles also secured on a gold basis, and there is 
silver and copper money. 

The silver, a good deal of which was minted in England, is 
in one-rouble pieces, half-rouble pieces and pieces of 20, 15 
and 10 kopeks. The copper money is in pieces of 5, 3, 2 
and 1 kopeks. 
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Despite the issue of this money, there was a small-change 
crisis in some country districts and to meet this the Treasury 
authorized the issue of Temporary Exchange notes, going from 
one to fifty kopeks in value, all of which were legally exchange- 
able against coin and all of which had to be so exchanged 
by January 1, 1925. The amount of silver and copper coin 
in circulation up to January 1, 1925, amounted to a value 
of 100,000,000 gold roubles, roughly £10,000,000 sterling. 
The Soviet rouble notes were finally withdrawn from circu- 
lation during 1924, but they largely disappeared in 1923. 

Thus on January 1, 1923, Soviet notes made up 97 per cent. 
of the money in circulation and bank-notes 3 per cent. On 
January 1, 1924, Soviet notes had shrunk to less than 20 
per cent. and bank-notes increased to 80 per cent. of the 
money in circulation. The amounts of Tchervonetz notes 
were: January 1, 1923, 3,562,500 Tchervonetz, and January I, 
1924, 237,158,900 Tchervonetz roubles. 


Money Circulation 


The total money in circulation before the war amounted 
to about 3 milliards of roubles, but now it has shrunk to only 
300,000,000, or one-tenth of the pre-war amount. But it is 
calculated that by the end of 1924 the silver in circulation 
will be about the same amount as that pre-war. The silver 
was partly minted in London, partly in Leningrad and partly 
in various factories in Russia. At one period two and three 
shifts a day were being worked to produce the coins. Suffi- 
cient supplies of silver and copper exist to maintain the circu- 
lation at normal level. 

The Tchervontsi are issued by the State Bank (Gosbank) 
and the Treasury notes by the Treasury. The issue of Treasury 
notes is, however, strictly limited. And it is laid down that 
the total amount of Treasury notes and coin in circulation 
must not exceed half of the bank-notes in circulation. 


History of Money during Revolution 


Mr. G. Sokolnikov in Hconomic Life (Moscow) of November 7, 
1924, gives an account of the changes in money in Russia 
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between 1917 and 1924, from which the following particulars 
are largely taken. 

The serious economic condition of Russia’s affairs at the 
time of the first revolution of February, 1917, when the 
Tsar was deposed, made it inevitable that an issue of notes 
to supplement those already in circulation should be made. 
The “ Kerensky ” roubles were issued, that is, paper money 
backed up by the Provisional Government, and both Kerensky 
roubles and Tsarist or Nicoles roubles as they were called, 
continued to circulate for a long period. By November 1, 
1917, at the time when the Bolsheviks were seizing power, 
the money in circulation exceeded 20 milliards, the foreign 
exchange rate was falling rapidly and the internal purchasing 
power of the rouble was diminishing also, if at notso rapin a 
rate. And at this time the paper rouble had lost nine-tenths 
of its pre-war value. 

During the period of military Communism the financial 
method of the revolution was based not on money at all but 
on the distribution of goods. But the money of the Soviet 
Government, the Soviet rouble, continued to be printed, and 
the work of the printing press reached a production unknown 
in the world’s history up to that time, but subsequently 
paralleled in Austria and Hungary and reached if not exceeded 
in Germany in the summer of 1923. 

From 1918 to 1922 money was printed in Russia at works 
in Leningrad, Moscow, Penza, Perm and Rostov. On October 
1, 1921, about 17,000 persons were employed at the Govern- 
ment printing presses. The amount printed in 1918 averaged 
3 milliards per month, but by 1921 thé amount had risen to 
1,582 milliards per month. It was thought at this time 
that all that was required was to add one or more cyphers 
to the figures in the notes each year and the Government took 
this course and also issued money of the different years. 
Thus in 1923 the rouble notes of 1922 were of very little value, 
the small change of 1922 of literally no value and a fortiori 
the money of 1921 of less value still. 

Money at this period was thought to be playing a definitely 
secondary part and the hopeless state of the circulation was 
accepted with equanimity as the logical expression of the fact 
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(or rather of the theory) that the economic centre of gravity 
was being transferred to the use of natural resources and 
manufactures, and the exchange of these actual goods and 
away from money. The final disappearance of money was 
looked forward to as the normal result of the policy being 
pursued. 

This conception was clearly expressed at a conference of 
the All-Russian Council of National Economy in the summer 
of 1918. “If before we were afraid of the fall of the rouble, 
at the present time we have nothing to fear in this respect. 
The former bourgeois structure endeavoured to raise the rate 
of the rouble as it feared a whole series of economic catas- 
trophes. At the present time, when we are attempting to 
create a socialist organization, the fall must not alarm us, 
for when socialism is fully established the rouble will cost 
nothing and a circulation (of goods) will be effected without 
money.” 

Nevertheless, despite the emission of a great quantity of 
paper, the rouble obstinately refused to disappear and this 
gave rise to theories which looked on the activity of the 
printing press as normal and as giving a calculable depreciation 
out of which the Government could make a profit. It was 
stated that the emission of paper money followed a definite 
mathematical law which allowed values to be foretold and which 
had a stable economic foundation. The curve of emission 
of Soviet notes was studied and during a period of three 
and a half years it showed no tendency to depart from the 
curve of theory. This was held to show that the theory 
of catastrophe following such an emission system was ground- 
less and that the possibility of the continuation of the system, 
with the occasional adding of a cypher to the figures in the 
notes, had no limits. 

It is certainly remarkable that this money system continued 
for such a long time before the discovery was made that the 
theoretical law failed at a certain point when it became 
practically impossible to cope with the emission of the falling 
rouble, 

During the first period, the period often called that of 
“Military Communism,” the more the rouble fell in value 
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the less significant it became in economic relationship and the 
more relatively important became the wholesale State supply 
of commodities and the State organization of production and 
of distribution. 

But it is significant that Mr. Sokolnikov thinks “ in reality 
there cannot be any doubt that the disorder of the money 
circulation was one of the factors which made the New 
Economic Policy necessary.” 

The theory of the military Communist period was that a 
worker in the factory no more needed money to purchase 
food than a soldier in a front-line trench required money 
to purchase his rations—both were supplied by a Government 
organization. The theory was not found practicable because 
it was impossible to organize a nation on the lines of an army 
in the field. Russia, indeed, was not conspicuously successful 
at any period in history at organizing the supply services 
of her Army. But the theory broke down on a more essential 
question than that of a greater or less failure of organization. 
It broke down on a failure to produce the commodities required 
to circulate. The peasants partly could not or partly would 
not grow the necessary crops, the industries could not supply 
the needed manufactured goods. Russia, cut off from the 
circulation of the world’s wealth, could not healthily circulate 
her own wealth within her own berders. 

But even the increase of production warred against the 
financial theory of the first revolutionary period. Russia could 
not supply all her needs by communally organized effort. 
Agriculture in Russia is essentially individual in its economic 
character. And when it was necessary to combine the develop- 
ment of a socialized industry and an unsocialized agriculture, 
money, stable money, was essential. So, again, when the goods 
turnover began to become significant, money was again 
essential and again money of stable value. As soon as industry 
began to revive, and agriculture at the same time, the need 
for stable money compelled calculations being made in some 
stable currency—even if they were immediately afterwards 
translated into the terms of Soviet roubles. Calculations at 
this period were sometimes made in stable foreign currencies, 
such as the Swedish Kronor, the Dutch Gulden, the English 
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pound sterling or the American dollar. But as these currencies 
were not, in fact, available in Russia except in relatively small 
quantities, the difficulty led to the invention of arbitrary 
units or to the calculation of values in gold roubles at the 
pre-war standard of exchange. The hypothetical roubles were 
the goods rouble (Tovarny rouble) and the Budget rouble. 
The hypothetical roubles were calculated according to the 
index of prices of commodities as calculated by Gosplan in 
comparison with 1913 and were, in fact, only varieties of the 
gold rouble standard. Ata very early stage a certain amount 
of gold coin was in circulation, a limited quantity, and could 
be purchased illegally on the ‘“ Black Bourse.” No doubt 
gold always had a special value for peasant trading. One 
of the real heart to heart talks some peasants had (through 
an interpreter) with the members of the British Labour 
delegation in 1920, revolved round the conviction of a peasant 
that a certain member of the delegation who was obviously 
interested in the money question had some gold coins on his 
person. The delegate was inclined to waive the matter 
away at first, but the somewhat uncanny insight of the peasant 
was correct, and eventually the gold coin—the possession of 
which was unknown to the other members of the delegation 
—was shown to the peasant’s triumphant eyes. 

The ideal rouble of gold standard became finally a reality 
in the form of the Tchervonetz at the end of 1922 and during 
1923 largely and during 1924 entirely displaced the Soviet 
notes. For as soon as a tangible gold standard note was 
available the demand for it became very great. The existence 
of the Tchervonetz is said for a short period to have helped 
to steady the headlong plunge of the Soviet rouble. But 
very soon after the Tchervonetz, to use Mr. Sokolnikov’s phrase, 
became “the grave digger ”’ of the baseless currency or even 
one might say the executioner. The effect of the Tchervonetz 
issue on the Soviet rouble increased the more rapidly the 
more widely the Tchervontsi were spread, for the demand 
for them became very much increased. In the middle of 
1923 a species of daily account keeping in Tchervontsi was 
in vogue, that is to say, accounts were kept in the gold standard 
and the depreciation of the Soviet rouble calculated every 
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day. This practice began in the towns and spread gradually 
to the country. From the moment when this practice of 
calculation became widespread in the country, prices of goods 
increased at a greater rate than ever, and at a rate greater 
than that of the depreciation of the rouble; it was therefore 
practically impossible to preserve the Soviet rouble without 
precipitating a severe money catastrophe affecting the whole 
circulation. 

At one time such a catastrophe might have been welcomed 
as opening the door to a complete communist system, but 
Russia in the era of the New Economic Policy was not subject 
to any such delusion. Such a catastrophe did actually happen 
in Germany in the summer and autumn of 1923 and was 
emerged from by means very similar to those used in Russia. 
The Soviet money reform undoubtedly prevented such a 
catastrophe, and by the month of February, 1924, the bulk 
of the money in circulation was in the form of bank-notes, 
Tchervontsi, and from this month the Soviet notes were 
gradually withdrawn. But the issue of Tchervontsi did not 
solve the whole money problem ; the Treasury notes had also 
to be stabilized, and this was done by fixing a definite rate of 
exchange between Tchervontsi and Treasury notes, by issu- 
ing silver coins into circulation and by stopping the practice 
of making a profit out of the Treasury note issue. A very 
serious change was one affecting the Budget. The practice 
of meeting a budget deficit by issuing paper money is an 
attractively simple-looking plan, but it was realized that 
this practice would undermine any currency and the practice 
was stopped. It was realized that as the return to the issue 
of a valueless currency could not be contemplated, the cover 
of deficits by note emissions must cease. And cease it did. 
The spring of 1924 was chosen for carrying out the money 
reform in order to give six months of a sound circulation 
before the beginning of the new financial year and the pay- 
ment of taxation. 

That the Soviet Government policy has not finally solved 
the emission problem is fully realized. But it has solved 
certain problems, and it: has produced a stable currency. 
The new problem which emerges is that of the issue of credit 
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by the Government Bank. What should be the basis for 
judging of the stability or instability of notes issued by the 
Government Bank ? What are the limits to the issue of credit 
for the needs of the Goods Turnover ? Those are two of the 
questions needing discussion according to Mr. L. M. Sokolni- 
kov, and he partly answers them by saying that the issue of 
credit to private interests cannot be allowed beyond a definitely 
fixed point. Theoretically credit could be issued to a Govern- 
ment institution even if this was of a character to affect the 
stability of the currency, but practically and politically even 
this could not be done. The reasons M. Sokolnikov gives 
are that the “ political return to inflation ’’ could not be per- 
mitted, because irregular emission of money would affect not 
only the Government but also the peasant. The effects of 
this would be shown not only in an economic separation of 
State Industry in the towns and of the peasant on the land, 
but it would lead also to a political cleavage between the 
town workers and the peasantry. 

For the time the money reform is regarded as complete. 
The Soviet rouble has disappeared, stable currency and stable 
credit remain. And this means, according to Mr. Sokolnikov, 
that the Government is now standing on a much more solid 
base than heretofore. The regular work of the Government 
is secured by real resources and “it does not go from day to 
day searching for fantastic milliards and quadrillions which 
are only paper riches. In the eighth year of revolution we 
enter the period of stable government.” 


The Budget 


During the period of military Communism there were no 
budgets and even in the first year of the New Economic 
Policy the budget was not an anticipation of income and 
expenses but a so-called orientation budget of little practical 
value. In 1922 an effort was made to get the budget out, 
but it appeared very late in the year, as also in 1923. It was 
only for the year 1924-25 that the budget appeared early 
and is in a real sense a budget such as Western Europe under- 
stood by the term before the war. 

The absence of a budget or the presentation of a budget 
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with a big deficit is not by any means peculiar to Russia. 
Poland, Germany and Austria, not to mention other countries, 
have been in just the same difficulties. The progress Russia 
is making to stabilization of her political economic affairs 
is shown in a marked way in the Budget. 

The 1922-23 Budget shows the unstable position of the 
finances of the country at that period very clearly and it 
should be noted that it does not include either the Far Eastern 
Republic or Transcaucasia. The amount of money issued 
and appearing in the budget is a big factor in making up the 
income and amounts to no less than 28-8 per cent. of that 
income. 


BupGeEt or Soviet UNION In 1922-23 (wirHouT Far EASTERN REPUB- 
Lic AND TRANSCAUCASIA) 
Receipts in million Tchervonetz Roubles. 


As percent. 
: of total. 
Taxes in money. and kind. . 9878 . 27-9 
Transport. ; . 376 Aaa arets: 
Posts and Sgeetars é sae 2D 5 ales 
Other income . 2 : ~ 48 » 35 
Total of ordinary income . : Soins 61-0 
Credit operations ; . Ae Alsys: mol 0:25. 
Emission of money . . 390 Spake! 
Total of extraordinary income . 528. 39-0 
Total receipts . : : 1,355. 100 
Expenditure in millions of Tchervonetz Roubles. 
As percent, 
of total. 
Transport. : 3 5 5 . 542. - 388-5 
Army ; : i Shiess 22 Ones . 16:0 
People’s Eieeariats : : ae aes . 26-4 
Industry . : % 5 : ee Gea. seepee Ones 
Agriculture : : 2 : : 66 2 AVT 
Electrification . : E : : 24. é 1:7 
Co-operation . : = : 4 OF ie ae Ost 
Treasury operations . , ; . 54. . 38 
Total. ; : i ; - 1,408. . 100 


The Budget of 1923-24 shows a rapid approach to more 
normal conditions :— 
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Bupget or Soviet Union In 1923-24 (wirHouT Far EASTERN REPUB- 
LIC OR TRANSCAUCASIA) 


Receipts in million Tchervonetz Roubles. 


As percent. 
of total. 

Taxes in money and kind. . 498 «ft 2922 
Transport. : : 5 . 598 . 34-9 
Posts and telegraphs : | Siow er re 
Other income . : : . 141 SSS ‘ 
Total of ordinary income . = t Bre Dee 74-7 
Credit operations 5 : . 253 . 148 
Emission of money . ; F180 BPs 
Total of extraordinary income . 433. 25:3 
Total receipts . c 5 : Uri = 100 


Expenditure in million Tchervonetz Roubles. 


As percent. 
. of total. 
Transport. : : , : 2) = O10 - 392 
Army - ; : : : , Soh. . 18-3 
People’s Commissariats . : ao aaOe ve . 24-5 
Industry . : = : = : G9ee5 - 40 
Agriculture : : : , : 47. ptr arl 
Electrification . é : 5 3 BOs oe eae 
Co-operation . : 5 : ‘ 200 : 1-1 
Treasury operations . : : ot PL SOSses Perino) 
Total. 5 : : : seh OS > or . 100 


Thus from 1922-23 to 1923-24 the receipts increased by 
354,000,000 Tchervonetz roubles, roughly 35-4 million pounds 
sterling. But the significant feature is not only that the 
receipts increased but that it was due to an increase of 54 per 
cent. of ordinary income and a decrease of 18 per cent. of 
extraordinary income to the amount of nearly £2,000,000 
sterling. The increase is divided between various factors. 
Thus taxation increased by 120,000,000 roubles, 30,000,000 
being increased agricultural tax, 20,000,000 increase from 
taxes on industry and income, 20,000,000 from Custom House, 
40,000,000 from Excise and 10,000,000 from other receipts. 
And the increase occurred despite the fact that the excise 
on sugar, salt and paraffin oil was lowered. The receipts 
from transport, that is to say practically from railway trans- 
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port of goods and passengers and river transport of goods 
and passengers, by about £22,000,000 sterling, or by nearly 
60 per cent. This figure is undoubtedly very significant as 
giving an index of the increase of internal activity and actual 
circulation of goods and people during the year. During the 
year non-tax income increased by 92,000,000 roubles, Govern- 
ment Industry contributed about £3,000,000 sterling and the 
Government Bank made a profit of £1,000,000 sterling. 
Turning to the expenses side of the comparative figures, while 
the receipts from transport have gone up by 220,000,000 
roubles, or by nearly 60 per cent., the expenses have only 
increased by 128,000,000 roubles, chiefly on increase of wages 
and on capital expenditure for new works. The rate of 
wages has fallen low in Russia and substantial increases 
are good economy from any point of view. 

The increase in Army expenditure amounting to 87,000,000 
roubles, or nearly 48 per cent., is nearly all accounted for by 
an increase in the pay of officers, but even with this increase 
the percentage of Army expenditure to the rest of the Budget 
is less than that before the war. In the Tsarist era the Army 
used to absorb 30 per cent. of the expenditure of the Budget ; 
the present expenditure is only 18 per cent. 

Another indication of the new tendency in the Soviet 
Union is that the grants to industry, that is to say subsidies, 
decreased by 47,000,000 roubles as between 1922-23 and 
1923-24, a decrease amounting to 41 per cent. On the other 
hand, 35,000,000 roubles go to improve agriculture and the 
expenses of electrification increased as between 1922-23 and 
1923-24 by 15,000,000 of roubles, or about 16 per cent. The 
electrification both of industry and agriculture is being pursued 
with energy. Credit Co-operation as between, 1922-23 and 
1923-24 more than doubled—a tendency which is increased in 
1924-25. 

The increase of operations of the Government Treasury 
consisted in the extinguishing of certain loans, including loans 
on corn and sugar. 

The income of the whole Union and its expenses are dis- 
tributed as shown in the table below :— 
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DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME OF CONSTITUENT BODIES COMPOSING THE 
UNION OF SoOvIET SocraAList REPUBLICS 


Income. Expenses, 

Per cent. Per cent. 
Whole Union . A i: é , 2OB-4).5 rub IO 
R.S.F.S.R. : ‘ ‘ : . a nese Dy 
Ukraine . , i x $ ; i ae 5 2°5 
White Russia . 5 if 0-2= — i 0:3 


The separate Republics also have their own Budgets which 
reveal the same general line of development. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Education and Culture 


HE basic principle underlying the educational policy of 

the Soviet Union is the acknowledgment of the desira- 

bility of universal education and of the duty of the State to 
provide it. 

Before the revolution education was very little developed 
in Russia. Not only were facilities for elementary schooling 
not usually provided for the peasants and workers, but the 
education of such workers was in general actively or passively 
discouraged. 

Even for the nobility and the middle classes educational 
opportunities were not on a level with those of such countries 
as England and Germany. 

The number of schools giving elementary education up to 
12 years of age was 60,000 on the Ist of January, 1914, but 
the schools were small, were very unequally distributed and 
attendance was purely voluntary. The schools were closed 
from May to August, the times varying in different localities, 
but the period being about 3 months. 

Taking elementary and secondary schools together, the 
following table shows the numbers in four years :— 


Schools. Pupils. 
TOAST Bee Gsakees 3s HSL 47,855 3,060,400 
LON) oy edo ee oo ein ee 63,317 4,796,284 
1 ai ARES eee ery or Fee eC ce gente 91,500 7,200,000 
VOD Sictcants dessin «0 «) glibek ot eign 59,000 4,422,500 


The fall in 1923 is more apparent than real, as the 1921 
- 397. 
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figures probably represent children enrolled for educational pur- 
poses and the figure in 1923 children effectively in attendance. 

The difficulties in the way of the carrying out of the educa- 
tional policy of the Soviet Government were enormous. In 
pre-revolutionary Russia the work of education was carried 
out by (1) the Government, (2) the Church, (3) the Zenistvos 
(roughly corresponding with the Council of a Province or 
Gubernia), and (4) the Municipalities. The Government 
schools were further divided between the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and other Ministries who carried on technical and military 
schools. The Soviet Union Government has substituted for 
the various authorities the one central authority of the Com- 
missariat of Education, but it has had to go further and 
change the whole underlying conception of education. The 
system in pre-revolutionary Russia provided many different 
kinds of education according to the social position of the 
parents of the children concerned. The Soviet system aims 
at the creation of a unified type of education for all children, 
subdivided according to age and in order to provide for the 
various necessary lines of specialization in later years, such 
as teaching, agriculture, engineering and medicine. 

It is further desired to bring the system of education into 
the closest association with prevailing methods of production. 
The system of elementary and secondary schools are referred 
to as the “unified Labour School,” the object of the system 
is to educate all to take an active part in the productive 
life of the country. Thus the younger section of the 
elementary school children are taught to produce all they 
can so as to make the school to some extent self-supporting, 
and in the schools of higher grade the school is attached to 
some industrial enterprise and the children are given such work 
to do as is compatible with their theoretical work in school. 

The object aimed at is to create citizens who will be actively 
co-operating members of the Communist State. 

The system may be summarized by saying that its object 
is to universalize education among the population and to 
provide a unified system of schools and other educational 
establishments in the closest touch with actual existing methods 
of production, including, of course, agriculture. The ideal 
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inspiring the system is to produce citizens fully instructed as 
to the world about them, and capable not only of under- 
standing the world and the life of society, but of taking an 
effective share of the responsibilities and active productive 
work of the society in which they live as members of a Co- 
operating Communist State. 

It is estimated that the number of children of school age 
requiring education is between 14,000,000 and 15,000,000. 
Soviet educational institutions provide, therefore, for some- 
thing like one-third of the children requiring education. 
Under the circumstances attention is devoted to spreading 
education as widely as possible, and in particular to securing 
the education of the children of active workers and peasants 
and of those working-class leaders who are active members 
of Trade Unions, Co-operative Societies and of the Com- 
munist Party in order to secure an active reinforcement of 
those who will secure further spread of Communist concep- 
tions at as early a date as possible. 


Organization 


The People’s Commissariat of National Education is respon- 
sible for the organization and regulation of the educational 
and scientific work of the Republic. 

The conception of the scope of educational work is one 
which includes not only elementary and secondary technical 
and University education, but also scientific research, and in 
some respects music, the cinema and the theatre and ordinary 
educational work is closely associated with the work of politics 
through the department which controls Political Education, 
which is a separate body called the Chief Political Education 
Board. 

At the head of the Commissariat is the Chief Commissar 
Luneacharsky and the department under him is divided into— 

(1) Section of general administration. 

(2) Section for elementary, secondary and preliminary 

technical education. 

(3) Section for Universities, technical education and special 

education for adult workers, and for young people 
employed in factories. 
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(4) Section for political education which is chiefly concerned 
with a special campaign against illiteracy. 

(5) Section for control of publication of books. 

(6) Section for management of museums and scientific 
schools, research establishments, protection of ancient 
monuments, natural beauties, buildings and institutes 
of artistic or historical importance such as Govern- 
ment theatres, concert halls, picture galleries and 
typical homes and palaces of the old regime. 

(7) Section for study of general educational policy and of 
particular applications of policy to local and special 
conditions, for regulating the curriculum, for supplying 
teachers and for supplying textbooks. This section 
decides on the opening of new establishments or on 
the closing of existing establishments. 

(8) Section for dealing with non-Russian speaking nation- 
alities. 


Educational Establishments 


All schools and all educational establishments are Govern- 
ment schools; no private schools are permitted. The ele- 
mentary institutions are divided into— 

(1) Pre-school education up to 8 years. 

(2) Lower elementary schools for children from 8 to 12 years. 

(3) Higher elementary and secondary ; first section from 

12 to 15 years, and second section from 15 to 17 years. 

Pre-school education at present is only available for about 
2 per cent. of the child population under 8 years. It includes 
the work of kindergartens and créches and its object is to 
encourage creative activity, social habits and a realistic out- 
look on life. Children are admitted between the age of 5 
and 8 years, and owing to the limitation of accommodation 
at present, preference is given to the children of industrial 
workers, the poorest. peasants and of soldiers of the Army. 
The créches are open for 8 or 10 hours a day and children take 
all their meals there. Kindergartens are open for 6 hours a 
day and children get breakfast and dinner. The work of the 
institutions follows the line of work of the infants’ depart- 
ments of elementary schools and kindergartens in this country. 
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The lower elementary schools taking children of 8 to 12, 
teach the children reading, writing and arithmetic and an 
elementary knowledge of history and geography, but it also 
includes an elementary stage of social and political education. 
The first section of the higher elementary and secondary 
schools (children 12 to 15) continue the main lines of a general 
education, but add instruction as to the nature of the work 
of production of the adult citizen and on the organization of 
social life, with the aim of making the pupil a conscious 
citizen of the Soviet Republic. In the second section of the 
higher elementary and secondary schools (children from 15 
to 17) specialization and technical training is beginning, and 
the object of making the pupil a conscious builder of the new 
conception of life according to Soviet principles is further 
developed. During this period of training the pupil has to 
obtain a clear idea of the constructive problems which the 
Soviet Government has set itself to solve and of the methods 
of their solution. Particular attention is paid to economic 
geography. ‘These schools are required to maintain a close 
connection with some definite branch of production, which 
is studied theoretically and practically, and this production 
gives a bias to the general curriculum at the school concerned. 

It is after having passed through these schools that the 
pupils enter at the Universities or Technical Schools for special 
study. 

The apparent fall in the number of children attending 
school between 1919 and 1923 is explained by the development 
of policy of the Government since the revolution. 

In the pre-revolutionary era schools of secondary type were 
almost exclusively devoted to the richer classes of the popu- 
lation and were as a rule connected with the towns. These 
schools were divided into “Gymnasiums,” giving a pre- 
dominantly classical education, and ‘“ Real-schools,” giving 
a more scientific education. Schools of either type were very 
rare outside the towns. Pre-school education was only 
embryonic. 

On January 1, 1914, there were only about 800 secondary 
schools of all types, including gymnasiums, real schools and 
such institutions as those for the education of the girls of noble 

cc 
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families. There were about 600 establishments of a charitable 
nature for foundlings and others, including training schools 
which were stated to exist to encourage ‘“‘love of work ” ; 
there were also, in 1917, 387 kindergartens, créches and 
children’s playing-fields. It is notable that the playing- 
fields were so rare in Russia as to merit special mention. 
The result of the revolution was to stimulate a great spon- 
taneous and unorganized activity of educational organization 
which led to a large increase in the number of schools. But 
when the Government began to effectively organize its own 
system in 1922, many of these establishments were closed, 
as they did not reach the required standards and did not 
conform to the plan of education as laid down by the Com- 
missariat. 

In 1922-23 the spontaneous and unorganized activity gave 
place to a thought-out, planned and “ materially-biased ” 
activity in conformity with Communist principles. 

The total number of educational establishments in the 
R.S.F.S.R., and in the autonomous provinces of European 
Russia was 59,000, of which pre-school education took 3-1 
per cent., ordinary education 95-3 per cent., and education 
of dofective: abandoned, criminal and neplouvall children, 
1-6 per cent. 

The detailed figures are set out in the table below :— 


ScHoots or European Ruvssra (R.S8.F.S.R.) wita Autonomous 
PROVINCES, 1922-23 (SEconp Hatr or YEAR) 


soon: Teachers 
ab- d Admin- 4 
Schools. Kiabrdenia, " asteative Children. 
Staff. 
1. Pre-school education sr S 1,799 6,784 88,404 
2. Elementary and secondary 
schoolgsr. 4 ait? tics 55,861 139,130 4,314,643 
3. Schools for dolnate and 
neglected children. . . 979 5,239 18,832 
TOTALS te eeeerer eee 58,639 151,153 4,421,879 
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Pre-School Education 


The pre-school education is free, and the créches and 
kindergartens are open the whole year round, except on 
certain days fixed for holidays. Each institution is in charge 
of an official, who is responsible for the teaching and the 
general and financial administration. This official is ap- 
pointed (and if necessary dismissed) by the Commissariat of 
Education, but he may be nominated for appointment either 
by a department of the Commissariat, by the Communist 
Party, or by a Trade Union. 


Elementary and Secondary Education 


The larger number of all schools are day schools. Attend- 
ance at school is compulsory between 8 and 15 years. All 
education for children between 8 and 17 years of age is co- 
educational, no differences being made between the sexes. 
The education is entirely secular, the teaching of any religion 
~ or the performance of any religious ceremonials being forbidden. 
The children have self-government as regards school affairs 
and no punishments are allowed. The school official respon- 
sible for the teaching and administration is appointed by 
the Commissariat of Education and nominated in the same 
way as in the case of the pre-school institutions, but he, or 
she, is assisted by a School Council (School Soviet) which 
includes all the teachers and the school doctor. It also 
includes one representative from the staff of the servants 
of all grades and may have one representative each from the 
following bodies :— 


Workers’ Communist Party. 

Women’s Organizations. 

Trade Unions. 

Soviet of Workers, Soldiers and Peasants. 
Organization of Communist Youth. 


In schools which have children of 4 years’ standing and 
over on the attendance register, there is, in addition, one 
representative of the pupils from each year beginning with 
the fourth and going upwards. 
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The School Soviet meets once a month and (1) discusses 
and approves the curriculum and the arrangement of the time- 
table ; (2) methods of instruction ; (3) division and assign- 
ment of the work of the school. Periodically it hears reports 
from the teachers, from the doctors and from the representa- 
tives of the pupils. 

The School Soviet also deals with the admission or exclusion 
of children and matters of general discipline. The manager 
has power to act on his own authority in exceptional cases, 
reporting the action taken to the next meeting of the School 
Soviet. 

The curriculum in general is laid down by the Commissariat 
of Education. The basic work of the school is stated to be 
the study of the productive activities of the workers and their 
organization. All school work is related to this basic study, 
including the study of the powers and phenomena of nature 
and the study of social organization in the present and in 
the history of the past. 

The work of any particular school must be related closely 
to the form of productive activity prevalent in the place 
where it is situated and the plan of the school work is drawn 
up in relation to that form of productivity. In a town this 
will be some form of manufacturing industry ; in the country 
this will be the industry of agriculture. The whole work 
of the school must be directed to build up proletarian class 
consciousness and proletarian instincts and to strengthen the 
feeling of the solidarity of the workers in their struggle with 
capital, as well as to prepare the pupils for useful productive 
work themselves and for useful social and political activity. 
For these purposes the pupils are employed in various forms 
of collective labour and are brought into personal relations 
with adult workers and with organizations of young people 
and they are encouraged to take part in collective readings 
and discussions. The school sessions last for ten months 
of the year, and there are holidays in the winter and 
summer, The exact dates vary in the different pro-— 


vinces, being fixed according to the necessities of local 
conditions. 
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Residential Schools 


There are a number of institutions which may be grouped 
under this heading. There are Children’s Homes which are 
Boarding Schools, and Children’s Colonies and other institu- 
tions in which the children are completely provided for. The 
number of these institutions is over 3,000, providing for 180,208 
children. These institutions especially serve neglected and 
orphan children. The normal size of a Children’s Home is 
fixed at sixty children. 


Defective, Neglected and Criminal Children 

Owing to the events of the last ten years there exists a 
large class of children who are without proper protection, 
proper homes or proper direction of their lives. The World 
War, followed by the revolution, civil war and famine, has 
inevitably created a child problem of terrible magnitude. 
The parents of many children have died; from others the 
children have been separated owing to the break-up of homes 
and of all ordinary forms of social life, and many of these 
children have wandered in the countryside or in the towns, 
half-wild and untamed and undisciplined. Such children 
naturally tend to congregate around cities, where by begging, 
pilfering or casual employment, they may pick up a precarious 
existence. The problem exists in other countries, as, for 
instance, Armenia, Greece and the Balkans, and the Russian 
problem may be called a chronic refugee problem. The 
Government of the Soviet Union has endeavoured to deal 
with this problem by the setting up of agencies for the finding 
and assisting of these children back to normal life. 


Children’s Social Inspection 

Described as Children’s Social Inspection there has been 
formed an association of men and women to give social help 
to children. It is the duty of these persons to frequent 
public places, such as markets, railway stations and cinemato- 
graphs, and to collect children who are lost or who are getting 
money by begging, trading or prostitution. Cases of crime 
by non-adults are also investigated by these workers, as are 
also cases of child exploitation in factories, workshops or other 
employments. 
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Reception Stations 


Children so collected are brought by the inspectors, or by 
any other citizen who finds such a child, to certain reception 
stations established at convenient points. There are 179 of 
such stations in Russia with a staff of 1,298, and the number 
of children dealt with in the second half of 1922-23 was 
16,739. 

There are also a number of committees of doctors, teachers 
(250 in all R.S.F.S.R.), who decide on the disposal of such 
children, and there are Children’s Courts where questions 
of the rights of children are specially considered. Soviet 
Law does not recognize that the parent has any right over 
the child, only that he has duties towards it. The State 
is the supreme guardian of all children, and only delegates 
its authority to the parents who are regarded as the most 
suitable guardians after the State. The obligation is laid 
upon parents (both together) to support, protect and guard 
the personnel and property rights of their children up to 
18 years and to prepare them for a useful productive life. 
But if the parent does not fulfil these functions, then the 
Government takes them over. It is intended to place all 
such children either in a Children’s Home or in a Children’s 
Colony in the country, and a special individual is appointed 
as his guardian. Soviet Law regards the guardianship of 
the Government as the best form of guardianship, but realizes 
that the creation of Children’s Homes and allied institutions 
in sufficient numbers to deal with all the children is impossible 
at the present time. The State may therefore appoint others 
than parents as guardians ; the child itself is allowed to indi- 
cate its preference, and relationship is regarded as a reason 
for choice for guardianship. Any person appointed by the 
State must accept and discharge the duties of guardian, 
except in cases of old age, illness or other hindering factor 
as laid down in the code. 


Education of Defectives 


There are special schools for the deaf and dumb, the blind, 
the backward or mentally deficient and for physically defec- 
tive children. The schools for mentally defective children 
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are 58 in number; blind schools, 14; deaf and dumb, 30; 
morally defective, 105 ; physically defective children (colonies), 
6; education under compulsion, 33; isolation schools, 31. 
The total number of children attending such special schools 
is about 13,000 in all. 


Experimental Schools 


The organization of experimental schools by the Com- 
missariat of Education began in 1919, and there are four 
types of such institutions: (1) Those concerned with pre- 
school education ; (2) elementary and secondary education ; 
(3) children’s clubs and societies ; and (4) observation stations, 
where the whole of the educational work is considered, inside 
and outside of school, and has to do with children of all ages 
and which considers not only teaching but also relevant 
socio-political questions. 


Training of Teachers 


The importance of the training of teachers has been forced 
on the attention of the Soviet Government as a matter of 
urgent importance, as owing to the low general educational 
level and the political and educational backwardness of the 
country the supply of teachers is insufficient to meet the 
demand. 

In 1922 an earnest effort at raising the standard of quali- 
fications of the teachers began, and the existing staff are 
being trained while still carrying on their work by the arrange- 
ment of (1) periods of training in special schools, (2) conferences 
on educational matters, (3) practice in school work under 
supervision, and (4) provision of short courses of training 
and the discussion of educational questions in specially 
organized study circles. 


University and Technical Education 


The number of University institutions, higher technical 
schools and workshops decreased in 1922-23, while the number 
of institutions for the general education of young persons 
employed in industry, the number of institutions for practical 
training, the number of special courses of instruction, the 
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number of lower technical schools and the number of Work- 
men’s Faculties increased. Workmen’s Faculties gives special 
instruction to those workers who have not passed through the 
ordinary school education, in order to fit them for the higher 
technical and University instruction. Universities decreased 
35-6 per cent.; higher technical schools, 58-8 per cent. ; 
workshops, 6-0 per cent.; while institutions for the general 
education of young persons employed in industry increased 
89-3 per cent. ; institutes for practical training, 66-7 per cent. ; 
special courses of instruction, 31 per cent.; lower technical 
schools, 26-8 per cent. ; and Workmen’s Faculties, 11-9 per cent. 

There was also a financial as well as a practical reason 
for the changes made, as owing to the decrease of the Budget 
the estimate for higher education had to be greatly decreased. 
The decrease in higher technical schools and in workshops 
was caused by a shortage of material at the places where 
these institutions had been set up, while the revival in the 
powers of national production which is in process of develop- 
ment has created a demand for the more efficient training 
of adult and junior workmen, with the result of an increase 
in the establishments providing this training. 


Universities 


On April 1, 1923, there were in the territory of the R.S.F.S.R. 
95 institutions of University rank ! with 133,872 students and 
12,155 professors and lecturers. This gives an average of 
one teacher to every 11-3 students in the ordinary Universities, 
but the reduction in the number of Universities has led to 
an increase in this figure by the overcrowding of the Univer- 
sities. The University Faculties are divided as follows: 
17 give a general education, 27 specialize on agriculture, 
24 on industrial and technical problems, 8 on physico-mathe- 
matical questions, 13 on teaching and educational problems, 
6 on medicine, 10 on art, and 2 on economics and sociology. 


Selection of Students 


In the selection of students for institutions of University 
rank the tendency is to give preference to those who are 
+ To these must be added seven Communist Universities, 
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of worker or peasant origin, and in particular to those politic- 
ally active in the Communist Party. The following table 
compares certain figures between 1922 and 1923 :— 


Students entered at Universities. 1922, 1923. 

Per cent. Per cent, 
Communists =". ae ee ee 15-2 26-9 
Workers in industry . . .. . 16-1 24-2 
IPCASAMUG Miser beset oie SRS Si ees 20-8 25:4 


The above figures do not contain Workmen’s Faculties, 
the total number of which during a year was 86 with 35,750 
students. 

The direction of development of the educational machinery 
of the Soviet Government is seen by a glance at the list of 
technical institutions, of which there were 626 in 1923, with 
10,526 tutors and 80,574 students. These were divided as 
follows :— 


Agricultural economy a : ; : : 7123 
Industrial : 3 : ; ; : 5 208 
Teaching . , : é : : »y 190 
Medical and allied services : A A ; . 49 
Art. : 2 : : é é : : O08 
Social economy i : é : 5 : ~ 42 
Transport ; : j ‘ : ‘ : - 68 
Culture building : 3 : : 2 é aged 
Others. ‘ ; : : ; E : 10 


In addition to the figures given above there were 481 Trade 
Union Schools, 593 classes for young persons employed in 
industry, 493 special courses of study and 140 workshops. 
There were also 81 studios with 2,086 students registered. 

All the above figures relate to April, 1923. 


The Work of the Universities 

The work of the Universities is defined as being (a) the 
creation of specialists in the different branches of practical 
activity ; (b) the preparation of workers in the sciences ; 
(c) the popularization of scientific knowledge among the 
workers and peasants. 
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Any person of 16 years of age who is able to satisfy the 
authorities as to their fitness may be admitted to a University, 
except in the case of medicine, where the lower limit of age 
is 18. The Universities are administered by Councils on which 
the professors, tutors, students and Trade Unions have effective 
representation, but work in close association with the Com- 
missariat of Education. The chief representative Council 
for all institutions of University rank meets not less than once 
in each term and the actual administration is carried out by 
three persons appointed by the Commissar of Education, 
who, among other duties, appoint the chairman of each 
University Administration, the Rector, on the nomination of 
the chief Council. 

Universities are distributed all over Russia and Siberia, 
but the greater number of these institutions are in Moscow 
(27) and Leningrad (24). In the Autonomous Republics 
there are 8 Universities, 2 being in the Crimea, 5 in the Tatar 
Republic and 1 in Turkestan in the town of Tashkent. 


Workmen’s Faculties 


Workmen’s Faculties are an important part of the organiza- 
tion of higher education, as they endeavour to bridge the 
gap between the worker in the factory or the peasant at the 
plough and the institutions of University type. These 
Faculties are of two types, day and evening classes, and have 
the right to use all necessary educational buildings and ap- 
paratus. The course of study in the day institution extends 
over 3 years, and that in the evening institution over 4 years. 
The institutes are of two main types: (1) Technical and 
(2) Natural Science. Candidates for admission must be at 
least 18 years of age, and are required to show a record of 
work in some productive enterprise for a period of three years. 
And students who finish their course have the right of entry 
to Universities without further examination. 


Junior Technical Institutes 


The object of these institutes is (1) to educate managers 
and executive staff for industry and (2) to popularize practical 
applications of knowledge and special knowledge in their own 
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districts. The course of study extends over 3 to 4 years, 
and the standard of general knowledge on leaving must be 
not lower than that of students leaving the ordinary schools 
at 18 years. 

Evening technical schools are attached to some of the 
large factories in the big industrial centres. Other courses 
of instruction and lectures are organized in various centres 


with the same general object of improving the workers’ 
efficiency. 


Political Education 


Under the heading of Political Education the Soviet Govern- 
ment groups (1) schools for instruction of adult illiterates 
in reading and writing; (2) schools of a similar kind for the 
partially illiterate ; (3) other adult schools; (4) Communist 
Party schools ; (5) political schools ; (6) Communist Univer- 
sities ; (7) reading rooms in villages ; (8) clubs; (9) the small 
People’s theatres and other Government theatres; (10) 
propaganda centres ; (11) libraries, permanent and travelling ; 
(12) museums and art galleries ; (13) cinemas ; (14) orchestras ; 
(15) choirs; (16) dramatic circles; (17) circles for general 
culture. 


Illiteracy 


Special attention is given to the village where the problem 
of illiteracy is most acute. According to the program laid 
down by the All-Russian Central Executive Committee and 
the Soviet of People’s Commissars (this corresponds with the 
British Cabinet) all the illiterates in European Russia, 
17,000,000 in number, will have received instruction in read- 
ing and writing by November, 1927. Illiteracy has already 
been practically abolished in the Red Army and in the Police. 
During 1920 and the first half of 1921, 6,000,000 people, of 
whom the larger number belonged to the Red Army, were 
taught to read. 


Definite Political Education 


The schools of the Communist Party, of which there are 
205 in European Russia and Siberia, teach general theoretical 
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Marxist ideas with the object of training practical revolu- 
tionary Marxists. 

The Communist Universities teach (1) economics; (2) 
history ; (3) the philosophy of Marxism; (4) work & the 
Communist Party ; (5) the Soviet Code; (6) natural science 
and mathematics ; (7) philology. The University is controlled 
by a Rector appointed by the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party. These Universities are called after well-known 
Communists; the Sverdlov University is in Moscow, the 
Zinoviev University in Leningrad and the Artemiev University 
is at Kharkov, the capital of the Ukraine. 


Press Publication and the Censorship 


All publications are directly or indirectly controlled by the 
Soviet Government through the Commissariat of Education. 

All books, magazines, newspapers, pamphlets, music and 
news. placards or notices are registered at a Central Book 
Registry. Most publications are issued either by the direct 
authority of the Government, or through the Departments 
or by the Communist Party, but Co-operative organizations 
are allowed to publish and private publication is also per- 
mitted. 

All dramatic, musical or cinema performances require to 
pass the censor before performance, and a periodical list is 
published of plays, music or cinema films which have passed 
the censor and which may be performed. The censorship 
functions are exercised through a committee known as the 
Chief Department of Literature, which, like other central 
organizations in the Soviet Union, has its local replicas which 
discharge its functions and see that its decrees are obeyed 
as far as their own locality is concerned. 

The rules of the censorship with regard to literary works 
is as follows: No publication is permitted which (1) contains 
propaganda against the authority of the Soviet Union; (2) 
publishes military secrets; (3) spreads false information ; 
(4) provokes nationalist or religious fanaticism; (5) which 
is indecent. 

No censorship is applied to pablieabions of the Central or 
Provincial Committees of the Communist Party or to Govern- 
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ment publications. Scientific publications of the Academy 
of Science are also exempt from censorship. Every other 
publication must have the visa of the Chief Department of 
Literature and printers and publishers are held responsible 
for seeing that no works appear without the Visa. Five 
copies of all publications must be sent to the Chief Depart- 
ment of Literature immediately after publication. 
Publications issued during 1923 were :— 


Books, pamphlets and music : : : . 20,141 
Magazines . : é : é ; ; . 13,326 
Newspapers ; : : : : ; . 80,553 
Public notices and placarded newsheets ni ye 65569 


Most books are published in Moscow (64:09 per cent.) or 
in Leningrad (26-85 per cent.), only 9-06 per cent. being 
published outside. 

Publications from 1918-23 were published—by Govern- 
ment, 30-29 per cent.; Communist Party and Government 
Departments and Trade Unions, 47-78 per cent.; Private 
and Co-operative, 21:07 per cent.; not stated, -86 per 
cent. 

The Government is itself always the greatest publisher 
when account is taken of size and importance and number 
of copies published. In 1923 the average number of copies 
of publications issued by the Government was 14,848; by 
the Departments, the Trade Unions and the Communist 
Party, 5,446; and by private persons and Co-operative 
Societies, 4,071. 

An interesting figure is that of newspapers published for 
the peasants, which was 51 in 1923 and 117 in 1924. In 
1923 149,000 copies of each paper were issued, and in 1924 
376,000 copies. 

In 1923 there were 560 newspapers published, but in 1924 
only 498, but the total copies issued rose from 1,950,000 
to 2,520,000. This is an increase of 29 per cent., but the 
greatest increase is in newspapers for the villages, which has 
risen by 277 per cent. 

From 1922 to 1923 the turnover of all book publications 
increased from 6,000,000 roubles to 18,000,000 roubles. 


- 
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Finance of Education 


The original intention of the Government of the Soviet 
Union was that all education should be free as well as com- 
pulsory. It has been found necessary, however, under present 
circumstances to make certain charges. 

Schools for adolescent workers, junior technical schools, 
training workshops, pre-school education and Communist 
Party schools and some others are, however, free. 

Payments are fixed as a percentage of wages, and workers 
pay an amount not exceeding 5 per cent. of their wages, 
irrespective of the number of their children. But no pay- 
ment is taken from (1) officers or men of the Army or Navy ; 
(2) persons incapacitated by military service or in industry ; 
(3) peasants who are exempted from paying the tax in kind ; 
(4) parents of children who win scholarships or bursaries ; 
(5) Government pensioners ; (6) certain officials of the Com- 
missariat of Education; (7) registered unemployed entitled 
to social insurance; (8) workers whose wages are less than 
four times the rate of minimum wages paid by Government ; 
and there are some other similar exceptions. Payments are 
made quarterly in advance, but every school must have 
25 per cent. of free places. Payments are also graduated on 
the class principle of taking more from merchants, owners 
of property, contractors and clergy, and less from workers, 
peasants and those engaged in peasant industry (koustar). 

In case of non-payment proceedings are taken against the 
parents, who appear before a department of the Commissariat 
of Education, but the children are in no case excluded from 
school. 

Another financial provision for education is the allotment 
of land for cultivation to day schools and residential schools. 
This land provides for the teachers and administrators and 
staff of the schools as well as providing food for the children 
in case of residential establishments. 

A day school has 10 or 12 acres of land allotted to it, a 
residential institution about one-quarter of an acre for every 
child or more if local conditions allow. Other types of schools 
have from 270 to 670 acres allotted to them, and Universities 
and higher educational establishments 1,350 acres. The land 
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allotted must be as near the institute as possible and not more 
than 1 verst (-66 mile) away. Hired labour may be used 
for cultivation if the labour available in the educational 
establishment is not sufficient. 


Fees at Universities and Higher Educational Establish- 
ments 


In Moscow and Leningrad the fees are 150 Tchervonetz 
roubles a year (roughly £15), and in the provinces 100 Tcher- 
vonetz (£10). All students pay, except those (1) coming from 
Workmen’s Faculties; (2) scholarship holders; (3) war 
invalids ; (4) factory workers and their children ; (5) employees 
of Government Co-operative Societies or other establishments 
who earn less than the £15 a month, and (6) various other 
categories of public servants and peasants who do not use 
hired labour. 


Scholarships 


Scholarships to cover total cost or 50 per cent. of cost are 
given by local bursary committees to children of those who 
rendered special services to the revolution or in the civil 
war, and children of peasant koustar workers and small handi- 
craftsmen. 

Scholarship holders are required to repay the Government 
for their scholarships by their own labour in Government 
establishments, one year’s work being accepted for each 
year’s scholarships. 


Admission to Universities and Higher Educational 
Establishments 


The number of admissions for the year 1924-25 has been 
considerably reduced so as not to exceed 13,600, and is largely 
confined to those who finished their course of instruction in 
Workers’ Faculties in 1924. The free places left after all 
students of Workmen’s Faculties have been accepted are 
allotted as follows: Communist Party, 25 per cent.; Trade 
Unions, 30 per cent. ; Communist youth, 15 per cent. ; peasants 
and demobilized soldiers and Army invalids, 15 per cent. ; 
and pupils who have finished other courses of education with 
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distinction, 10 per cent; to nominees of the Government of 
the Soviet Union, 5 per cent. 


Workers’ Faculties in 1924 


Applicants must be not less than 18 years of age and not 
more than 30, and be possessed of the knowledge of elementary 
arithmetic, the power of clear expression of their thoughts 
verbally and in writing, have undergone a general political 
preparation and must have worked at manual labour for two 
to four years according to age. Peasant applicants from 
districts where organizations of the Communist Party or the 
Communist youth exist, must bring a recommendation from 
these organizations. Membership of the Communist Party is 
in some cases accepted as the equivalent of so many years’ 
manual labour. 


Special Communist Education 


A number of schools and seven University institutions exist 
for the preparation of men and women for Communist Party 
work. The schools are divided into a lower section which 
admits pupils at 17 and an upper section the admission age 
for which is 19. Pupils are also admitted to four of the 
Universities at 19 years of age, and to the Sverdlov, Zinoviev 
or Artemiev Universities the lower age limit is 20. To the 
lower school 25 per cent. of pupils not belonging to any 
political party are admitted, and to the upper school only 
10 per cent. All persons seeking admission to Communist 
Universities must be of standing in the Communist Party 
and those seeking admission to the Sverdlov, Zinoviev or 
Artemiev Universities must be of at least 3 years’ standing 
in the Communist Party. * 

The object of these schools and Universities is carried out 
by a study of (1) economics ; (2) history ; (3) the philosophy 
of Marxism; (4) the work of the Communist Party; (5) 
the Soviet Code; (6) natural science and mathematics; (7) 
philology. 

The families of students at Communist institutions are 
exempted from agricultural taxation, the children are ad- 
mitted free to ordinary schools or residential schools and the 
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aged and invalids to special homes, and the duty is placed on 
the Provinical (Gubernia) Councils of aiding the families of 
Communist students in other ways, such assistance being 
chargeable to the Gubernia budget. 


Education in the Ukraine 


The general system of education in the Ukraine is on the 
same lines as that in the R.S.F.S.R., but it is less completely 
developed owing to the fact that a beginning could not be 
made until 1920, owing to civil war and frequent changes 
of government. And the beginning was handicapped severely 
by the great famine of 1921. 

In 1923 there were 17,000 elementary schools with 1,360,000 
pupils and 46,000 teachers ; that is to say, only 46-4 per cent. of 
the children between 8 and 12 years of age attending school. 

In the same year there were 1,782 children’s residential 
homes, caring for 102,000 children. Only 60 per cent. of 
the instruction was given in the Ukrainian language in 1923, 
but it is anticipated that in 1924 all instruction will be so 
given. The types of junior and higher technical schools which 
exist in the R.S.F.S.R. are also found, less developed, in the 
Ukraine. With the object of further increasing the prole- 
tarian influence in the schools a purge of non-proletarian 
elements was carried out in 1922, which reduced the number 
of students in institutions of University rank from 56,000 
to 41,000, Workmen’s Faculties on the other hand increased 
from 28 in 1922 to a larger number in 1923. There is a con- 
siderable development of University institutes at Kharkov 
and at Kiev and a great central library at Kiev containing 
700,000 volumes. 


Education in White Russia 


Education policy follows the same general lines in White 
Russia as elsewhere in the Soviet dominion. In 1923 there 
were 94 children’s homes or kindergartens and about 1,270 
elementary schools, the pupils being estimated at 500,000. 
The peasants are now co-operating more willingly in the 
maintenance of the Government schools and in some districts 
schools are being maintained entirely out of local funds. 

DD 
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Education of Non-Russian Speaking Nationalities 


The difficulties in the way of the education of non-Russian 
speaking nationalities may be gauged by the fact that in 
some cases it is necessary to begin by an adaptation of the 
written alphabet and the practical re-creation of an alphabet. 
The total number of educational institutions in 1923 was 
4,187, which are administered by the Council of National 
Minorities with the object of raising the general educational 
level as rapidly as possible. 


Scientific Study and Research in the R.S.F.S.R. and in 
the Ukraine 

R.S.F.S.R.—On January 1, 1924, there were 75 Scientific 
institutions divided into various types :— 

1, Four central establishments for general scientific work 

with branches all over the U.S.S.R. 

2. Twenty-five special research institutions. 

3. Twenty-six research institutes attached to Universities. 

4, Eleven scientific laboratories and observation stations. 

5. Five Institutions for the study of the problems of national 

development and the science of government. 

6. Two large libraries containing all Government publica- 

tions of importance. 
. Special scientific libraries. 

8. Other scientific institutions such as Societies, Committees 

and study circles. 

Ukraine—The work in the Ukraine is arranged on the 
same general plan, but it is controlled by the Scientific Com- 
mittee of the Commissariat of Education on the one hand 
and by the Ukrainian Academy of Science at Kiev on the 
other. 

Thirty-five special establishments are attached to the 
Ukrainian Academy and it has a considerable publishing 
activity. It is to this University that is attached the central 
Ukrainian library of 700,000 volumes. There are good 
scientific and general libraries at Kharkov and at Odessa. 

An exhibition of publications in 1923 showed 40,000 exhibits. 
The Central Book Agency of the Government distributed 
66,843 publications in the first nine months of 1923. 
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Art and the Theatre 

The Russian people are highly developed on the side of 
artistic appreciation and artistic expression. And an inevitable 
effect of the revolution has been to stimulate all sorts of new 
enterprises. In the earlier stages of the post-revolutionary 
developments there was a very large increase in the number 
of theatres, but there has been a decrease since 1922, owing 
to the changes induced by the New Economic Policy intro- 
duced in 1921. But the artistic development still goes on. 
One of the first effects of the revolution in Petrograd was 
that “every one came out into the streets and danced,” 
an event that even had its parallel in Paris and London 
after the making of peace in the World War. But in Russia, 
although the people no longer dance so much in the street, 
they certainly dance more, in mind and body in the theatre. 

The present system is that some of the chief theatres are 
purely State theatres, e.g., the former Imperial Theatres in 
Moscow and Leningrad, the Moscow Art Theatre, the Kemarny 
and the Jewish Central Theatre among them. All theatrical 
property in the provinces has been nationalized, and the 
theatres are managed either directly by the local Soviets, 
or are leased out by them. All plays are, of course, subject 
to censorship and this is used not in a purely negative way 
to prevent offensive or injurious political allusions or in- 
decency as in Great Britain, but to help in the “ Political 
Education ” of the people. It is interesting to note that the 
Chief Commissar of Education, A. Lunacharsky, is himself a 
dramatist and two of his plays have been produced, “ Faust 
and the City” in Leningrad, and “Oliver Cromwell” in 
Moscow, both at the State theatres. The larger number of 
other theatres exist only for the purpose of entertainment, 
but the censorship has a tendency to key them up to a higher 
standard than they would otherwise attain. Another group 
of theatres owned privately are purely cultural in their aims, 
and it is in them that the artistic revolutionary play finds its 
interpretation. Among them are the Meierhold Theatre, the 
Moscow Comedy, the Karl Marx Theatre at Saratov and a 
theatre in the Georgian Republic at Tiflis. Another group 
of theatres is controlled by the Workers’ Cultural League, 
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the Proletcult, and is still more markedly artist-propagandist ; 

to this group also belongs the theatre of the Moscow Soviet 
called the Theatre of Revolutionary Satire. There is also 
in Moscow a special Children’s Theatre under State direction. 

Another interesting dramatic development in Russia has 
been the development of mass performances, somewhat akin 
to the pageants which have been produced in Great Britain. 
The storming of the Winter Palace in Leningrad formed the 
subject of one of these mass performances and was enacted 
over the same ground as the actual storming of the aegis 
during the revolution. 

The cinema is also used for propaganda and aise as 
well as amusement and “ propaganda trains” carrying cine- 
matographic apparatus as well as lecturers, pamphlets and 
libraries of books have been all over Russia and Siberia. 


Child Welfare and Physical Culture 


A special department of the Commissariat of Health is 
concerned with child welfare and is strengthened by a strong 
representative of the Commissariat of Education. This is an 
arrangement closely parallel with the existing organization 
in Great Britain. 

There are four training establishments for instructors in 
physical culture, with the object of spreading the trained 
instructors as widely as possible over the educational field, 
and there are about 18 institutions devoted to physical culture 
as well as the organizations of Boy Scouts and Girl Guides 
and Athletic Clubs (among them football and rowing figure 
prominently). 

The child welfare work is under the supervision of special 
school doctors, and there are institutions for research and 
study in this speciality. It is proposed that all children shall 
be examined by a doctor before admission to school, residential 
institution or colony, and courses of training have been estab- 
lished to fit doctors to undertake this specialized work. There 
are now school doctors attached to many schools. 

The development of residential homes and school colonies 
has been temporarily slackened for financial reasons, but the 
school holiday in Russia is often the occasion for a mass- 
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emigration of children to the forests or the open country- 
side and many thousands of children take such a holiday 
as part of their normal school life. 

The World War, the revolution and the post-revolution 
conditions have left a terrible child problem for solution, 
but it is being courageously tackled and a large number of 
institutes exist for the treatment of the various ailments to 
which children are liable in all countries, and to those the 
special product of conditions of distress. There are now 
numerous child clinics established in connection with schools 
and over 200 special sanatoria for dealing with different 
classes of ailing children. Young persons employed in in- 
dustry are also medically inspected at intervals, and are, if 
necessary, medically treated. A useful development also is 
the closer connection of the medical profession and the factory 
workers, joint committees being formed to help in the cure 
of those afflicted (e.g., with tuberculosis) on the one hand 
and to prevent the occurrence of such diseases by a modifi- 
cation of working conditions. This is particularly valuable 
as regards young workers, 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR ENTERING AN INSTITUTE 
OF UNIVERSITY GRADE 


Name. 
Sex. 
Year of birth. 
. Nationality. 
Whether first application or not. 
Number of members of family dependent upon applicant. 
. Occupation. 
. For what periods, in what capacity, and where did applicant work. 
(a) Before war. 
(6) During war. 
(c) During period February to October, 1917. 
(d) After the October revolution. 
9. State social position of parents. 
10. In what periods, in what capacity, and where did applicant’s parents 
work. 
(a) Before war. 
(6) During war. 
(c) During period February to October, 1917. 
(d) After the October revolution. 
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11. Name of Trade Union to which applicant belongs, length of 
membership and number of Trade Union book. 

12. To which Trade Union do the applicant’s parents belong and for 
how long have they been members. 

13. Condition as to military service. 

14. What part did the applicant take in the civil war, where, in what 
capacity. and for how long. 

15. State for what period applicant has performed Soviet work and in 
what capacity. (This refers to Soviets, Co-operative Societies, 
Trade Unions or Hospitals.) 

16. What condition of education. Name of school and of classes 
finished. 

17. Permanent address. 

18. Whence has applicant now arrived. 

19. By whom applicant has been sent. 

20. Has applicant been fully or partially released from productive 
work. 

21. To which political party does applicant. belong. 

22. Political party position now, year of entrance, and number of 
party ticket. 

23. Financial condition of parents. 

24, Wages of applicant. 

25. Present address. 

Signature 


The above statement has to be vouched for by a Trade 
Union, a Committee of the Communist Party or other organiza- 
tion which sends the applicant forward. 

The application for Workmen’s Faculties is very similar, 
but includes a question on whether the applicant has been 
punished for political offences, and, if so, how many times. 


CHAPTER XV 


Labour and Wages 


N Russia before the war the workers in mill and factory 
were almost outside the structure of the State. Their 
organizations were for the most part illegal; their oppor- 
tunities for the expression of political opinion or of moulding 
political opinion were very scanty, and such political education 
as they obtained was got secretly with the ever-present 
possibility of arrest and imprisonment or exile. In the 
Soviet Union since the revolution the workers’ Trade Union 
representatives are members of the highest governing bodies 
in the State ;—they have representatives in the inner Cabinet, 
the Council of Labour and Defence, or the Soviet of People’s 
Commissars, or the Presidium of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee, or the Supreme Economic Council. 

In fact, on every organization in which they feel their voice 
should be heard. When the Soviet Government sent a dele- 
gation to conclude a treaty with Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland two Trade Unionists were members of that delegation. 
One of those members, Mr. Tomsky, the President of the 
All-Russian Trade Union Congress, was a factory operative 
before the war, and learned his politics and economics at 
secret meetings where he was instructed by stealth by a 
member of a revolutionary organization. 

But the privileges of Trade Unionists are not confined to 
a few persons selected on account of special ability, or adapta- 
bility, and promoted to high office. The Trade Unions have 
privileged rights to house-room for their meetings and their 
offices, to participation in the managerial work of individual 
factories, and they have privileges as regards housing for 
themselves and their families, as regards cheap travelling, 
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cheap amusements and priority as regards opportunities for 
education from the lower stages of the elementary schools 
up to the Universities. 

On the other hand, the rates of wages and the general 
standard of life of the workers have deteriorated ; housing 
is probably better on the average than before the war, but 
food is probably not so good. Clothing and boots are dear. 

In another way the worker has more intellectual freedom 
than before the war. 

It is true that the Press is Government-controlled, but it 
deals to a large extent with matters of immediate interest to 
the workers, and in that Press there is more freedom of dis- 
cussion of workers’ questions than there was in the Press 
before the war. 

The Trade Unionist is, in fact, a privileged person, and his 
improvement in status helps to reconcile him to a deterioration 
of standard of life in certain respects. 

Life in Russia in 1920 was very hard indeed, and life in 
Russia in 1925 has still to face the difficulties of a tremendous 
economic organization. There is unemployment in Russia 
and there are hard times, but the difficulties and the hard 
times are those of pioneers, not those of serfs and drudges. 
Wages rates are accepted in Russia, because they are self- 
imposed with a full knowledge of conditions, lower than 
would be accepted without knowledge. 


Workers’ Budgets 


The following tables give Budgets of workers in Moscow and 
in some of the chief towns of Russia. The statistics are taken 
from the publication of the Central Statistical Bureau pre- 
pared for the Congress of the Communist Party and published 
in Moscow in 1924 (People’s Economy of the Soviet Union 
in Figures, Moscow, 1924), 

It will probably be agreed by most readers that these tables 
are very remarkable human documents. That the “ selling 
of personal possessions ” and ‘‘ borrowed money ” can figure 
as regular items of income over an area extending from Moscow 
to Archangel, to the Urals and the Donetz coal-fields and the 
sugar factories of the Ukraine indicates a strange development of 
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human life. A similar state of affairs exists in Great Britain, 
but to a less extent; there are many homes where a visit to 
the pawnbroker is a regular occurrence and in the station of 
society which has bank accounts there are very many in which 
overdrafts are fairly frequent happenings. 

Perhaps the statisticians of Soviet Russia will explain to 
us from whom the workers borrow and to whom they sell 
their possessions and “surplus stores.” 

The observer will also note that in the towns of Tula and 
Ivanovno-Voznesensk there is no expenditure recorded for 
“ aleoholic drinks.” 

The amount spent on rent is low; the amount spent on 
education is proportionately considerable and helps to make 
up the educational Budget and supplements the expen- 
diture from the Central Government and from the local 
taxation. 

But the whole of the Budgets are stamped with the imprint 
of a peasant community. ‘‘ Income from own household ” 
may be from a patch of land or a peasant craft. ‘‘ Stored 
products ”’ are only possible in a poor community if it is also 
a peasant community. 


Are Wages Sufficient ? 


A survey of these workers’ budgets would certainly suggest 
that wages are not sufficient in view of the fact that they are 
so universally supplemented by the items recorded. 

But they are probably up to, if not above, the wages received 
before the war, when the social services received are con- 
sidered with wages. It is impossible, however, to escape 
the belief that the wages are not enough, and no doubt 
that is also the view of the Soviet Government, who 
are so strenuously insisting on the need for greater pro- 
duction. 

A further table of comparative wages as between 1913 and 
1924, both calculated in Budget roubles, shows that wages 
have considerably decreased in money value, and show, 


incidentally, how very badly Soviet Statistical employees are 
paid. 
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Rear WAGES OF WORKERS IN LARGE-SCALE INDUSTRY AT 
MontTHuy RATES 
(In Budget roubles) 


Year. All oe Metal. Textile. | Chemical. } Moscow. _— 
1913 aries 32:25 44-30 21-79 25-00 27-10 32:00 
1924, Jan- 

uary .*' |) 20°91 22-94 18-04 20-53 26-84 24:06 


AVERAGE MontTHLy WAGES OF EMPLOYEES OF GUBERNIA INSTITUTES 
(In Budget roubles) 


Name of Gubernia Establishments. February, 1924. 
Gubernia Statistical Bureau . 3 ; : . 17°56 
Ay Executive Committee : : : ~ 26°07 
Department of Labour . : A A : . 28-76 
Law Courts . ; : ; : . 21-74 
Workman’s Peasant Gaetan : ; A . 43-40 
Product Committee - ; ; ; A « 29-02 
Finance Department : é : . 27-25 
Soviet of the fa s Rooroniy ; : : . 32°16 
Trade . ; ; ; ? 5 : » 35°79 
Union E.P. O.. : ; 3 ; ; : . 33:10 
Bank . ‘4 ; F : ; : , . 44-06 


In interpreting wages rates as between Russia and Great 
Britain it is not only necessary to calculate the value of 
social services and privileges given to the worker in Russia 
by the State, but also to recognize that the prices of foods 
and other necessities are so different in the two countries 
as to make comparison difficult. A wage of a pound a week 
in Great Britain would mean starvation for a family, but 
a pound a week in Russia means a higher standard of life. 

The essential improvement the revolution has brought to 
the worker in Russia is an improvement in status and the 
opening of the doors of opportunity to a fuller life. Material 
conditions are not worse than before the revolution and in 
exceptional cases may even be better, but they are on the 
whole much as they were before. But the worker now has 
his opportunity and what becomes of the Soviet Union will 
largely depend on what the thousands of the organized workers 
make of.their opportunities. 
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The workers have shattered the fabric of an old and decrepit 
order. Can they build up a new order which will not only 
preserve to them political economic privileges but actually 
raise the material standard of their lives ? 


Trade Union Organization 


The basis of all Trade Union organizations in Russia is 
the factory or workshop group. All persons employed in 
the factory belong to the Union (voluntary), for there is no 
organization by craft. 

The duties of the factory group are (1) to represent the 
workers and employees and protect their interests; (2) to 
see that the management keeps the regulations of the Labour 
Code and to co-operate with the Government authorities in 
this respect. : 

The factory groups elect a Committee to manage Trade 
Union affairs, and the numbers are fixed according to the 
number of employees. Of these Committees a definite pro- 
portion (up to 300 members one representative, up to 5,000 
five representatives) have to be released from all duties as 
factory operatives or employees and seconded for the service 
of the Union, with pay according to their grade as workers. 

The factory Committee does not control the technical 
management of the factory or its financial policy (in this 
respect there has been a great change since 1920), but when 
new workers are taken into employment or are proposed 
for dismissal the Committee has to be informed. 

The Committee have free access to all workshops, labora- 
tories or offices of the factory. Premises for the use of the 
Committee with necessary furniture must be supplied by the 
management, who also contribute a sum of money up to 
2 per cent. of the total wages bill of the establishment. 

The present status of Trade Unions is regulated by the 
Statute of the All-Russian Central Council of Trade Unions 
agreed to at the Fifth All-Russian Congress of Trade Unions. 
The sense of its provisions is given below :— 

1. The Supreme Trade Union authority in the Soviet 
Union, between the All-Russian Congresses of Trade Unions, 
is the All-Russian Central Council of Trade Unions. 
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2. The duties of the All-Russian Central Council of Trade 
Unions are :— 

(a) To guide the All-Russian Trade Union movement by 
directing the activities of All-Russian Trade Unions 
of producers and of inter-union associations accord- 
ing to the policy agreed on at the All-Russian 
Trade Union Congresses. 

(6) To help the development of the Trade Union move- 
ment by oral and printed propaganda. 

(c) To execute all necessary work in connection with the 
meetings of the All-Russian Congress of Trade Unions 
and the preparation for these meetings. 

(d) To fix the time of the Congresses or of Conferences, 

3. The All-Russian Council of Trade Unions— 

(a) Represents the organized Trade Union proletariat in 
all Government and social organizations and in- 
stitutions. 

(6) Drafts projects of law with regard to the economic 
and educational interests of the members of Trade 
Unions and takes measures to bring these laws into 
force through the appropriate Government depart- 
ments. 

4, All regulations of the All-Russian Council of Trade 
Unions are obligatory for all its constituent associations. 
Failure to observe the regulations may be followed by 
dismissal of the officials and dissolution of the organiza- 
tion. 

5. The resources of the All-Russian Council of Trade Unions 
are made up as follows :— 

(a) By a deduction of 10 per cent. from fees received 
by the Central Committees of constituent Unions. 

(6) Miscellaneous receipt. 

(Note-—Trade Unions still get considerable State support 
directly and indirectly and through Co-operative organizations, 
especially for their Educational work.) 

6. All-Russian Congresses of Trade Unions are called once 
a year. Special congresses may be called by order of the All- 
Russian Central Council of Trade Unions, or on the demand 
of not less than half of the All-Russian Associations of Trade 
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Unions or of Associations containing not less than half of 
the total membership of the Unions. 

7. The All-Russian Central Council of Trade Unions is 
elected by the All-Russian Congress of Trade Unions; it 
consists of 70 members and 35 “ candidates ” (i.e., substitute 
members). 

8. The All-Russian Central Council of Trade Unions elects 
from its members a chairman, secretary and presidium of 
13 members and 6 “ candidates.” 

9. Meetings of the All-Russian Central Council of Trade 
Unions take place not less often than once in three months. 
Special meetings are held by order of the presidium. In 
urgent cases the presidium has the right to call a meeting 
of members of the Council who are in Moscow. 

10. The All-Russian Congress of Trade Unions also elects 
a “‘revision committee’”’ of 3 members and 2 candidates — 
which has the duty of inspecting the administrative, economic 
and financial activities of the Council. 

The chief differences between the statute so outlined and 
the procedure which governs Trade Union activity in other 
countries lies rather in the enormously greater importance 
of the functions discharged than in the methods. 

But great and important as the functions of Russian 
Trade Unionisms now are, constituting indeed one of the 
pillars upon which the power of the State rests, they are 
severely limited in comparison with their activities in 
1920. 

The battle of conflicting ideas has raged round the question 
of the co-operation of the workers in industry. The extreme 
Communist school wished the Unions to take a large share 
in technical and managerial control in order by mass action 
to engender new forms of Communist life. The movement 
found expression in a “ workers’ opposition ” to the bureau- 
cratizing, expertizing tendencies of the chief Soviet leaders 
which, while beaten inside the Unions and inside the workers’ 
movement generally, including the Communist Party, is 
bound to have an important influence in the future. 

The turning-point in policy found expression in the decisions 
of the Ninth Congress of the Russian Communist Party in 
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March, 1920.1 At that Conference the principle of ‘one 
man management ”’ was established and the need of the expert 
very completely realized. The conference indeed marked one 
of the stages—and a very big one—toward the New Economic 
Policy in which the function of the Trade Union is no longer 
to be the creator of new forms of production. 

Nevertheless, the Trade Union is becoming the creator of 
new forms of life ; the theatre in the factory, the newspaper 
in the factory, the Trade Union as the open gateway to educa- 
tion and to positions of power and influence in the State have 
a much wider significance than any similar bodies in this 
country. 


Membership of the Trade Unions 


The change of social policy by the Soviet Government in 
1921 was at once reflected in the organization of Trade Unions. 
In the earlier period of the revolution the Trade Unions were 
to a large extent the productive aspect of the State. Mem- 
bership of the Unions was compulsory, the strike was forbidden 
and the most important functions of the Unions were not 
those of the protection of workers but of the control of industry. 
The New Economic Policy stopped that as, in an analogous 
case, it stopped the organization of the consuming aspect 
of the State through a State co-operation. 

The difficulties of the change were enormous in the case 
of the Trade Unions. The financial difficulty was in itself 
tremendous because the New Economic Policy involved putting 
the Trade Unions on to their own resources and on to a 
voluntary basis. 

Voluntary membership was not, however, introduced until 
1923. Now the larger part of all contributions are paid 
individually, and State financial support of the Unions is 
reduced to a comparatively small figure. The changes in 
policy produced great changes in the number of members. 
The following table shows the changes since 1917 :— 


1 Printed in appendix to report of British Labour Delegation to 
Russia in 1920. 
EE 
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MemBersuip oF TRADE Unions FROM 1917 To 1924 
(In thousands) 


April 1, 1917 f - 693 

_ 1918 : : : ; : , . 1,946 

ae} 1919 ; : : : F é . 3,707 

* 1920 ; ‘ . ; , i . 5,222 

a 1921 : ; = F ; F . 7,524 
June 1, 1921 : ; P : ; : . 8,453 
October 1, 1921  . ; : : : : . 7,939 
January 1, 1922. - : : : : 6, 140 
April 1, 1922 : : : , : : . 6,822 
June 1, 1922. F ; : > : : . 5,028 
October 1, 1922 . ; : : : : . 4,494 
January 1, 1923. . : : ; ; . 4,577 
April 1, 1923 : ; : . ‘ : . 4,838 
July 1, 1923... ; 5 ; . 5,345 
October.1, 1923. : : : : : . §,551 
January 1, 1924 . F : <t : : . 5,621 
October 1, 1924 . : : : : ‘ . 6,036 


According to the Sixth All-Russian Congress of Trade Unions 
which met in Moscow in November, 1924, the percentage of 
manual workers in the Union is 61, that of employees 39. 
Of the total number of members 24 per cent. are women 
and 3-1 are young persons. Although membership is volun- 
tary, there are less than 400,000 manual workers or employees 
who are not Trade Unionists, and these are largely Soviet 
officials or seasonal workers—i.e., peasants temporarily em- 
ployed, as at the Donetz coal-mines. 


Difficulties of Trade Unionism in Russia 


The difficulties of Trade Unions are those of administration 
and those of finance. Wages are often paid in arrears, especially 
the wages of the State Industry. Thus the newspaper of the 
Trade Unions, 7'rud (Labour), of November 16, 1924 (quoted 
L.L.O., Vol. XIII, 1-2), estimates that wages on September 1, 
1924, were in arrear to the extent of about £800,000 sterling. 
And a considerable number of Trade Union members are in 
arrear with their contributions. 

The difficulties of administration are due to the tendency 
to red-tape, or more accurately ‘“‘ paperassarie,’’ which has 
dogged the steps of the revolution since its beginning. All 
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transactions involve the handling of a mass of papers “ con- 
trolled ”’ and re-controlled to an extent which wastes a great 
deal of valuable time. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment gives the Trade Unions a great deal of work, 
but it is a difficulty of the social situation and does not depend 
on Trade Union organization. 

The unemployed on July 1, 1924, numbered 1,400,000, of 
whom about 350,000 were skilled workers, but on November 1, 
1924, the number had been reduced to 725,000 in consequence 
of administrative reorganization of the Labour Exchanges. 
The unemployed at present are: Industrial, 28 per cent. ; 
non-manual (clerks, medical and educational workers, etc.), 
35 per cent.; and general labourers, 21 per cent. Fifty- 
seven per cent. of the unemployed are men and 43 per cent. 
are women. Thus it is seen that unemployment amongst 
women—who form only 24 per cent. of Trade Union member- 
ship—is very much more serious than among men. The 
relative degree of unemployment of young persons is also 
greater than among men. 

The new organization of the Labour Exchanges was formerly 
embodied in the decree of January 2, 1925, but its provisions 
had become operative before and led to the reduction noted. 

Employment and unemployment in Russia do not follow 
the same course as in Western European countries. In the 
first place, Russia is so overwhelmingly peasant that a revival 
of industry in the towns always attracts more workers than 
can be absorbed. Thus the curve of workers employed rises 
at the same time as the curve of workers unemployed. The 
new regulations are intended to prevent the registration of 
all those who are not genuinely unemployed. 

Another factor which swelled the list of unemployed in 
Russia was the fact that the unemployed worker is placed 
in a privileged position as regards rent, heat and light, taxation 
and benefit. Thus an employed worker who fails to pay his 
rent receives seven days’ notice, but an unemployed worker 
receives two months’ notice and cannot be turned out of his 
house during the winter months. 
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The new decree provides for the abolition of the compulsory 
hiring of labour through the Labour Exchanges ; this is now 
entirely voluntary. Further, all Labour Exchanges are State 
controlled. Now either the employer or the employee are 
at liberty to apply or not to apply to the Labour Exchange, 
and employer and employed are further free to accept or 
reject the worker or the work offered. 

The Labour Exchange is now setting itself the task of suc- 
ceeding as the medium for the finding of employment or of 
the engaging of labour by its own efficient management. 
The regulation, or attempted regulation, of the labour market 
is abandoned. 

The Labour Exchange is to be transformed “ from an organ 
of pressure to an organ exclusively of assistance.” It is 
emphasized that there is to be a “‘ complete abandonment of 
the old methods,” and the Exchanges are to aim to “ create 
an atmosphere of the fullest confidence in the large masses of 
unemployed as well as of the employers, they should attain 
such a level when in spite of the full freedom of the hire of 
labour outside Labour Exchanges, the hire of labour by State, 
co-operative and private organizations, will nevertheless be 
effected through Labour Exchanges as organs of State labour 
agencies.” 

The second paragraph of the Decree referred to provides 
for the subsequent registration of the hiring of labour, but 
it must be exclusively statistical and is to take place at regular 
intervals of time so as to prevent this registration being used 
as a new way to achieve the old compulsory methods. 

As a result of this decree greater attention is being paid 
to measures to combat unemployment, not by the setting up 
of relief work, but by the development of new industries and, 
so far as the young people are concerned, by extending facilities 
for education. 


The Future of Trade Unionism 


It appears from the facts adduced in this chapter that 
Trade Unionism in Russia is fighting against tremendous 
difficulties. But again taking the period of 1920 as our 
datum line, the difficulties are much less and the prospects 
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of settlement much better when seen in this perspective. 

What new ways Russia will discover cannot be foretold, 
but a Trade Union movement which is not only an organiza- 
tion in Leningrad and Moscow, but also in Baku and Bokhara, 
the towns of the Don Province and the Ukraine, the towns 
of the Steppe and the forest, the towns of Russia and Siberia, — 
of Europe and of Asia, will certainly bring to the life of 
Russia a characteristic contribution of its own. For already 
the Trade Unions are evolving a science of their own. 


The Central Labour Institute 


In Western Europe and the United States the question of | 
“ scientific management ”’ is approached from the standpoint 
of the employer anxious to increase profits. In Russia the 
controlled production by the State, in which the Trade Unions 
take such a large share, has led to the study of methods of 
increasing output, by which the worker may be taught the 
use of methods by which he can achieve high efficiency with 
the not very good material and machinery at his command. 
This Central Labour Institute was founded in Moscow in 
very small premises, but has grown steadily since and now 
occupies a large building. 

The movements particularly studied have been the funda- 
mental processes of (1) chipping with a chisel and (2) filing 
which are regarded as typical of all manual or “tool and 
muscle ” work. 

To investigate these processes the Institute has organized 
a series of laboratories. The bio-mechanical laboratory 
photographs the movements of the limbs of a worker to which 
tiny electric lamps are attached and the resulting “ cyclo- 
grams ”’ can be analysed and the mechanics of the motions 
studied. 

Other investigations are carried on upon the influence of 
expenditure of energy, fatigue, alteration of blood condition, 
alteration of mood and emotion. 

In a special laboratory methods have been devised to test 
the aptitude of young persons for special employment. 

In another department tools are standardized with reference 
to the human machine which is to use them. 
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On the basis of these researches the Institute has evolved 
some remarkable methods of training. ~ Be 
Thus an apprentice can be trained in chisel chipping in 
10 working hours, divided into spells of 1 to 1} hours each. 
The teaching of metal filing which under usual conditions 
is a matter of years has been compressed into 70 working 


hours. And on the basis of such scientifically systemized . 


ce 


instruction “ production instructor ”’ courses are based which 
are able, for example, to turn out locksmiths of average skill 
in a period of three months’ training. 

Another aspect of the training is that concerned with prob- 
lems of organization of working space and working time. 

The teaching department of the Institute trains skilled 
workers and instructors of workers; already twelve sets of 
apprentices have passed through the:school and instructors 
have been trained and are at work in forty different towns 
of the Soviet Union. 


Advice on organization has also been largely given and some — 


very important institutions including the Centrosoyus, the 


State Stores in Moscow, and others have been reorganized _ 


by the Institute’s consultants. 

The influence of the Institute is spreading and it is being 
more and more called into consultation in connection with 
both industries and with Government departments. The 
workers in the Institute now number 150 and it seems destined 


to play a big part in the Soviet programme of increased _ 


production. 

In the seven years of revolution the Trade Union has 
travelled from the path of insurrection and class war to that 
of large-scale social organization and education of its members 
and towards the deliberate use of science to create new values. 
The creative use of scientific knowledge is part of the policy 
of the Soviet Government. 
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440 APPENDIX I 
Le RSFSR: 
A. EvRopEAN PART 
1. Gubernias. ne 
1. Archangel. 502,988 
2. Astrakhan 18,530 
3. Bryansk 25,900 
4, Vitebsk 35,206 
5. Vladimir 32,500 
6. Vologda 97,000 
7. Voronej 61,100 
8. Vyatka 92,629 
9. Gomel 47,700 
10. Town Grozni . no data 
11. Don Province 63,511 
12. Ekaterinburg 138,051 
13. Ivanovo-Voznesensk 27,000 
14. Kaluga 23,400 
US SKOStromas-- ses 47,900 
16. Kuban-Black Sea 75,800 
Vie Kursik’s 40,821 
18, Leningrad . 60,800 
19. Moscow 40,300 
20. Murmansk . 130,210 
21. Nijni-Novgorod 73,100 
22. Novgorod . 45,333 
23. Orel 23,814 
24, Penza . 42,400 
25. Perm 188,335 
26. Pskov . 37,300 
27. Ryazan 44,400 
28. Samara 91,400 
29. Saratov 79,800 
30. Severo-Dvinsk 89,600 
31. Simbirsk 33,400 
32. Smolensk . 53,500 
33. Stavropol . 31,978 
34. Tambov 38,200 
35. Tver 55,700 
36. Terskaya . 31,500 
37. Tula 25,500 
38. Tsaritsyn . . 88,981 
39. Tcheliabinsk . 109,700 
40. Tcherepovets . 55,523 
41. Yaroslav 32,100 


January 1, 1923 
January 1, 1924 


January 1, 1923 
September 1, 1923 
January 1, 1924 


September 1, 1923 
January 1, 1924 


39 99 


January, 1924 
January 1, 1924 


September 1, 1923 
January 1, 1924 
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”° 99 
September 1, 1923 
January 1, 1924 
January 1, 1923 
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A. EuRopEAan Part (continued) 


2, Autonomous regions. ~ 


Area in square 


Date. 


B. Asratic Part 


1. Siberia. 


Gubernias. 


Altai 
Yenisei 
Irkutsk 


. Novo-Nikalaiev 


Omsk . 
Tomsk 


. Tumen. PAPE 
. Oiratsk atitonomous region 


Area in square 
versts. 


1,595,966 
2,246,500 
734,500 
140,000 
219,784 
378,300 
1,069,557 
no data 


versts. 

. Adigeevsk 2,300 January 1, 1924 

s Votyak: —.° . 25,430 Be if 

. Kabarda- Seaiaeiare 10,300 ii = 
Kalmuk 86,943 . a3 

. Btapachaevo. Tcherkess 10,500 RA 35 
Komi rages. 396,900 Pe ee 
Marisk 14,281 on oF 

. Tchechensk 9,200 an 6 

. Tchuvash . 15,200 3 a 

3. Autonomous republics. poe in ate Date. 

Bashkir <AcS:8.Rs.. oa o6es 126,000 January 1, 1924 

. Gorski (Mountain) A.S.8.R. 9,800 ie a5 

. Daghestan A.S.S.R. . 43,000 xp Bs 

. Karelian A.S.S.R. 95,000 September 1, 1923 
Crimean A.S.S.R. . . 33,881 January 1, 1924 
German Volga A.S.S.R. . 24,000 As - 

. Tatar A.S.S.R. 61,000 January 1, 1923 


Date. 


September 1, 1923 
January 1, 1924 


September 1, 1923 
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2. Far-Eastern Region. 


Area in square 


Gubernias. scaae Date. 
1, Amur . 352,281 January 1, 1924 
2. Zabaikal 291,100 ” 7? 
3. Kamchatka 1,143,410 ” ” 
4, Preemorsk 40,800 9 %9 
3. Buryat-mongol ASS.R. 
Area in square Date: 
versts. 
347,200 January 1, 1924 
4. Turkestan ASS. 
Regions. pied gl Date. 
1. Amu-Darya 97,100 January 1, 1924 
2. Djetusuisk 329,000 ” ” 
3. Samarkand 60,600 = 33 
4. Syr-Darya I 344,639 > ” 
5. Turkmen . an 341,500 % ” 
6. Ferghana . . 126,267 ” » 
5. Kirghiz AS.S.R. 
Gubernias. tay eth Date. 
1. Akmolinsk 440,000 January 1, 1924 
2. Aktubinsk 244,200 A Re 
3. Bukeevsk . 82,857 September 1, 1923 
4, Kustanaisk 106,200 January 1, 1924 
5. Orenburg . 42,600 55 As 
6. Semipalatinsk 476,600 September 1, 1923 
ee ULOl Geen tae 159,200 January 1, 1924 
8. Adaevsk Rayon . 256,456 = = 
9. Turgai Rayon 146,800 
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6. Yakutsk A.SS.R. 


Area in square 
versts. 


Date. 


3,311,520 January 1, 1924 


II. THE TRANSCAUCASIAN S.F.S.R. 


Socialistic Soviet Republics. er Date. 
Deacerbalian 0 2 76,447 January 1, 1924 
Qe Armenian..~.-=.. cscs s 34,288 s3 +5 
UBC OOT OUI Met kaets cas) fs! 57,967 September 1, 1923 

Til. THE UKRAINIAN S.S.R. 
Gubernias. Area in square Date. 
versts. 
Ie OUMS Keser ade 85 Sass 27,824 January 1, 1924 
DMMDOUCEZ ws eet ei ae 50,174 pee sl 
Bebkaterinoslay. << « . «| 63,790 5 3 
AEA GGve ead. 66 Ur.) See 42,444 January 1, 1922 
HeeOdessarz—s so ee a 60,416 January 1, 1924 
6. Podolia . 30,098 ” ” 
Te Poltava i 3 é : . | 34,685 29 2° 
SPerCharlcOVisuey oe poe 8 aslo 2,836,731 ee BS 
Om CREE POVee 1) well eee 30,405 9 ” 


IV. THE WHITE RUSSIAN S.S.R. 


Area in square 
versts. 


52,398 January 1, 1924 
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Appendix III 


THE LIST OF TOWNS, WHERE THERE ARE GOODS 


EXCHANGES 

1. Armavir. 35. Krasnodar. | 70. Stavropol. 

2. Archangel. 36. Krasnoyarsk. | 71. Suhum. 

3. Astrakhan. 37. Kurgan. | 72. Sizkran. 

4, Baku. 38. Kursk. | 73. Tambov. 

5. Barnaul. 39. Kustanaik. | 74. Tashkent. 

6. Batum. 40. Morshansk. | 75. Tiflis. 

7. Blagovyeshensk. 41. Mahatch-kali.* | 76. Tver. 

8. Borisoglebsk. 42, Minsk. | 77. Tomsk. 

9. Bryansk. 43. Moscow. | 78. Tula. 

10. Vinnitsa. 44, Nijni-Novgorod. | 79. Tumen. 

11. Vitebsk. 45. Nikolaev. | 80. Ufa. 

12. Vladicaucus. 46. Novo-Nikalaiev. | 81. Theodosia. 
13. Vladivostock. 47. Novorossisk. | §2. Kharbin. 

14. Vologda. 48. Odessa. _ 83. Kharkov. 

15. Voronej. 49. Omsk. | 84. Tsaritsyn. 
16. Vyatka. 50. Orel. | 85. Tcheliabinsk. 
17. Veliki Ustug. 51. Orenburg. | 86. Chita. 

18. Gomel. 52. Penza. 87. Erivan. 

19. Ekaterinburg. 53. Perm. 88. Yaroslav. 
20. Ekaterinoslav. 54. Leningrad. 89. Old Bokhara. 
21. Yelabuga. 55. Petropavlovsk. 90. Poltoratsk. 
22. Yelets. 56. Poltava. 91. Pokrovsk on 
23. Yelisavetgrad. 57. Petrozavodsk. Volga. 

24, Jitomir. 58. Proskurov. 92. Balashov. 
25. Zaporojie. 59. Pskov. 93. Nejin. 

26. Ivanovo-Vozne- 60. Piatigorsk. 94. Semipalatinsk. 

sensk. 61. Rostov-on-Don. 95. Biisk. 

27. Irkutsk. 62. Rybinsk. 96. Berkhneudinsk, 
28. Kazan. 63. Romni. 97. New Oskol. 
29. Kaluga. 64. Samara. 98. Ryazan. 

30. Kiev. 65. Samarkand. 99. Ust-Sisolsk. 
31. Kirsanov. 66. Saratov. 100. Kherson. 

32. Kozlov. 67. Simbirsk. 101. Chistopol. 
33. Kokand. 68. Semferopol. 

34. Kostroma. 69. Smolensk. 
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Appendix VI 


PEASANTS’ BUDGETS (1913 & 1922-23) 
Averacre TURNOVER PER Prasant HousEHoLp (in gold roubles) 


Pre-war figures taken from Consuming Provinces—Vologda, Moscow, 
Novgorod and Smolensk. Productive—Penza, Simbirsk, Tambov. 

1922-23. Consuming—Vologda, Vladimir, Kaluga, Novgorod, 
Tver, Tcherepovets. Productive—Astrakhan, Voronej, German 
Commune, Penza, Samara, Tambov, Tsaritsyn. 


Le] : Voluntary turnover of sales 
3g : Gross income. | =.;/ and purchase of agricultural 
® g oe 
Se| a 3 § products. S34 
Sale oe : 
34 @ 2 Be Purchase 3 S38 
38] 8 g oe & 1 of agri- = o'o 
Rayons and Semel Beedle | ea | eee CTOSS Sate. cultural 4 as 
Years. Sa) ala ‘ Ss | ZS products > Eee 
Si ai 212 | 88 | ae | ee 
Q >) 2Q ae 
oes (set Be he = oj eee 
Soo 2 | a A Se | ss 4 a=) oa 
gel g AS |ssi g | 8 aly t 
rae | on] -s + 3 me 
3 dq < ga a oO > 
5° < A 
Consuming 
rayons, pre- 
war. . . | 389) 3-4) 5-9 | 653-7 | 435-2 | — | 114-2 | 21-8) 88-6) 9-4) 25-5) 25-5 
Consuming 4 
rayons, ,1922— 
230... | 355) 2-9 | 6-1 | 572-4 | 524-2 | 32-5) 62-1 | 15-5) 51-8) 8-2} 10-3) 42-8 
Productive 
rayons, pre- 
war. . . | 571) 8-1 | 7-7 | 926-6 | 802-1 | — | 235-9 | 65-9) 60-8 22-8} 175-1 | 175-1 
Productive 
rayons, 1922— 
23. «~~. | 400} 5-1 | 7-1 | 532-9 | 477-4 | 39-5) 72-8 | 16-9} 56-8)17-1| 16-0] 65-5 
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MARKET TURNOVER OF PEASANT HOUSEHOLDS IN 1922-23 AccoRD- 


ING TO Rayons (in gold roubles) 


Average for one household. 


Sales. Purchases. 

Northern. . 36°9 35-2 
Near Lake fRedogs) 76:3 70:1 
INcar Ural o. «|. 58°8 47:1 
Central Industrial 69:5 65:8 
North-Western 102°3 79-1 
Central os as ae 98-0 84-0 
Volga . : 76:2 45-1 
South-East 129-6 91:0 
Crimea 206-3 102-1 
Siberia . 72:5 42°9 
Ukraine frickt panic) 136:5 73:5 
Ukraine (left bank) . 111-3 70°4 
Southern Steppe. 102-0 53-5 

Total . 98-3 58-4 


NUMBER oF WORKERS IN KovusTAR AND SMALL INDUSTRY 
(In 1,000’s). 


Mining and working of ores . 
Metal manufactures. 

Wood manufactures 
Foodstufts 


Leather and other ainda Sproducts é 


Industrial plants 
Others 


Total . 


. 3,706°4 


1912-13. ~ 1920. 
125-4 16-3 
345-9 118-1 
843-1 228-7 
450-0 375-0 
517°8 215-25 

1,401-0 568-85 
23:2 56:3 
1,578°5 
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DEMAND FOR PRopucTS oF INDUSTRY IN 1922-23 ACCORDING TO 
Rayons (in gold roubles) 


Figures give average per peasant household. 


Agricul- 


tural Manu- 
Total. | machines | factures. | Sugar. | Kerosene. 
and imple- 

ments. 
Northern . . : 21-5 0-6 2:3 0:5 1-0 
Near Lake (tease ‘ 28-1 1-6 2°3 0-9 1-6 
Near Ural. . : 21-3 1-9 1:0 0-2 1-2. 
Central Eadustal : 44-2 0-5 6-1 1-0 1:9 
North-Western . . 44-2 2°8 3-4 1-0 2-5 
Central Agricultural . 39-4 3-0 2°9 1-1 1-6 
Voleaces 232s cane 24-9 1:3 2-6 0-1 1-3 
South-East .~. . 32-7 0:8 od 0:2 2°5 
Crimea <.. 2. <3. 8 38-4 0-9 2°6 0-8 1:9 
Siberia. . 5 21-7 3-0 1-9 0-05 0:7 
Ukraine Fright: hank) 37-5 0-6 3-8 4:3 1-1 
Ukraine (left bank) . 27-5 0-1 0-9 0-6 1-1 
Southern Steppe. . 25-9 3-9 2-1 0:3 1-2 


otal’ tears ~ ees 31-3 Ei 2°8 *85 1:5 
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LOCAL EXPENSES OF EDUCATION (ORIENTATION 
BUDGET) IN 1923-4 IN 68 GUBERNIAS AND 
REGIONS 


Per cent. 
Boone. ekeeroncts Ronbibe. of tele 3 
Northern... A oe 3074:5 24-0 
Near Lake region (Ladoga) . Ses 18471-7 22-7 
Western 2 Re nih Be 5776-7 27°6 
Central Faiauedals So RO ee 41070-4 23-2 
Central Agricultural... . . . 12435-6 28-0 
Wala aimnay Giet ig se dint sin ig 9375-8 34:0 
MiddlemVollaiee vs ls os. ge 10671-4 27:6 
OWEN OL Bee cen gears) cay ie bys 4267-6 28°8 
Ural. . 5G eS pee alah naar 9508-4 32°7 
Seach Rastern seas 14846-0 22°8 
Siberia (without Far asics Repub- 
lic and Oirat region) . . - 8074:3 23-3 
Crimea, Kirghiz and Turkestan : 11052-1 24:0 
Total of 68 Gubernias and Regions 
without Far Eastern eee 
and Oirat region . . ae 148624-4 24:5 


PEOPLE’S ECONOMY OF U.S.S.R. IN FIGURES 
Central Statistical Bureau, Moscow, 1924. 
LocaL BupGEtTs FoR Epucation in 1913 


T P t Other 
Govern- oe ayments| Tncome 
Schools. ere and for aaa Total. 
* | Zemstros.| Pupils. |ponations. 
Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
Universities .. 61-4 0-1 17-7 20°8 100 
Secondary, Mentaieal and 
Trade Schools. . . 61:5 13-1 8-1 17:3 100 
General Secondary . . 37-9 8-4 47-6 6-1 100 
Elementary . .. . 46-6 39-3 1-8 12:3 100 
ROLLA Eel ae ee Dale ee 45°7 26:3 16:7 11-3 100 
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INSTITUTIONS OF UNIVERSITY STANDING IN THE 
SOVIET UNION ON APRIL 1, 1923 


(Continued from Universities and Workmen’s Faculties of U.S.S.R. 
Addition to The High School in R.S.F.S.R. and the New Students, 
Moscow, 1923, and People’s Education in R.S.F.S.R., edited by 
K. A. Kanovala.) 


R.S.F.S.R. 


I. Tsir-tree Area: 
Vologda . : : ; : . : : i 1 
Vyatka . 2 : : 3 : : 1 
Il. Central-Industrial Fewer: 
Moscow . d ‘ : : . : ; eer? 
Tver . 
Yaroslav 
Ivanovo-Voznesensk 
Nijni-Novgorod . 
Ill. North-Western Area: 
Leningrad . : F : : : : : . 24 
IV. Western Area: 
Smolensk . : : é § F ’ 4 : 1 
Gorki : ‘ é : : ; ‘ : 
Gomel A 3 : ; : i 5 1 
V. Central- Agriculiurat rhe 
Voronej . ; : F : ; : Becta 
VI. Middle-Volga ieee 
Samara . ; : é ; 1 
Kazan (eareaombus Tatar 8. 8S. R. ) 
VII. Lower Volga Area: 


Oe 


Saratov 

Astrakhan . 

Novocherkask (Don prowines} 

Rostov on Don (Don province) . 
VIII. Ural and near Ural Area : 

Perm : 

Ekaterinburg 


em Oe 


— 
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R.S.F.S.R. (continued) 
IX. Crimea : 
Simferopol 
X. Caucasus : 


Krasnodar (Kuban-Black Sea province). 


Stavropol . 
XI. Turkestan Berens S. S. R. 
Tashkend . 
XII. Siberia : 
Irkutsk 
Omsk 
Tomsk 
Chita (Far-Eastern Province} 
Vladivostock (Far Eastern Province) 


Total in R.S.F.S.R. 


Wuitt Russia §.S.R. 
Minsk 


Total in White Russia 8.S.S.R. 


UKRAINE §8.8.R. 
Kharkov 
Ekaterinoslav . 
Kiev 
Tchernigov 
Glukhov 
Nejin 
Jitomir . 
Gen okie Podolak -. 
Vinnitsa 
Odessa . 
Nikolaev 
Kherson. 
Poltava . 


Total in Ukraine 
TRANSOAUCASIA S.F.S.R. 
Tiflis 
Baku 


Total in Transcaucasia 


Totaliin S:S.S.R.. > 
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Appendix IX 


THE LIST OF 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Statistics refer to 
rst of April, 1923 


(People’s Education in R.S.F.S.R., 
Edited by K. A. Kanovatova, 
Moscow, 1923) 


This table includes data from institutions of all gubernias and 
autonomous provinces of European Part of R.S.F.S.R., except 
Tchetchen autonomous province, and some institutions of Astra- 
khan, Vitebsk and Samara, which did not give information on 
April 1, 1923. As regards Siberia there is no information from 
Altai gubernia, and three districts (uyezds) of Irkutsk gubernia. 


474 APPENDIX IX 
Schools of 1st section. |Schools of 2nd section Schools 
(8-12 years). (12-15 years). (8-15). 
gies ue] cs) 
No.| Gubernias and Provinces. “ : Bas a = |3 Sei 3 eae i=} ae 3 
zi | Z82| ge |22|z82| S2 leslzee| 32 
pe| 5ed| 6S | 85 (so) 8S |seleeq| be 
26|2z83)| 28 |ag8|a83| 2B fAsiass) as 
1 | Archangel 402| 667 24,512 14 133) 3,032) — — 
2 | Astrakhan 195} 491 16,442 5 87| 1,565) 6 1,650 
3 | Bryansk . 582) 797 32,934 6 84| 2,046) 9 2,063 
4 | Vitebsk . 1,561) 2,389 70,224 55) 400] 9,540) 5 553 
5 | Vladimir 1,446) 2,814 104,981 37 403) 7,962! 2 621 
6 | Vologda . 589 958 28,826 32 283) 3,719) 21 3,867 
7 | Voronej . 1,828) 2,960 113,169 39 341) 7,662) 4 582 
8 | Vyatka 868] 2,012 72,885 4] 874) 8,579) 5 1,104 
9 | Gomel 2,054 3,034 136,321 51 606) 14,405) 23 4,992 
10 | Don Be a 933) 1,643 66,080, 30 369; 7,141} 1 461 
11 | Ivanovo-Voznesensk 785| 2,048 63,938) 20) 287) 5,302) 8 8,154 
12 | Kaluga 1,262) 2,146 65,558, 25 253) 5,226) 28 4,654 
13 | Kostroma 5 711) 1,300 37,676 9} 116) 2,593) 13 3,353 
14 | Kuban-Black Sea 
Province 1,159} 3,233 | 111,417 9| 826] 14,739) 18} 154] 3,038 
15 | Ekaterinburg 1,097} 2,569 83,689 38 351} 6,174, 8 39) 1,139 
16 | Kursk - « | 2,183! 3;392 146,343 51 590; 13,381) 1 9 270 
17 | Moscow gub. (without 
Moscow) 2,319} 5,222 184,215 74 817) 12,543) 15) 221) 7,442 
Moscow (town) . 181] 1,922 50,839) 16) 278) 4,361] 33) 693) 16,272 
18 | Murmansk j 16 32 752) — — a —|— — 
19 | Nijni-Novgorod 2,032) 3,687 | 147,503) 70) 711) 13,343) 11| 82| 2,209 
20 | Novgorod 918) 1,389 37,451] 21) 227) 3,854, 8) 24 589 
21 | Orel 1,322} 2,139 70,119; 22) 182) 3,047) 19} 168] 3,105 
22 | Penza 1,042) 1,959 79,029 38 417) 8,435) §& 43) 1,229 
23 | Perm . > « | 1,072) 25749 69,885 22 228) 4,270) 26) 199) 4,166 
24 | Leningrad (without 
Leningrad) 1,441| 2,539 75,533) 60) 682) 6,327) 1 9 159 
Leningrad 233) 4,148 76,328) 124) 2,711) 19,974; —| — —_ 
25 | Pskov 878} 1,288 38,397; 29) 216} 4,499) —} — — 
26 | Ryazan . 2,134) 3,462 | 161,536; 53) 423) 17,767) 6) 66) 1,569 
27 | Samara 1,271} 2,615 | 121,303} 21) 197) 4,575) 28) 216) 8,534 
28 | Saratov . Fé 1,713) 3,619 155,149 60 581| 11,412} 12) 136) 4,030 
29 | Severo-Dvinsk . 334 630 19,720 6 58 927| 26) 231) 5,519 
30 | Simbirsk 0 1,001) 1,568 64,128 33 302} 5,384) 5 55| 1,207 
31 | Smolensk 1,882) 3,785 108,719 63 515) 10,058) 38} 277) 6,071 
32 | Stavropol 443) 704 27,189 9 98) 1,275 63) 1,686 
33 | Tambov . 1,634) 3,115 | 134,021; 26) 192) 4,132) 10] 111) 3,975 
34 | Tver . - 1,813) 3,341 103,357; 65) 647) 12,564 89) 1,621 
35 | Tcherskaya . 299! 605 17,668} 12) 112) 1,899;—}) — — 
36g) Pula... =-. 1,686) 2,898 | 115,337) 37) 303) - 6,574; —| — — 
37 | Tumen 757| 1,027 32,154 8 79| 1,635 7 124 
38 | Tsaritsyn . 859) 1,420 74,244; 27; 240) 5,766 19 550 
39 | Tcheliabinsk 1,116} 1,798 65,994; 20) 126) 2,758 84, 2516 
40 | Tcherepovets 756} 1,077 31,250) 16 139) 2,963); —| — — 
41 | Yaroslav 1,190} 2,197 70,858, 32) 342) 6,922) 43) 321) 17,457 
Total in Gub. of Cen- Ret er. 
tre. . . . . |47,997)92,218 |3,307,673)1,503 15,656/280,330 460/4,387|111,531 
pean Terme eee SE Se Pe 
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Schools of 1st section. {Schools of 2nd section Schools 
(8-12 years). (12-15 years). (8-15). 
No.) Gubernias and Provinces. - See “ “ See ws ly ore % 
Es) 28%| 28 | 84 Bas BS |S4|58"| 38 
B2| 8ee| 8s | 82\8es| Ba geese Bs 
Z3|283| 28 |23|283| 23 ge83) 24 
Aut. PROVINCES OF 
JE. Part or R.S.F.S.R. | 
1 | Votskays : 409} 882 33,981; 21; 144) 2,409; —| — = 
2 | Ziryansk (Komi) 164 267 10,174 5 30 679) 8 46) 1,030 
3 | Kabarda-Balkar- 66} 104 3,359 i} 1l 141;—| — 
skaya 
4 | Kalmuk . 5 85 159 5,903 3 19 172; —| — — 
5 | Karachaevo-Tcher- 
kess 39 94 2,328 2 14 220) 1 8 219 
6 | Karelian 284 456 12,236 ll 83) 1,050} 3 28 487 
7 | Marisk ew5 322 486 16,198 3 36 508) 4 29 748 
8 | German Commune 300} 706 41,747 4 40 536; 10} 93) 1,664 
9 | Tcherkess-Adiguosko 81 150 5,668) — = — j—| — os 
10 | Tchechensk (only 
town Grozni) 29 176 5,390 2 36 383 |—| — — 
iM hohuvash “2 581) 798 38,147; 10 72| 1,487; 12} 61) 1,054 
Total in 11 provinces| 2,360] 4,278 | 175,131} 62) 485} 7,588) 38) 255) 6,202 
Total in Gub. of cen- 
tre and _ auton. 
provinces of east 
part of R.S.F.S.R. |50,357/96,496 |3,482,804 1,565/16,141)287,918)498)/4,642/116,733 
SIBERIA 
1 | Altaiskaya No da |ta No diata Njo data 
2 | Yeniseiskaya 714) 1,075 32,790; 14) 191] 3,864 9, 46 1,448 
3 | Irkutskaya (without 
3 districts) 421 556 16,814! 3 34 826) 10 71} 1,793 
4 | Novo-Nikalaiev 464 732 36,074 6 63} 1,635) 14) 162) 4,373 
5 | Omsk ree 924) 1,097 33,971) — _ — 29} 328) 6,376 
6 | Tomsk ee 717| 1,738 34,420, 44) 442) 10,700; 1) 11 315 
7 | Buryat-Mongols 
autonomous pro- 
vinee . Be A 183 187 6,048) 6 28 410) 1 4 139 
8 | Oiratsk autonomous 
province 57 75 1,868 1 4 47;—| — — 
Total in Siberia (with- 
out Altai and 3 dis- 
tricts (uyezd) or 
Irkutskaya) 3,480} 5,460 | 161,985) 74) 762! 17,482) 64| 622) 14,444 
Total . |53,837/101,955)3,644,789 1,639 ac ake 562'5,264/131,177 


SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Schools Experimental 
(8-18) Schools. 
No. i pmerniane: fe ag 2 a es FI 2 g 2 dq 
23 | 22 2 ae og 
B= =i EI Er Sie 
1 | Archangel _ == = — = ars 
2 | Astrakhan — — — 1 13 105 
3 | Bryansk . —_ — —_— 1 5 213 
4 | Vitebsk . 3 27 460 2 19 122 
5 | Vladimir — — — 5 47 424 
6 | Vologda . — — = 4 39 669 
7 | Voronej . -—— — —_ 3 9 249 
8 | Vyatka = == 3 27 520 
9 | Gomel 12 131 | 4,884 3 39 391 
10 | Don . — — — 2 65 | 1,442 
ll Ekaterinburg = — — 3 49 472 
12 | Ivanovo- Voznesensk — — —_ 1 5 64 
13 | Kaluga 1 zl 286 3 20 235 
14 | Kostroma 4 66 | <1,699 2 20 163 
15 | Kuban-Black Sea Province 2 27 423 1 5 51 
16 | Kursk . . — —_ — 1 3 45 
17 | Moscow (without town Mos- 
cow) a ie — — 1 18 225 
Moscow (town) . 79 | 2,094 | 44,148 | —] — — 
18 | Murmansk < — — == — _— — 
19 | Nijni-Novgorod = — = 6 74 | 1,591 
20 | Novgorod (Coun|ted togiether wijth— | — — 
schjools of | 2nd 
section) 
21 | Orel. 13 202 | 4,810 2 13 305 
22 | Penza — — — 4 38 620 
23 | Perm eee ee ee — —_— 3 26 398 
24 | Leningrad (without town 
Leningrad) — — — 4 22 252 
Leningrad (Incljuded ijn schoo|ls — | — — 
of Ist} and 2\nd sec- 
tion) : 
25 | Pskov 2 26 640 1 20 182 
26 | Ryazan — — = Fh 77) 1,322 
27 | Samara — — — 5 87 638 
28 | Saratov . ; — = — 5 Q1 381 
29 | Severo-Dvinsk . — == — — = 
30 | Simbirsk — — —_ 5 67 556 
31 | Smolensk (Incljuded in schoolls 2 21 263 
of sejcond section) 
32 | Stavropol — — = 1 8 81 
33 | Tambov . 2 20 556 7 59 | 1,333 
34.) Tver . ‘ 1 19 427 2 23 197 
35 | Tcherskaya . — — — — 5 23 
36 | Tula . 23 336 | 8,682 3 59 464 
37 | Tumen — — — 3 23 459 
38 | Tsaritsyn — — — 1 4 263 
39 | Tcheliabinsk — SS — ae ae ae 
40 | Tcherepovets — — <= — = 
41 | Yaroslav 2 67 | 1,031 3 17 488 
Total in Gub. of Centr. 144 | 3,022 | 68,046 | 98 | 1,045 | 15,183 
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Schools Experimental 
(8-18). Schools. 
Gubernias a oI =] ra om c= ra 
Provinees: Se 5 gi ae a oi 
26 Ss Oo oo oS oo oo 
ed mele” | ae | es 
Aur. Provinces or Evr. 
Part or R.S.F.S.R. 
Votskaya — — — — — — 
Ziryansk (Komi) : — = — — — — 
Kabarda-Balkarskaya — — — 
Kalmuk : 1 5 50 
Karachaevo- Tcherkess 1 3 143 
Karelian ae oe = 
Marisk A 3 10 253 
German Commune 3 = == — = — — 
Tcherkess-Adiguosko = cae — = _— — 
Tchechensk (only town 

Grozni) She enone a 1 29 476 — — 
Tchuvash — — — 2 8 165 
Total in 11 provinces il 29 476 a 26 611 
Total in Gub. of Centre 

and Aut. provin. of Eur. 

Part of R.S.F.S.R. . 145 | 3,051 | 68,522 | 105 | 1,071 | 15,794 

SIBERIA 
Altaiskaya . . . No| data 
Yeniseiskaya . — — — 1 4 95 
Irkutskaya (without 3 ‘dis- 

LPICtS) es. ets : —_ — —- 1 9 120 
Novo-N ikalaev F a = a ss = — 
Omsk Ags — — — 10 32 709 
Tomsk . -|— —_ — = — a 
Buryat- Mongol aut. ‘prov. 5a = = aa = — 
Ciratsk aut. province — — — ars = ae 
Total in Siberia (without 

Altai and 3 districts of 

Irkutsk) — — — 12 45 924 

Total 145 | 3,051 | 68,552 | 117 | 1,116 | 16,718 
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Appendix X 


EXTRACTS FROM THE BOOK BY 
G. T. IVANOV 


RUSSIA: 


SHORT COURSE OF 
GEOGRAPHY OF 
SEIN ie P56 


PUBLISHED BY 
GOVERNMENT EDITORS 
MOSCOW 1923 PETROGRAD 


DENSITY OF POPULATION IN THE REPUBLICS, 
REGIONS AND GUBERNIAS OF S.S.S.R. in 1920 
Capital of SSSR. : Moscow. 

I. R.S.F.S.R. 

A. European Part of RSFSR. 


Density 
Gubernias. per Capitals. 
issqakl. 
ESPAT CHAN COM gy ir ow ces 1-4 Archangel 
De AStTAKNOAN “fy one ed pe 18 Astrakhan 
PSE VENS om in at eH re toons ata OO Bryansk 
APBVALCOBIe na). ony 1g hes es) | 84 Vitebsk 
Deaviadiniit) <8. fee rod Vladimir 
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A. European Part of R.S.F.S.R. (continued) 
Density 
Gubernias. per Capitals. 
1 sq. kl. 
6. Vologda 9 Vologda 
7. Voronej 47 Voronej 
8. Vyatka 20 Vyatka 
9. Gomel . St ee, boos Gomel 
10. Town Grozni (with a right of 
a gubernia)—(incl. in Gorki 
repub. ) Grozni 
11. Don province 21 Rostov-on-Don 
12. Ekaterinburg ; 12 Ekaterinburg 
13. Ivanovo-Voznesensk 37 Ivanovo-Voznesensk 
14. Kaluga 40 Kaluga 
15. Kostroma : 16 Kostroma 
16. Kuban-Black Sea 31 Krasnodar 
17. Kursk . 58 Kursk 
18. Leningrad 36 Leningrad 
19. Moscow 75 Moscow 
20. Murmansk 0-1 Murmansk 
21. Nijni-Novgorod 36 Nijni-Novgorod 
22. Novgorod 18 Novgorod 
23. Orel 56 Orel 
24, Penza . 45 Penza 
25. Perm . 8 Perm 
26. Pskov . 30 Pskov 
27. Ryazan 51 Ryazan 
28. Samara 27 Samara 
29. Saratov 31 Saratov 
30. Severo-Dvinsk 6 Veliki-Ustug 
31. Simbirsk 39 Simbirsk 
32. Smolensk . 35 Smolensk 
33. Stavropol . 23 Stavropol 
34. Tambov 51 Tambov 
35. Tver 33 Tver 
36. Terskaya . 11 Piatigorsk 
37. Tula 56 Tula 
38. Tsaritsyn . 12 Tsaritsyn 
39. Tcheliabinsk . 12 Tcheliabinsk 
40. Tcherepovets 10 Tcherepovets 
4]. Yaroslav . 41 Yaroslav 
42. Rybinsk 26 Rybinsk 
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Density 
Autonomous Regions. per Capitals. 
1 sq. kl. 
1. Tcherkess-Adiguosko (inc. in 
Kuban Black Sea Prov. ae Krasnodar 
2. Votyak. . .-| 24 Tzheosk 
3. Kabards-Bilkarskaya No data | Nalchik 
4. Kalmuk §. . 1 Astrakhan 
5. Karachaevo- mone No data | Batalpashinsk 
6. Komi (Ziryansk) 0:3 Ust-Sisolsk 
7. Marisk . : 19 Krasnokokshaisk 
8. Tchechensk Gnoladine (ork 
republic) ..  . |Nodata| Grozni 
9. Tchuvash 45 Cheboksary 
Density 
Autonomous Republics. per Capitals. 
1 sq. kl. 
1. Bashkir A.8.8.R. . 9 Ufa 
2. Gorki A.S.S.R. 18 Vladicaucas 
8. Daghestan A.S.S.R. 23 Buinaks 
4. Karelian A.S.S.R. 2 Petrozavodsk 
5. Crimean A.S.S.R..  . No data | Simferopol 
6. German Volga A.S.5.R. 23 Pokrovsk 
7. Tatar A.S.S.R. 43 Kazan 
B. Asiatic Part. 
1. Siberia. 
Density 
Gubernias. per Capitals. 
1 sq. kl. 
1. Altai 8 Barnaul 
2. Yenisei . 0:5 Krasnoyarsk 
3. Irkutsk 1 Irkutsk 
4, Novo-Nikalaiev 9 Novo-Nikalaiev 
5. Omsk 6 Omsk 
6. Tomsk . 3 Tomsk 
7. Tumen . 1 Tumen 
8. Oiratsk autonomous region No data | Ulala 
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B. Asiatic Part (continued) 
2. Far Eastern Region 


Density 
Gubernias. per Capitals. 
1 sq. kl. 
No separ-| 
1. Amur... . . . . |ate data | Blagovyeshensk 
2 V7iapatalses Aap eek ne pee a: | Chita 
3. wamchetkas aac.s cn ae 0-03 | Petropavlovsk 
4. ‘Preemorsk 5.) este Pe — Vladivostock 


3. Buryat-Mongol A.S.S.R. 


, 


No separ- 
ate data 
1 


Far Eastern Region together with 
Buryat-Mongol A.8.8.R. 


Verkhni-Udinsk 


4. Turkestan A.S.S.R. 


Nosepar- 

1, Amu-Darya . . . ... |atedata| Turt-kul 
2. Djetusuisk . : ee a Alma-ata 
OC OAMarKANG vee ces i blemen aine & Samarkand 
LSS yP- Darya mesic ee = Tashkent 
BaDurkmion acs > eA po ecco x Poltoratsk 
6. Ferghana Soest: Saree iy Kokand 

Total, Turkestan A.S.S.R. . 5 Tashkent 
Besides Turkestan A.S.S.R. in 

Turkestan there are 2 People’s 

Soviet Republics : 
Bukharagat ss ivsmvae sein mates, bene 12 Bokhara 
WKhorezmbe. Sclvse nee aes 9 Khorezm 


These figures are included in total of R.S.F.S.R. 
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5. Kirghiz A.S.S.R. 


Autonomous Regions. 


. Akmolinsk . 

. Aktubinsk . 
Bukeevsk 
Kustanaisk 

. Orenburg 3 
. Semipalatinsk . 
. Ural 


AACR Wwe 


Total, Kirghiz A.S.S.R. 
Yakutsk A.8.8.R. 
Total R.S.F.S.R. 
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Density 
per Capitals. 

1 sq. kl. 

No separ- 

ate data | Petropavlovsk 
Pe Aktubinsk 
< Urda 
Kustanai 
5 Orenburg 
- Semipalatinsk 
z. Uralsk 
2 Orenburg 
0-1 Yakutsk 
5 Moscow 


Ii. THE TRANSCAUCASIAN S.F.S.R. 


Republics. 


Density 
per 
1 sq. kl. 


Capitals. 


. Azerbaijan 8.S.R. 
Armenian 8.8.R. 
. Georgian 8.S.R. 

. Abkhazia 


mw he 


Total, Transcaucasian 8.F.S.R. . 


24 Baku 
31 Erivan 
34 | Tiflis 
i Suhum 
30 Tiflis 
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III. THE UKRAINIAN S.S.R. 
Density 
Gubernias. per Capitals. 
1 sq. kl. 
Nosepar- 
1. Volinsk ate data| Jitomir 
2. Donetz . * Bahmoot 
3. Ekaterinoslav . PP Ekaterinoslav 
4, Kiev a Kiev 
5. Odessa . - Odessa 
6. Podolia . eS Vinnitsa 
7. Poltava . a Poltava 
8. Kharkov ~ Kharkov 
9. Tchernigov . te Tchernigov 
Total, Ukrainian 8.8.R. . 58 Kharkov 


IV. THE WHITE RUSSIAN S.S.R. 


Total, 8.S.S.R. 


28 


| Minsk 


6:5 


Moscow 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The following list is made up chiefly of Russian books published 


in Russia since the revolution ; it does not pretend to cover more 
than a part of the ground, but these Russian works are largely 
unknown in this country and it is hoped that their inclusion here 
may help to make them available. No general bibliography is 
given and nearly all political books are left out of account as they 
are otherwise accessible. The books included are nearly all in 
Russian. 


1 


2 


10. 


All U.S.S.R. Book of Reference and Directory. All Russia, 
Moscow. : 
All-World Economic, Political and Financial Reference Book. 
T. A. Blinov and N. N. Derevenko. Government Publication 

Department, Moscow-Leningrad, 1923. 


. Administrative and Political Structure of thee USS.R. 8S. T. 


Sulkevitch (Statistical Bureau Commissariat of Internal 
Trade). _ Published by Jzvestia, Leningrad, 1924. 


. Book Statistics of Soviet Russia, 1918-1923. N. F. Yanitsky. 


Government Publication Department, Moscow, 1924. 


. Co-operative Movement in Russia. I.V.Bubnoff. Co-operative 


. Printing Society, Manchester, 1917. (In English.) 


. Co-operation at the Present Time. N.L. Mesheriakov. Moscow, 


1924. 


. Codes of R.S.F.S.R. Commissariat of Justice, Moscow, 1923. 
. Constitution of U.S.S.R. in Schematic Form. G. V. Kulakov. 


Government Publication Department, Moscow, 1924. 


. Commercial Year-Book of the Soviet Union, 1925. (In English.) - 


Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London. 

Directory for Russian and Foreign Business Men. (In English.) 
North-Western District Chamber of Commerce, Lenin- 
grad, 1924. 
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. Economic Information. 8. N. Prokopovitch. Berlin, 1923. 
. Economy (People’s) of USSR. Economic Life, Moscow- 


Leningrad, 1924. 


. Economic Condition in U.S.S.R. B. G. Groman. Published 


by All Russia Soviet of National Economy, Moscow, 1924. 


. Economy, National, of U.S.S.R. in 1924. M. E. Padtlagin, 


Government Publication Department, Moscow, 1924. 


. Economy—Socialistic. Political Educational Publication De- 


partment, Moscow, 1923. 


. Economic Policy, New. N. Lenin. Government Publication 


Department, Moscow, 1923. 


. Economic Observations. Economic Life, Moscow, 1924. 
. Education. National Education in RS.F.S.R. (Statistics to 


April 1, 1923). Commissariat of Education, Moscow, 1923. 


. Education. Higher Educational Institutions and Workmen’s 


Faculties of US.S.R. Commissariat of Education, Moscow, 
1923. 


. Economic Condition of Soviet Russia. (In English.) 8S. N. 


Prokopovitch. P. S. King & Son, London, 1925. 


. Finance. Government and Local Taxes, 1922-23. Commis- 


sariat of Finance, Moscow, 1924. 


. Financial Encyclopedia. T. A. Blinov and A. T. Bukovetsky. 
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